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Publicity Conference. 


Tue Gas Publicity Committee have done the right thing in 
the effort to meet any objections, grievances, or doubts that 
may still exist in the matter of the gas publicity movement. 
Conference should do much to clear away any impediments 
that may exist to the fullest success of the scheme; and, as 
will have been seen irom the circular letters, received by the 
heads of gas undertakings, administrative and executive, and 
signed by the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
(Mr. Alexander Wilson), a special conference on the subject 
is to be held in London early in April. This is the proper 
course, as there is everything to be gained by unity in a co- 
operative movement, with its base co-terminal with that of 
the British gas industry. To this conference (which will 
be held on a day and at a place to be fixed, as soon as some 
measurement can be made as to the probable strength of 
the attendance), representatives of all gas undertakings are 
invited—whether at this stage supporters or otherwise. 
There is a desire for further information. It will be given 
at the conference. There are present objections and doubts. 
It is hoped that the conference will prove these to be more 
visionary than material. It is thought by some that the 
Committee is not sufficiently representative geographically, 
nor of the interests of different sized undertakings. The com- 
position of the Committee, it appears to us, fully meets the 
requirements of representation. But the Committee sweep 
the objection completely aside by pointing out that (as an- 
anounced in the original circular) “ it is proposed to invite 
“ representatives from subscribing gas committees and gas 
“companies to join the Publicity Committee, in order to 
“ make it thoroughly representative.” 

It is hoped that the mere fact that this is a serious scheme 
propounded to meet the new order of circumstances under 
which the gas industry is doing its business, will ensure a 
large and representative attendance at the conference. 
Attendance will not mean any obligation to support; but it 
is believed that, if the representatives of the industry who 
attend do so with an open mind, the result will be convic- 
tion as to the desirability of supporting the cause. This is 
the first real co-operative movement (for which promises 
of substantial financial support have already been received) 
that there has been to serve the commercial weal of the gas 
industry; and all that the Gas Publicity Committee are, 
through the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
asking at the moment is that the responsible heads of the gas 
undertakings of Great Britain and Ireland shall meet in their 
hundreds, and take counsel together upon it, though meantime 
it is hoped the flow of financial support will not stop. It is 
desired that adequate notice shall be given as to the time and 
place of the conference, so that the delegates may make ar- 
rangements accordingly ; but the fixing of time and place 
promptly will be facilitated by an immediate intimation, in 
accordance with the circular-letters, of intention to be pre- 
sent, providing the date is suitable. 


Parliamentary. 


Berore Committee work has barely commenced, interest in 
the Private Bills affecting gas undertakings is sinking almost 
tozero. Opposition is shrinking all round; and the measure 
that stood head and shoulders above all others in point of 
interest—that of the Gaslight and Coke Company—is going 
to take that easiest of routes to the Statute Book, via the 
Unopposed Bills Committees. The opposition with which 
the Bill was originally assailed was directed entirely to some 
small points ; and it was only a question of time and diplo- 
matic negotiation to obtain a settlement of all the matters 
at issue. This has been done; and now it can be predicted 
with a large measure of assurance that the Barking Gas 
Company and the Chigwell, Woodford, and Loughton Gas 








Company in their states of separate existence will before long 
be known no more, but will be absorbed completely into the 
capacious estate of the Gaslight and Coke Company. All 
the gas and water clauses of the Bedwellty Bill have been 
struck out owing to a technical mistake in the matter of 
compliance with Standing Orders; so that interest in that 
measure has ended. The House of Lords Standing Orders 
Committee have also deleted the tramway proposal of the 
Swansea Gas Company, owing to the withholding of the 
consent of the Corporation, and that tramway was par- 
ticularly wanted by the Company in connection with their 
works’ extension scheme. The Bill, however, proceeds on 
all other points. There is a disposition in both Houses to 
push the Private Bill legislation work forward as fast as 
possible; the idea no doubt being to see the best part of the 
back of it before the Coronation, and the reduced quantity 
(taking all sections together) this session favours the con- 
summation of the scheme. In view of the position, there 
has not as yet been any occasion to commence our usual 
“ Notes from Westminster.” 


Hamburg Gasholder Disaster—Official Report. 


WE are indebted to Dr. Leybold, of Hamburg, for a copy 
of the official report on the gasholder catastrophe at the 
Corporation gas-works, which occurred, with such tragic 
swiftness and consequences, on Dec. 7. 190g. In view of 
the importance of the investigation, we are translating the 
report practically im extenso. The first acknowledgment 
that has to be made is that, in arranging for the very best 
expert talent that could be commanded in Germany to 
carry out an investigation compassed about by no ordinary 
difficulty, owing to the almost complete destruction of the 
elevated 7 million cubic feet holder, the Hamburg authorities 
did all they possibly could to ascertain the cause or causes 
of the disaster, and, in so doing (apart from the necessity 
devolving upon them), the art of gasholder engineering is 
under an obligation to them. Though there may be a little 
indefiniteness about the premisses from which some of the 
deductions are drawn, there is general agreement among the 
experts as tothe fundamental cause ; and the cause assigned 
will act as a universal warning in the design of mammoth 
moving structures of the kind, where pressures and strains 
are permanently present and frequently varying. 

The first point which may be accepted from the searching 
inquiry made is that there was no explosion as was at first 
believed; the second is that there was a simple break-up 
of the structure. Then, further, it is also clear that the flame 
was due to the ignition of escaping gas at the initial stage of 
the disaster. ‘The fourth point is that there must have been 
some extraordinary increase of the strains brought upon 
members of the structure which exceeded the provision of 
the margin of safety, and so produced the collapse. These 
conclusions appear to be abundantly clear from the evidence 
as submitted in the report ; and they reduce consideration to 
the points as to whether the cause of the sudden excessive 
strain imposed upon members of the structure was of an 
extraordinary or (by the exercise of foresight) a preventible 
nature, and whether it was of a nature that should have 
been well provided for in the margin of safety. The report 
leaves no loophole for escape from the conclusions that, in 
the design, sufficient regard was not paid to the transitory 
rise of pressure which occurs when the lifts of a holder are 
cupping, and that the margin of safety allowed in the mem- 
bers under compression of the girder framework of the floor 
of the tank was too small. This must be taken to be the 
fundamental cause of the disaster. The point as to the 
factor of safety in the compression members being too low 
is emphasized by repetition in several parts of the report ; 
and when it is stated that it was, as a matter of fact, so low 
that there was “ actual imminent danger ” of these members 
breaking, one cannot help marvelling as to why this state of 
things should have existed in a structure of such weight, 
dimensions, and importance. This is a matter upon which 
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there is a good deal of obscurity; and the co-ordinate and 
delicate question of responsibility, or relative and contribu- 
tory responsibility, for it is also handled in a manner that 
indicates a large amount of discretion. 

The point as to the cause of the shock that produced the 
’ excessive strain resulting in an almost sudden collapse of the 
structure, remains in a somewhat nebulous condition; but 
this is due not to any want of thoroughness on the part of 
the expert investigators (that is the last thing that could be 
suggested), but to the paucity of fact from which they could 
draw deductions and express their opinion. The presence of 
rubbish and an iron shovel in the cup of the first lift of the 
holder, and the ultimate nipping and crushing of the shovel, 
may have played (but it is a purely speculative theory) an 
important part in the catastrophe by disturbing the normal 
working, and producing a local shock, which proved just 
too much for the small margin of safety allowed in the 
members under compression. Rubbish and shovel were no 
doubt in the cup at the time of the completion of the struc- 
ture, and yet the holder had fully complied with all the usual 
tests, and nothing had been detected to arouse suspicion or 
to indicate any obstruction to normal cupping, though it is 
possible that time may have caused a shifting of the shovel. 
The cause, however, that produced the abnormal strains 
must be regarded as, and unavoidably so, the weakest part of 
the report. But it must be said that an investigation that 
brought to light rubbish and an iron shovel in the cup of 
a new gasholder also disclosed negligence on someone’s part 
in not having discovered, by an examination of the cups, 
these foreign occupants. However, the Corporation Lighting 
Committee conclude that, on the report of the experts, they 
cannot attach responsibility to anyone for any part of the 
causes contributing to the disaster. ‘That is for them and 
the Corporation to decide. It may, however, be pointed out 
in conclusion that, in the new structure, the contractors are 
arranging for a margin of safety in members under com- 
pression that will at all events remove from them any 
suspicion of inadequacy. Experience has been dearly paid 
for in this instance—in life, property, disorganization, and 
inconvenience. 


Prices and Business in and about London. 


Tue publication of the London and Suburban Gas Com- 
panies’ accounts and reports of meetings dealing with the 
affairs of the past half year has now been completed; and 
there are certain interesting features that perhaps are more 
striking to one who has a close acquaintance with the history 
of Metropolitan Gas Affairs than to others. As we were 
recently saying, the standing of gas enterprise in the Metro- 
polis must shed some amount of influence over the whole 
of the British gas industry; and therefore all concerned in 
gas management wherever situated must be interested in the 
Metropolitan position. One of the first things that is striking 
is the closer correspondence that the past two or three years 
have helped to produce between the prices of gas of repre- 
sentative companies—always excepting the Wandsworth 
and Putney Gas Company, who, though one of the smallest 
operating on the borders of the large London Companies, 
have the good fortune (we were nearly writing temerity) to 
take the lead in the cheapness of their service to the con- 
sumers. Their ordinary price is now only Is. gd. per 1000 
cubic feet, which price is largely, though not solely, attribu- 
table, in turn, to the smallness of the fixed capital per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold. ‘Taking the past half-year’s figures 
only, this item equalled 6s. 83d. It is an exception. 
Omitting Wandsworth, the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany for a long period have held the premier position in 
and about London in the matter of the lowness of its ordi- 
nary price; but this position is being actively assailed all 
round. The price South of the Thames is 2s. 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The Tottenham Company are now treading on 
the heels of the Southern Company with a price of 2s. 3d. ; 
and the Directors have already good grounds for contem- 
plating, all going well in the immediate future, taking yet 
another step downwards. Then there is the Commercial 
Gas Company, with to-day a price of 2s. 4d.; the South 
Suburban Company only behind them by 1d.; and the 
Croydon Company at the end of this month will only be, 
with a 2s. 6d. price, 1d. in the rear of the South Suburban. 
Then the Gaslight and Coke and the Brentford Companies 
are now down to 2s. 7d. These are all record figures for 
the Companies named, excepting the South Metropolitan 
Company, who, for a short period, were down to 2s. But 





the proprietors were not then receiving all to which they 
were entitled under the sliding-scale; while they are doing 
so now. The current prices quoted for these representa- 
tive Gas Companies show that they are all drawing much 
more closely together in the matter of ordinary charges than 
was the case a few years since. This will be extremely 
gratifying to all gas progressives. Exceptional local condi- 
tions—chiefly modern developments—have, of course, helped 
most of the Companies to bring down their prices fairly 
rapidly ; while local circumstances have caused some others, 
much against their inclination, to stay at the reasonable 
prices already being charged. Other than Wandsworth, the 
most notable of the reductions made in recent years have 
been those effected by the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
despite the fact that their fixed capital—a heritage from a 
long past through the early amalgamations, and necessary 
works abandonment—has stood at a burdensome amount. 
Like the price of gas, however, it has been on the decline of 
late years ; but it still stands, taking last half-year’s figures 
only, the highest in London per 1000 cubic feet. In the 
cases, however, of the South Metropolitan Company, the 
Commercial, the Brentford, the South Suburban, and the 
Tottenham, the capital per 1000 cubic feet now shows varia- 
tions of only a few pence. 

Another noteworthy point is that in the case of seven of the 
eight Companies mentioned in this article, the rate of increase 
in the consumption of gas was better in the second than in the 
first half of the past year. In the first half, the Croydon and 
South Suburban Companies had slight drops in consumption ; 
but there was recovery in the second half. The actual per- 
centage figures were: Brentford Gas Company, in the first 
half year, 4:2 per cent. increase; second half year, 7:4 per 
cent. increase. Commercial Company, o'4 and 3°1 per cent. 
respectively. Croydon Company, 0°03 per cent. decrease, 
and 3°7 per cent. increase. Gaslight and Coke Company, 
1'7 and 3 per cent. increase. South Metropolitan Company, 
0°06 and o°8 per cent. increase. South Suburban Company, 


o'8 per cent. decrease, and 0°35 per cent.increase. Totten- 
ham Company, 5°5 and 4°5 per cent. increase. Wands- 
worth Company, 05 and 3°6 per cent. increase. The varia- 


tions—not between half year and half year in the case of an 
individual Company, but between the various Companies 
are most instructive; and point not so much to the effects of 
the character of competition, as to prevailing (which may be 
merely transitory) local conditions. On the south side of 
the river, in the areas of the South Metropolitan and South 
Suburban Companies, we look for a residential and local 
trading revival. The Festival of Empire Exhibition and 
the electrification of the Brighton Railway Company’s 
suburban lines will, there is a fair amount of confidence in 
saying, act very beneficially upon the localities. What 
with the railway electrification and the wide sweep of the 
intersecting tramways, there will in the immediate future 
be no part of London better served in regard to travelling 
facilities than the Metropolitan district south of the river. 


Compact Interest. 


Tue new President of the Southern District Association 
(Mr. H. C. Head, of Winchester) has obviously no great 
fancy. for lengthy Presidential Addresses. There is one 
thing to be said for his preference, that presidential addresses 
distinguished by brevity are becoming a novelty in the pro- 
fessional gas organizations. But, on the other hand, if too 
ruthlessly shortened, there is the danger of the author's 
characteristics and views not receiving sufficient expression. 
There is interest to the members of an organization in having 
set before them, in deliberate form, their President’s beliefs 
and professions on the varied subjects of currentimport. It 
enables them to, as it were, sound his depths in relation to 
them. But Mr. Head is an excellent worker in the Southern 
Association; and he has taken the initiative in important 
progressive movements in connection with it. His views 
on many subjects are therefore well known to the members. 
Thus it was that, in the address he delivered on Thursday, 
he heeded but little presidential conventionality in the char- 
acter of his address, and confined himself to comments on 
half-a-dozen topics ; and the fewness of the subjects enables 
one to remember the points raised and the views expressed 
uponeach. That iscertainly an advantage in contrast with 
the address overburdened with topic; and that produces a 
weariness to both mind and flesh through its protracted 
character. 

Of all questions of polity, uppermost in the minds of 
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many in the gas industry at the present time stands that of 
publicity, and the need. The President relates the stages 
of the movement that led up to the formation of the Joint 
Gas Publicity Committee. He mentions that “a fair 
“ measure of support” has been given to the scheme; and 
he expresses the hope that, in spite of some disappoint- 
ments, the matter will go forward to the immediate benefit 
of the gas industry as a whole. We devoutly hope so, too; 
and so must every well-wisher of the gas industry. In a 
scheme of this kind, however loud and earnest the appeal, 
however great the hope that there would have been a prompt 
and almost united response from the country, it could hardly 
have been expected that some amount of disappointment 
would not come in. But one of the discouraging features 
about the present movement is that there are critics of both 
scheme and method of prosecuting its claims who seem to 
think and talk in a manner that induces the supposition that 
they overlook two features that should receive every con- 
sideration. The first is that the movement is intended for 
the protection and advancement of the whole industry and 
not of part only, and that the promotion of the scheme is 
being conducted by personal sacrifice in respect of both time 
and labour. It would be well for critics to remember this, 
for kicks are a bad compensation for voluntary effort in any 
cause for the common good. 

The President presses the claims of the publicity move- 
ment; and he makes a point that should assist in furthering 
these claims. Our gas administrators (speaking generally), 
although not technically trained, have a fair general know- 
ledge of the progress that has been made in appliances for 
the many purposes to which gas is applicable. But it is 
really remarkable how many there are among them who 
forget that the knowledge that comes to them through the 
position occupied cannot possibly reach the householder, 
the tradesman, the manufacturer, and others whose paths 
in life are differently laid, without there is some special 
effort made to disseminate among them the information 
as to the advances. And while our gas educational system 
and advertising are defective in this respect, the electrical 
rivals make the position worse by scattering statements 
affecting gas that are as dishonest as they are unworthy of 
men in the position of those who control the electrical 
industry. Mud has a very nasty tendency to stick and to 
disfigure ; and educational work needs to be diplomatically 
directed so as to render protection against, and correction 
of, this sort of thing. This is work that must be done by 
the gas industry as a whole. For it is otherwise impossible 
to reach the electrical industry upon their own general 
propaganda ground. ‘Their statements are sent broadcast ; 
they are made haphazard; and whether or not there is any 
fundamental truth in them does not trouble the consciences 
of the perpetrators. We honestly think, with the President, 
that frequent reiteration elevates, in their minds, the vague 
assertion to the very top of the pedestal of truth. The fact, 
too, has to be faced, that persistent publication of an un- 
truth without denial must have a perverting effect on the 
unintelligent mind. We hope the President’s appeal and 
words will have a stimulating effect. 

The foregoing is a commercial subject; and the whole of 
the address hangs on the commercial side of the industry. 
It is rather strange that, with all the proved advantages of 
the Commercial Sections, and their potential ability in aiding 
the trading of the industry, from the gas undertakings re- 
presented by the large membership of the Southern Associa- 
tion, the President should be able to report only 49 partici- 
pating in the section’s work. But time will doubtless alter 
this. The President deals with the importance in these days 
of uniform pressure and quality of gas. It is now receiving 
growing recognition that it is not so much any particular 
standard in these respects as constancy that gives the effi- 
ciency that establishes the gas consumers’ satisfaction. The 
President makes a special point of the density of the gas; 
and the part that this plays through its maintenance at an 
approximately level line in the ultimate results to the user. 
The importance of this has not been sufficiently generally 
recognized. But trial with inverted burners having fixed 
gas and air adjustment will lend force to the President’s 
remarks and advice in this connection. 

He passes on to another matter of current interest. Use 
leads to development in requirement. Employment of tar 
for road improvement and preservation has come to be recog- 
nized as possessing advantages, both economical and utili- 
tarian, that ensure indispensability. The use has come to 
Stay. But it will be a great pity if the road authorities get 





too exacting in their requirements regarding the quality of 
the tar to be employed. The President publishes a sample 
specification for tar for road-coating purposes that has fallen 
into his hands; and one is forcibly reminded by it of the 
waste of energy that occurs by the all too common official 
failing in governmental quarters, of “straining at gnats.” 
This causes additional—often unnecessary—expense in the 
end. The loss of a cow and the destruction of a few fish 
in rivers have not by any means placed beyond question the 
origin of the trouble; and, as the President points out, tar 
in all the glory of its crudeness has been used on the struc- 
tures on the banks of rivers and streams, and on boats and 
barges, and has been conveyed in the latter, for many years 
before the employment of tar for road purposes became the 
vogue. But even assuming that its use on the roadways 
was the cause of the trouble, the experience is not a uni- 
versal one; and, at the most, the difficulty arising from 
the application can be but local. On this score, there- 
fore, a too fine requirement as to the character of the tar 
need not be generally applied so as to raise the cost in all 
situations, as would certainly be the case if the specification 
quoted were commonly adopted, as it could only be complied 
with by the tar distilleries. A fairly open specification for 
general use, and (if it be considered that any of the con- 
stituents of the tar are noxious to life in streams) a more rigid 
specification for use in respect of tar in certain localities, with 
the exercise of discrimination, are all that can be required. 
These and cognate subjects will be found woven into an 
address that, though short, is alive with interest. 


High-Pressure Shop Lighting. 


SomE time ago it was suggested in these columns that the 
time was not far distant when it would be necessary to 
carry a high-pressure gas supply through the principal 
street or streets of most districts if the gas industry wished 
to effectually compete with the flame arc lamps of their 
electrical competitors. It is not claimed that what was 
then said has had any effect in stimulating progress in this 
direction, as the particular development was an altogether 
natural one in view of the inventions that made it practicable. 
But it is indeed interesting to hear to-day of places, large 
and small, up and down the country, that have their high- 
pressure supplies—not extensive in the majority of instances, 
but initiatory and tentative; and it is equally interesting to 
see how, in more than one place, where isolated installations 
were made some time since, they are now being, through 
their success, linked up in a common system, with the pipe- 
lines spoken of by the mile instead of by the yard. Progress 
has been effected quietly and without fuss; the introduc- 
tory work having generally taken the form of a co-operative 
scheme with tradesmen for the lighting of the fronts of their 
premises, at an inclusive charge per annum. 

This is generally known as “ parade lighting.” The elec- 
tricians have a genuine fear of the growth of this business. 
They did not look for the coming of gas-lamps of such high 
power and efficiency to compete with their flame arc lamps, 
and lamps that were so much more economical, reliable, 
steady, and free from the terrible glare of the flame arc. 
Testimony from Tottenham, Ilford, Bath, and London— 
north, south, east, and west—shows that shopkeepers are 
eager for the opportunity of obtaining these high-pressure 
inverted lamps on terms at which it is found a paying 
business tosupply them. The preference for, the popularity 
and the success of, this lighting is fearfully disconcerting to 
the electrical industry. So much’'so that it was only the 
other day that the Electricity Department of the Islington 
Borough Council were giving deep and serious thought to 
the question of how they could stop the rapid march of the 
high-pressure inverted gas lamps among the shopkeepers in 
their area of supply. The fact of their inability to compete 
successfully with these lamps for shop purposes throws a 
peculiarly strong light on the eviction of gas from the street 
lamps by some of our municipal bodies who are tyrannized 
over, or led by the noses, by their Electrical Departments. 
It has been a cruel shock to the latter to see the hollowness 
of their assertions exposed through the progress of parade 
gas lighting, and to witness the economy of high-pressure 
gas lighting substantiated in this remarkable and prominent 
manner. We'suppose we shall soon be having the electrical 
press babbling prettily over the differences between the load 
factor of street lighting and that of shop lighting in defence 
of the municipal pretenders. 

While they are thus unprofitably engaged, we may 
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devote consideration to more practical points. The business 
in high-pressure shop lighting has grown so rapidly that the 
best analogy one can offhand find to it is the flight in effi- 
ciency that the system and its accessories have made, which 
has rendered completely obsolete the types and methods of 
but a few years since. From the experience and methods 
selected in different towns and districts, there must be much 
information available as to what to avoid and what to adopt 
in applying and working the system, and as to its financial 
aspects. This information is wanted; and the more we have 
in the nature of a free exchange of detail, the better. It is 
a pity for guiding and warning experience to be locked 
away, serving no one’s purpose but that of the undertaking 
that has obtained it by possibly pioneer work. The paper 
which Mr. A. E. Broadberry read at the meeting of the 
Southern District Association last November, and which we 
published at the time, was prepared with the double purpose 
of giving and drawing information; and in its double pur- 
pose, it has been highly successful. The discussion upon it 
took place at the meeting of the Association last Thursday ; 
and at the very outset, Mr. Broadberry gave some infor- 
mation that shows the remarkable strides that the system 
is making in his area, and the bold manner in which his 
Board are, on his advice, cultivating the high-pressure 
side of the Company’s business. The results show that 
there is not much hazard about it there; and, apart from 
results, there is the live recognition of the obligation to deal 
with competition in a statesmanlike manner, and not to 
sit idly by, with old-fashioned methods for companions, 
while the business is seized bit by bit. The discussion 
brought out many particulars concerning such questions as 
the system of charging for high-pressure-gas shop lamps— 
whether at a fixed rate for a specified number of hours, or 
by the plan including hire-purchase—the number of light- 
ing hours, the methods of dealing with variations in lighting 
hours, the maintenance methods pursued with the view of 
effecting real economy, with accompanying ideas that are 
found to be conducive to longevity. There is one thing 
quite certain, that in this high-pressure shop lighting busi- 
ness, the best lamps, glass, and mantles are the most econo- 
mical—in other words, efficiency results and life have a 
marked dependence on the lamp combination being com- 
posed of the very best elements. By those who want to be 
informed on this important subject, Mr. Broadberry’s paper 
and the discussion will be read from opening to closing line ; 
and the time so spent will, we venture confidently to say, be 
well rewarded by instruction and stimulation. 
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Gas Affairs at the Antipodes. 


The present and the immediately preceding issue of the 
*‘ JouRNAL” furnish some interesting particulars in regard to the 
supply of gas at the Antipodes. Last week, we noticed the pro- 
ceedings at the half-yearly meeting of the Australian Gas Com- 
pany, when the Directors reported a profit of £76,661, and recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of gs. per share (free of income 
tax) for the second half of last year. The Chairman (Mr. G. J. 
Cohen), in the course of his address, a good deal of which was 
devoted to the short-lived strike which had occurred at the works, 
said the operations of the Company had been very encouraging. 
The number of consumers had increased in the half year by 3084, 
bringing up the total to 95,728; the number of public lights had 
been raised to 11,411 by the addition of 328; and fresh impetus 
had been given to the use of gas for cooking purposes—1345 stoves 
having been disposed of, increasing the sales to 21,261. At Mel- 
bourne, the Directors reported that the net profits for the six 
months ended Dec. 31 amounted to £96,006; and, after making 
certain specified appropriations—among them being £20,000 to 
the works reconstruction account—they recommended a dividend 
of 5s. per share. The Chairman (Mr. John Grice), in his interest- 
ing address, showed, by comparing the business done last year and 
in its predecessor, how it continues to expand. There was an in- 
creased sale of 141 million cubic feet of gas, or at the rate of 8°3 
per cent., in 1910 in comparison with 1909; and the receipts were 
£33,834 more. The number of ordinary meters was greater by 
6489, and of slot-meters by 3083; bringing up the totals to 84,818 
and 18,211 respectively. The stove department, which has always 
done good work, excelled itself last year; the number of stoves 
sold outright and on the hire-purchase system being 7700. In 
1909, one out of every four prepayment meter consumers was using 





a stove; whereas last year the proportion was more than one in 
three. Interesting features of the proceedings at both meetings 
were the references to the steps the two Companies are taking to 
bring their works up to date in respect of the carbonizing plant. 
The Engineer of the Australian Company (Mr. Thomas J. Bush, 
M.Inst.C.E.) has been over here in connection with the new 
plant required for the Mortlake works, with the result that an 
installation of Glover-West vertical retorts—the first of its kind 
to be erected in Australia—is soon to be put up. The other Com 
pany’s Engineer (Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E.) has also, as 
readers of the “ JouRNAL” are aware, been investigating various 
carbonizing systems in England and on the Continent; the out- 
come being, as already announced in our columns, a decision to 
put up some vertical retorts on the Dessau system at the West 
Melbourne works. The reorganization of the plant at these works 
should lead to economies in the production of gas, some of the 
benefits of which may, it is hoped, be extended to the consumers 
in the shape of a reduction in the price of gas. The Company 
have already, under the stress of the competition of the Munici- 
pality as suppliers of electricity, reduced their charge for power 
gas to 3s. per 1ooo cubic feet; and, judging from the tone of the 
local papers, the sale of gas at this figure, or something approach- 
ing it, to the ordinary consumers should not be a “sheer commer- 
cial impossibility,” as the Chairman says it is at present. 





The Holborn Contract. 


The Holborn Borough Council have taken the only dignified 
course that was open to them in the matter of the public lighting 
contract, in view of the unfairness to the Gaslight Company of 
the whole of the circumstances surrounding the position in which 
the matter stood when previously before the Council. It is freely 
recognized by the councillors that the fact that the Gas Company’s 
prices for units of lighting were in the possession of the electrical 
competitors before they tendered, was unjust to the former. At 
the best, the figures then before the Council were purely approxi- 
mate ; being calculated out on the prices principally of the lower 
units of lighting offered. That a large majority of the Council 
should have been in favour of annulling what had been previously 
done, and putting forward a new basis for tenders for a definite 
system of lighting, requiring an inclusive lump sum for alterations, 
lighting, and full maintenance, is, in the circumstances, greatly 
to their credit, and in accord with the principles of fair play- 
The tenders now to be invited are to be fora contract for 
ten years, terminable at the option of the Council at the fifth or 
any subsequent year during the period, by the Council paying a 
fine to the Company concerned. This should meet the views of the 
Electricity Companies, who complained that, to supply the whole 
borough, they would have to incur additional expense in running 
cables in streets not at present supplied by them. It is quite a 
new order of things, however, that a customer should be re- 
quested to take into consideration the question of the ability 
of a tenderer to supply. The discussion at the Council meeting 
last week also emphasized the point that—although the Electricity 
Company in the Gower Street experiment put up lamps far in 
excess in candle power of those of the Gas Company, and far in 
excess of the minimum specified by the Borough Surveyor (close 
to which the Gas Company kept)—the tests proved that, down 
the centre of the roadway, the illumination provided by the lower 
candle-power gas-lamps was superior to that of the electric lamps. 
Our electrical contemporaries, who have consistently refused to 
recognize the finesse of the Electricity Company in the matter of 
the candle power of the lamps they put up in Gower Street, will 
perhaps deal with this point as to the lower candle power gas- 
lamps giving a superior illumination down the centre of the road- 


way. For our part, we are quite content with the testimony of the 
official tests. 


“Pall Mall Gazette” and Fair Play. 


Perhaps the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” in the interests of fair play, 
will note the latter point and others mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph. We fail entirely to understand the ex parte attitude 
of our contemporary over this public lighting question in London. 
It has been writing freely against the Borough Councils and in 
favour of fair play for the Electric Lighting Companies; but 
we have not yet seen in its pages any complete statement of 
the case from the point of view of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. “ Unless there is fair play,” writes our contemporary, 
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“we shall continue to point out the lack of it in the interests 
of the ratepayers.” Then why did the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
not point out exactly what happened in respect of the last 
prices quoted for the Holborn lighting? With the prices of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company before them, the Electric Light Com- 
panies submitted a tender; and was it likely that their tender 
would, with the knowledge they had, be in excess of that of the 
Gas Company? Was that fair play? No. Did the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” condemn the procedure? Nota bit of it. It is all very 
well to profess what one will do; but the manner of doing it is the 
thing upon which to pass judgment. And there has not been 
accord between profession and action on the part of our contem- 
porary. There is the Chelsea controversy. A full statement of 
the facts under the heading “ The Truth About Chelsea” appeared 
in our columns last week. No notice has been taken by the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette ” of the facts (which it can easily substantiate if so 
desired) contained in the article. “ Unless there is fair play, we 
shall continue to point out the lack of it in the interests of the rate- 
payers.” Then, in the name of Justice, let the real facts be pointed 
out, and give up the little one-sided game that has been played 
quite long enough. 


Weald District Prospectus. 


A fortnight ago, criticism on the above was passed in our 
columns. We learn that the promoters have again been fishing for 
subscriptions from the public; so that it may be taken that the 
public were not at the outset tempted by the 8 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares and the ro per cent. ordinary “ B” shares. 
The promoters have evidently been taking a leaf out of the book 
of methods pursued by other groups of promoters. Ladies hold- 
ing shares in trading companies are, we know, considered to offer 
a good source for capital extraction by the exercise of the allure- 
ments of a certain class of promoters. The offer of big dividends 
and an immediate return look on paper very fascinating to the 
lady investor. A lady holding shares in a trading enterprise 
received last week a copy of the prospectus, and enclosed was a 
loose slip, on which the old bait (acquaintance with which was so 
freely made in days not long since) appeared in type light and dark— 

A full 3 months’ interest (on account of the guaranteed interest for 
the year ending 31st December, 1911), at the rate of £8 per cent. on the 
Preferred and £10 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, will be paid on 
the 25th March next, and to which applicants obtaining an allotment of 
the Shares now offered will be entitled. The list of applications will 
close not later than March 14th inst. 


We do not remember when we troubled to read through the 
specious prospectus any reference to “ guaranteed interest,” and 
we are too busy to read it through again. But it did state that 
“dividends will accrue from date of payment of amount due on 
allotment,” which did not mean two months or so before allot- 
ment. This additional inducement to apply for shares is con- 
firmation of the view that applications had not been tumbling into 
the letter-box of the promoters. We also feel a fair amount of 
confidence that those who did not apply for shares by March 14, 
and who are still tempted to do so, will not be sent empty away 
by making application now. Perhaps there will not be any such. 
Concerns with excellent prospects do not require to offer 8 per 
cent. dividends on preference shares, and three months’ interest 
payable almost at once, as sops to induce subscription on the part 
of the public. This reminds that the East Hants Gas and the 
South of England Natural Gas and Petroleum Company put in 
thei: prospectuses a dividend of 8 per cent. on preference shares. 





The Evil Gas-Burner Again. 


Exaggeration is a chronic failing of electrical partizans when 
dealing with gas lighting. The “Ironmonger” has recently had 
some correspondence in its pages on the subject of gas and elec- 
tric lighting; and in the matter of cost Mr. Gilbert Hall, on the 
side of gas lighting, has, of course, had much the best of the argu- 
ment. But-Mr. Ernest G. Sanford, of Southampton, comes to the 
front with a condemnation of gas from the point of view of the 
dreadful effect of the combustion of gas upon the atmosphere of 
rooms; and Mr. Sanford makes some extraordinary statements, 
but not so bad as Mr. Percy Good’s fabulous ones noticed in our 
“Electricity Supply Memoranda” last week. Mr. Sanford’s bases 
are altogether wrong. His first asseveration is that “the products 
of the combustion of coal gas are deleterious.” Will he tell us in 
what respect they are “ deleterious” under the ordinary conditions 





of use? Next he informs his readers that “1 cubic foot of coal gas 
consumes the oxygen of 8 to 10 cubic feet of air; and produces 
about 2 cubic feet of carbonic acid.” In both figures he is wrong. 
For the complete combustion of 1 cubic foot of gas, the theoretical 
quantity of air needed is 5 to 5} partsto1 of gas. Then a cubic foot 
of gas on combustion only produces approximately } cubic foot of 
carbonic acid, and not 2cubic feet. If he desiresit, we will give him 
a sheaf of medical authority for saying the carbonic acid derived 
from the combustion of gas is insignificant and harmless in com- 
parison with that produced by human respiration. Mr. Sanford 
proceeds to excel his previous performance by remarking: “A 
medium gas-burner, which consumes about 3 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, destroys 24 cubic feet of oxygen, and produces 6 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid.” Asa volume of air only contains 21 parts 
of oxygen, we cannot well see how a 3-feet gas-burner can con- 
sume 24 cubic feet of oxygen. For the complete combustion of 
3 cubic feet of gas, 15 or 16 cubic feet of air would be required; 
and only about one-fifth part of this would be oxygen. The 
6 cubic feet of carbonic acid should also read 1} cubic feet. Mr. 
Sanford should really exercise a little more care in writing in the 
public press, unless he desires to bring down on his partizan head 
a large amount of ridicule. 


Some Suggestions. 


Another point we would suggest to this badly equipped in- 
structor on this question is that a room is not, as arule, an air-tight 
compartment. Ifit were, no human being, to say nothing of a flame 
of any kind, could survive for longinit. As Mr. Percy Good, whose 
peculiar article was dealt with last week, is not undertaking the task, 
will Mr. Sanford oblige us by finding out how much coal is used at 
the electricity generating station at Southampton, and how much 
air is required for its combustion? He might also endeavour to 
ascertain approximately how much coal is employed for domestic 
purposes in Southampton, and tell us how much air is required 
foritscombustion. Providence has kindly supplied quite sufficient 
air for the use of mankind, and for utilizing the conveniences and 
comforts provided for humanity. A little less of such vapid 
writing as Mr. Sanford has appended his name to.would not make 
the world or human intelligence any the poorer. While Mr. San- 
ford is considering what we have written, and the corrections of 
his figures that we have made, he might spare:a little further time 
for reading Dr. F. S. Toogood’s article on the “ Hygienic Aspects 
of Gas Lighting and Heating,” published in the “ Medical Maga- 
zine” for February, and reprinted in our columns on Feb. 21. 
If Mr. Sanford has not a copy of that issue of the “ JourNaL” 
by him, we feel confident that the Gas Engineer of Southampton 


would be pleased to lend him his on application being made for 
the loan of it. 


The Ratepayer Pays. 

Mr. H. R. Hooper, of the Local Government Board, has again 
played the part of candid friend of the Barnstaple electricity un- 
dertaking, and incidentally has given utterance to some truths 
which are of general application. In support of the Town Council 
request for further borrowing powers, he had been entertained 
with a roseate picture of the progress of the undertaking, which 
was said to be a great success, and only needing more capital 
to be more successful. -Mr. Hooper, however, knows something 
about the Barnstaple electricity works, and a good deal about such 
municipal enterprises generally. He was thus able to put the true 
value upon the Electricity Committee’s estimate of their work. 
Success is a term of relative meaning; and in the minds of the 
supporters of the Barnstaple electricity undertaking it is not in- 
compatible with a condition of things in which there is a deficit of 
several thousand pounds. In fact, success would in this instance 
be indistinguishable from failure, were it not for the excessive price 
which the Committee are allowed to charge for the lighting of the 
streets. It is no uncommon device for municipal authorities to lend 
fictitious support to languishing electric lighting works, by per- 
mitting fancy prices to be charged for lighting the streets. As 
Mr. Hooper bluntly put it, they have to charge somehow. It would 
never do to charge it all to the rates, and come down upon the rate- 
payers every year for so many pence (or shillings) in the pound to 
make up the deficit on the electricity account. If this were done, 
ratepayers not using electric light might ask awkward questions. 
They might want to know why they should have to bear part of 
the cost of lighting the houses or shops of people who live and carry 
on business in the favoured localities where electric cables have 
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been laid. It is clearly in the interest of municipal trading to avoid 
trouble of this kind; and a ready means of doing so is to charge (as 
is done at Barnstaple) the maximum price for the current used in 
lighting the streets, and to light as many of the streets with elec- 
tricity as it is convenient for the works to supply. Mr. Hooper 
says it makes no difference to the ratepayer, who pays just the 
same. This is so obviously true, that one wonders why the rate- 
payers do not see it, and, still more, why those who profess to 
look after the interests of ratepayers do not more frequently call 
attention to it. In Barnstaple, this would seem to be particularly 
necessary; for not only is the charge for street lighting in the 
town excessively high, but the service is indifferent. Even at the 
high price of 43d. per unit, the Borough Electrical Engineer has 
doubts as to whether the lighting of the streets pays his depart- 
ment; and so all the public lamps are switched off at midnight. 
Barnstaple takes some pride to itself for its importance among 
the smaller towns; and it will be remarkable if it tamely submits 
to be treated in the matter of lighting like a little country village. 


Petrol-Air Gas and Coal Gas. 


Towards the end of a lengthy paper (some extracts from 
which have been put in type for our pages, but are, owing to pres- 
sure of matter, unavoidably held over this week) read before 
the Society of Engineers, Mr. E. Scott-Snell expressed a hope for 
drawing attention to which perhaps we may be pardoned. This 
hope was that purchasers would gradually realize the folly of be- 
lieving all that they were told about petrol air-gas machines, and 
that they might be induced to obtain the services of an engineer 


to help them in the choice of a trustworthy system, for this was 
the surest way of escaping disappointment. There was, he added, 
no more satisfactory illuminant than that supplied by a good 
petrol-gas plant; but, at the same time, there was no greater 
source of irritation than the constant blackening or dimming of 
mantles, and the necessity for frequent readjustments of the ma- 
chine, as in the case of some systems already on the market. In 
the course of the paper and the subsequent discussion, some inte- 
resting views were brought out on the subject of the percentage of 
petrol vapour to air which made the most suitable mixture; the 
author considering the best proportions of vapour to air to be be- 
tween 6 and 10 per cent. A point that is possibly of more direct 
interest to “ JouRNAL ” readers is the comparisons which were made 
in the paper between petrol-air gas and coal gas. In this connec- 
tion, reference was made by Mr. Scott-Snell to some photometric 
tests at which he had been present, which were made by Messrs. 
Mansfield and Co. with two different types of petrol-gas apparatus. 
It seems that with rich petrol gas of 334 B.Th.U. per cubic foot 
gross, a duty of 11°6 candles per cubic foot was obtained. With 
petrol of *680 sp. gr., and a calorific value of 19,500 B.Th.U. per 
pound, there was a value of 132,600 B.Th.U. for rod. net (about 
the present price of spirit); and from this it could be calculated 
that 1o00-candle-power-hours were obtained for 217d. Then 
assuming an efficiency for coal gas of 20 candles per cubic foot, 
with gas at 3s. per 1000 feet there would be 1000-candle-power- 
hours for 1°8d. From this it would be seen that, light for light, 
petrol gas in this particular case was equivalent to coal gas at 





3s. 73d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


























HIGH-PRESSURE GAS LIGHTING 


THE above photograph, placed at our disposal by the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company’s “Co-Partnership Journal,” shows the 
excellent effect of the Company’s high-pressure gas lighting in a 
South London shopping centre. It is the result of the co-operation 
of a number of enterprising tradesmen who are smart enough to 


IN THE LEWISHAM HIGH ROAD. 


perceive thefimmense”advantages of good artificial light in con- 
nection withfjtheir businesses. The installation shown comprises 
at present more than seventy lamps of 1500-candle power. The 
photograph from which the illustration was prepared was taken 
by Messrs. Borup Bros., of Streatham. 








At the students’ meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
next Friday, Mr. Alwyne Mead will deal with the subject of “‘ The 
Production of Water Gas.” 

Before the Cleveland Institution of Engineers last week, 
Mr. Ernest Bury, of the Skinningrove Iron- Works, read a paper on 
“The Bye-Product Coking Process and its Future Development.” 
In the course of it, he dealt with the subject of the application of 
coke-oven gas for town lighting. He said he did not suggest that 
as a gas-making machine the bye-product coke-oven was the 
equal of the modern gas-retort. The point was that, as a com- 
munity, we are carbonizing coal for two purposes—for the manu- 
facture of town’s gas, coke being the bye-product, and for the 





manufacture of metallurgical coke, gas being the bye-product. 
From the point of view of the economy of coal supplies, the two 
processes overlapped, so that if the bye-product in either instance 
—coke or gas—could be substituted, a step towards national 
economy would result. He discussed this question at consider- 
able length, and held that there are many instances in which the 
coke-oven industry may be considered to have good prospects. 
He said that if Middlesbrough were supplied with coke-oven gas 
at 6d. per 1000 cubic feet delivered into the holder, the town would 
be saved approximately {7000 per annum in the manufacturing 
cost. There were many owners of coke-oven plants who would 
be glad to dispose of their gas in bulk at the price named. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 792.) 


Tue Stock Exchange had a quieter time last week by way of 
a change from the agreeable bustle of the previous week; but a 
cheerful tone was for most of the time pretty well maintained, 
though not uniformly all through. Some apprehension in regard 
to the military demonstration in the Far West was a perturbing 
factor ; while, on the other hand, buoyancy was promoted by the 
steady cheapening of money. If fresh business was scarce, the 
settlement provided plenty to do. The opening day was fair and 
promising. Government issues showed strong points, and Consols 
were firm. Rails were in excellent case; and Americans improved. 
The prevailing tendency on Tuesday was similar. All the best 
things were firm. Consols were in demand, and rose } and }. 
Railways were not uniformly up; but the rises predominated. 
Other markets improved. On Wednesday, a turn the other way 
set in; business was small, and the tone was heavy. Consols 
shrank 3 for money. Thursday opened under the influence of 
the previous day’s depiession, but threw it off later, cheered by 
a reduced Bank rate. Government issues were stronger. Consols 
were firm. Rails were poor at first, but wiped off some of the 
loss before the close. Friday ended the settlement—not an agree- 
able operation for every one. But markets generally were pretty 
good. Saturday was quiet, without any strongly-marked feature. 
Consols closed unchanged. In the Money Market, there was a good 
demand for short loans; and discount rates, after some unsteadiness, 
were firm. The Bank rate was lowered to 3 per cent. from the 33 per 
cent.rate which had lasted three weeks. Business in the Gas Market 
was a good average, and the tone left nothing to be desired. Firm- 
ness ruled in all classes; and several issues advanced their quota- 
tions. In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary was active and firm at 
from 105} to 106}. The secured issues were little touched. The 
maximum marked 854 and 86}, the preference 101% and 102}, and 
the debenture 81. South Metropolitan was more active but un- 
changed ; all transactions being within the limits of 119} and 120}. 
The debenture changed hands at from 79} special to 803. In 
Commercials, the 4 per cent. was done at from 113 to 114 (a rise 
of 1), the 33 per cent. at 1084 (a rise of 1), and the debenture at 
773. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Brentford new 
realized from 1974 to 198}, British 45 and 453, Hastings and St. 
Leonards 94% and 95% cum div., Portsea Island “C” 1163 and 
117}, South Suburban 119 (a rise of 4), Tottenham debenture 99}, 
and (on the local Exchange) Liverpool “ B ” 162, and ditto deben- 
ture 101} and 102—a fall of 2. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial changed hands at from 189 to 192} (a rise of 3), Union 
at 954 and 97, European fully-paid at from 263 to 27, and ditto 
part-paid at 20}. Among the undertakings of the remoter world, 
Bombay was done at 63, ditto new at from 5} to 54, Monte Video 
at 1375, Oriental at 140 free, Primitiva at from 7% to 7%, ditto pre- 
ference at from 5} to 5%, ditto debenture at 96} and 983 (a rise 
of 1), and San Paulo at 16. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Metallic Filament Effects in London—In the Train—Electricity at 
the Coronation—Abortive Parleying. 


THE misleading statements of the electricians in their advertising 
literature regarding the poisonous, health-impairing, and death- 
yielding impurities of gas do not appear to have been swallowed 
wholesale by the gas consumers of London; for, judging by the 
reports of the London Electricity Supply Companies and remarks 
of chairmen at the meetings of the shareholders, new lighting 
business is not making any great impression in compensating for 
the loss of consumption brought about by the metallic filament 
lamp. The increasesin the output of current that there have been 
have mainly been supplied by other sources of custom—such as 
power. So far as can be gathered, the question as to whether the 
metallic filament lamp has yet finished its business-reducing career, 
or whether this desirable condition is yet within sight, appears to 
be entirely a matter of personal opinion among those in authority 
among the companies; and the personal opinion does not har- 
monize in the various quarters. It is the view of the Chairman 
of the St. James’s and Pall Mall Company that the current year 
will see the backsliding still further reduced. But when we turn 
to the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation to see how things 
fared with them last year, it is remarked that there has been a 
falling off in the units sold of nearly 14 millions, and, of course, 
there has been a corresponding decline in receipts. It is acknow- 
ledged that the diminution is mainly due to the growing use 
of the metallic filament lamps; and it is estimated that only 
about one-half the lamps in the area have as yet been changed 
over. The increase in business, the Chairman states, is not suffi- 
cient to make up this loss; and, in a true philosophic spirit, he 
admits the probability of a further drop this year. We turn to 
the Kensington and the Knightsbridge Electric Supply Company. 
This concern has had an increase in the units sold of 332,861; 
but the Chairman was careful to explain that a considerable por- 
tion of this is due to the power load in connection with certain 
large contracts which were carried out during the year, and which 





cannot be continuous. While the London Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, Limited, had an increase in the units sold of 3} millions, 
traction accounts for 2,366,000 units, power for 844,900, and light- 
ing for only 20,000! Moreover, it has to be acknowledged that 
the receipts per unit in each division are less than a year ago. In 
the case of the South Metropolitan Electric Lighting and Power 
Company, Limited, the units sold only amount to 595,542 more 
than in the previous year; while the average price obtained has 
been reduced from 2°59d. per unit to 2°38d. owing to the extension 
of the demand for power. But, on the other hand, the Chairman 
announced at the meeting that there has been a fair increase in 
the sales to shopkeepers, and the reduction in sales to private 
house consumers has, with the aid of new business and the exten- 
sion of existing installations, been largely overtaken. This Com- 
pany are also considering a scheme of maintenance for overcoming 
the obstacle of the initial cost of the metal filament lamp. 

The Smithfields Markets Company have to rely very much on 
the lighting business; so that one can, the position not being ob- 
fuscated to any extent by other lines of custom, see pretty well, 
by its illustration, the disastrous effects that the metallic filament 
lamps have really had. In this instance, the output has shown a 
small decrease compared with 1909; and though the receipts were 
higher due to an increase of price, there is no dividend yet for the 
ordinary shareholders, and the future does not look very rosy for 
them. While the Chairman confesses the Company are struggling 
for a bare existence, he tried, at the meeting, to stimulate a little 
warmth among the shareholders by telling them that the Company 
are in a safe position, despite the keen competition of the Gas 
Company. The Smithfields concern is not the only one that in- 
creased its prices, owing to the revenue-depreciating power of the 
metallic filament lamps. There was the Brompton and Kensing- 
ton Company who did the same; and according to Mr. Killing- 
worth Hedges, the Company are also insisting that consumers shall 
pay upon a minimum amount whether or not the quantity of current 
is used. The consumers resent the increase of price put upon them 
merely owing to their choice of lamps; and Mr. Hedges warns 
the companies that such action can only result in drawing greater 
attention to the advertised attractions of gas. Colonel Crompton, 
who is the Chairman of the Kensington and Knightsbridge Com- 
pany, and whose position in the electrical world enables him to 
examine prospects more directly than the majority of non-technical 
chairmen, mentioned, at the meeting of the shareholders, the 
question of the activity of the gas companies, and more especially 
with reference to street lighting. “He had to admit,” the report 
runs, “that they, of course, viewed with some alarm the strenuous 
efforts of the gas companies to oust electric lighting from the 
streets of London, by the offering of lower rates.” But he seemed 
to derive some consolation from the fact that this would not inter- 
fere with their own Company much, as “ they really only supply a 
very small amount of electricity to the authorities for the purpose 
of street lighting.” Though we see that the metallic filament 
lamp has not worked wonders for the London Electricity Supply 
Companies, their connections are creeping up; but the slow rate 
of recuperation in the lighting business naturally results in the 
increased energy of their business-getting agencies, and in the 
extended application of methods that are not, as a rule, classified 
as just by those who are capable of fair judgment. Gas under- 
takings must not neglect any work—individually or collectively— 
to protect their business as well as the interests of the gas in- 
dustry generally. 

The writer of the article in last week’s “ JouRNAL,” on “ Incan- 
descent Gas v. Electric Lighting for Railway Carriages,” has 
given a large and a hard nut for our electrical friends to crack. 
The writer is the same one—a railway expert, with an extensive 
experience—who contributed an article in our columns quite 
recently, which gave other useful information concerning the sub- 
ject, and foreshadowed coal gas, now that incandescent gas light- 
ing has had such proved value for train lighting, becoming the 
popular agent for this purpose. This second article (which con- 
firms what we formerly suggested, that the railway companies 
will welcome co-operation on the part of gas engineers to give 
coal gas a trial) is a closely reasoned contribution to the subject 
from the relative costs point of view. The details of costs for 
both gas and electricity are not assumptions, but are taken from 
the best of all sources—practical experience. Now it may be 
asked, why should engineers associated with town-gas supply 
interest themselves in the lighting of trains that have no abid- 
ing place, but are here one minute, and speeding their way the 
next to some other part of the country? There are three or 
four very good reasons. In the first place, there is an excellent 
advertising value in incandescent gas-lamps affording a good and 
steady light, comfort, and convenience to the passenger during his 
travels hither and thither; in the second place, it demonstrates the 
serviceability of the gas mantle under the worst possible condi- 
tions in regard to maintenance of its life; in the third place, there 
are excellent signs that, in the future, the railway companies will 
be largely tapping town-gas mains for the supplies required for 
train-lighting purposes; and, fourthly, the large adoption of incan- 
descent gas-lamps by the railway companies for coach lighting 
must carry conviction to the public that the railway companies 
have some substantial reason for the preference. Our contri- 
butor shows the enormous difference there is in the cost of 
equipping a single coach with the electric light ; and the consider- 
able difference there is in the running expenses. He goes into 
all this detail by detail with an explicitness that silently challenges 
contradiction. Seeing that actual experience backs statement, he 
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will be an adventurous electrician who puts himself in opposition 
to the writer. How the various items are arrived at is described ; 
the outcome being that—including interest, maintenance, and re- 
pairs—the annual cost of electrically lighting a coach, under the 
conditions explained, works out to £27 5s. 6d.; while with incan- 
descent gas lighting using oil gas, the annual cost is £17 19s. 
With coal gas at 2s., and allowing gd. per 1000 cubic feet for com- 
pression, and 3d. for distribution (3s. in all), the £17 19s. would 
be reduced to £13 1s. When the bye-pass can be abolished, and 
electrical ignition be satisfactorily applied to a railway train, the 
cost will be further reduced. When we remember the thousands 
upon thousands of coaches running upon the British railway sys- 
tems, an annual difference of more than £14 per coach between 
the cost of incandescent coal-gas lighting and that of electricity is 
a serious business. .To save this difference is equivalent to rais- 
ing the earning capacity of a coach by £14 per annum; and on 
only 1000 coaches, this represents (say) £14,000 a year. Com- 
parative information of the detailed kind contained in the article 
given in our columns last week has never before, to the best of our 
knowledge, been published; and it is an important testimonial to 
the economy of modern gas-lighting. 

Some of the electrical papers are furiously agitating the Coronation 
illumination question. The “ Electrical Times” rather more than 
a week ago gave itself up body and soul toit. For illumination 
purposes, gas is relegated by our contemporary to a very distant 
place in favour. The gas industry must shed a tear, and retire in 
despair at its uselessness for this particular purpose. Its devices 
are old-fashioned, and every jet is a leak. How terrible! Our 
contemporary appears to enjoy toning its notes by exaggeration ; 
but its readers are brought into such close quarters with the 
keen two-edged sword of the gas industry that they are not 
to be imposed upon by any ultraistic scribe. Gas will have its 
share of the business going during June next, and without making 
any splatterdash about supplying at low prices. We have been 
cogitating over the fact that there is a movement all over 
the country in favour of supplying electricity at a low price per 
unit for Coronation illuminations, but have not yet come to any 
definite conclusion as to the reason. Is it on account of the 
expensiveness of electricity as an illuminant? If so, we cannot, 
by applying all the principles, both good and bad, on which the 
electricity industry found or do not found their tariffs, obtain 
any justification for the lower prices. Perhaps it is that the low 
prices are intended to be a sign of distinguished loyalty on the 
part of the electricity industry: But whatever the reason, there 
is a gleeful rubbing of hands in anticipation of the bumping addi- 
tion the illuminations are going to make to the volume of output 
in this year of festival and public rejoicing. Factories, business 
premises, and shops will have their holidays; and the electricity 
industry will have to rely upon the illuminations for compensating 
the consequent loss of consumption. There is also rejoicing in 
the fact that, in the illuminations, the cheapest of carbon filament 
lamps will be used; and already there is an invasion of German 
throw-outs which are going to be retailed for the purpose at a 
few pence per bulb. This is a happy state of things; for these 
low-efficiency lamps will again increase the load. While there 
will be thankfulness for such small temporary mercies on the part 
of the electricians, they are also artfully speculating as to the pros- 
pect of the illuminations acting as a lever for getting shopkeepers 
to permanently disestablish gas. Imagination develops in the elec- 
trical industry. But let our friends make no mistake. Gas will 
be in the illuminations field at the Coronation; and the feasting 
that will accompany the rejoicings will make a good pull on the 
holders for cooking purposes. Local authorities will, of course, 
have made a note of Mr. John Burns’s announcement that an order 
is to be issued sanctioning expenditure on illuminations at the 
time of the Coronation. 

With olive branch in hand, and the best ingratiating smile on 
their faces that they could command, the municipal corporations, 
it will be remembered, approached the electrical contractors to 
ascertain whether there was not some open way to compromise 
over the devoutly desired (by some, but not by any means by all) 
wiring and hiring powers. There was conference between the 
parties—in fact, there were four conferences ; and the results have 
a wonderful analogy to the conference that not long since took 
place between the leaders of the two great political parties of the 
State. Certain resolutions were passed; but on top of them 
failure. The final resolution was that, “ owing to the impossibility 
of agreeing to the contentious matter discussed, the conference 
be suspended until further notice, and that each side be free to 
take any action it may think desirable subject to the resolutions 
agreed upon.” A further resolution recommends that a Standing 
Joint Committee of four on each side be appointed to try to adjust 
matters of dispute that may arise. There are some who look upon 
this Standing Committee with hopeful eye. We think the Com- 
mittee will stand a long time in the ranks of useless creations ; for 
that word “impossibility ” in the main resolution is an awkward one 
to climb over, crawl under, or slip round. But there things are. 
After all the big agitation to get money from local authorities for 
the promotion of a Wiring and Fittings Bill, and after all the bad 
blood created by the proposal, the municipal bodies who covet 
the powers are now without their measure, and the time is past 
for its promotion this session. The contractors have had an 
opportunity of learning something of the strength of their adver- 
saries’ case; and they have not, it is patent, seen any necessity 
for coming to an agreement with them. This seems to be the 
long and the short of it. 





THE JUBILEE OF MR. HENRY SALOMONS. 


A Week of Festivities. 

In the “JournaL” for the 21st ult. (p. 509), we gave a portrait 
of Mr. Henry H. Salomons, of Brussels, who was then celebrating 
the Jubilee of his connection with the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association. A short sketch of Mr. Salomon’s professional career 
appeared in our issue for the 31st of January; and we are now in 
a position to give, from particulars received from a Brussels 
correspondent, an account of the various interesting functions 
held in connection with the event above referred to. 


The festivities commenced on the evening of the 2oth of 
February, when the band from the Antwerp Gas-Works gave Mr. 
Salomons a serenade in front of the central offices of the Associa- 
tion in Brussels. The conductor of the band, the members of the 
Committee, and a deputation from the clerks at the Antwerp 
station went up to Mr. Salomon’s office, where addresses were 
delivered and reciprocated, flowers presented to him and to his 
wife and daughter, and toasts drunk. After a further serenade, 
the whole party, numbering about eighty in all, including the 
members of the band, were entertained at a supper given in the 
workshops behind the offices, which had been suitably arranged 
for the purpose. Here, again, there was more music, and other 
speeches were made; and the utmost cordiality prevailed. 

On the atst, at 7.30 p.m., the dinner given by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Association to Mr. Salomons took place at the 
Restaurant de la Monnaie. It was a brilliant function, and was 
attended by the Brussels staff as well as by the Engineers from 
most of the stations. After the toast of the Belgian and English 
Sovereigns had been honoured, the services rendered by the guest 
of the evening during his half-century’s connection with the great 
undertaking of which he is so conspicuous an officer, were 
eulogized by the Chairman; and a handsome gold watch was 
presented to him on behalf of the Board. 

Next morning, the Engineers from the different stations who 
had been present at the dinner, accompanied by the members of 
the technical staff at Brussels, waited upon Mr. Salomons at his 
residence, to offer their congratulations to him. Herr A. R. 
Egeler, the Engineer of the Vienna station, offered a few appro- 
priate remarks, and presented a very handsome testimonial from 
the technical staff and members of the London office, consisting of 
a silver tea and coffee service and tray. Mr. Salomons suitably 
acknowledged the gifts, and subsequently entertained his visitors 
at luncheon. In the afternoon, a deputation from the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Belgium, of which Mr. Salomons is 
Vice-President, headed by the President, attended at his private 
house, and presented him with an address and a beautiful silver 
plate, in a case, with suitable inscription. In the evening, the 
dinner given to the entire clerical staff and pensioners, which the 
Chairman (Mr. J. Horsley Palmer) and two of the Directors (Sir 
Charles Jessel and Mr. R. Wilkinson) honoured by their presence, 
took place. The company numbered about 120; Mrs. and Miss 
Salomons being present. After the toast of the Belgian and 
English Sovereigns had been given by Mr. Salomons and duly 
honoured, his own health was proposed in a very humorous 
speech by M. De le Paulle, the Chief Engineer of the Brussels 
station. He was then presented with a handsome set of plate, 
consisting of five silver centre-pieces and a tray, subscribed for by 
the Brussels technical and clerical staff. Mr. Salomons responded 
most heartily to the speech, thanked the donors for their present, 
and drank to the health of M. De le Paulle and all the staff. 
Flowers were then presented to Mrs. and Miss Salomons, whose 
health was proposed by a member of the clerical staff. The 
dinner passed off most cordially and pleasantly. 

On the 23rd of February, a deputation from the Dutch and 
Belgian Gas Associations, headed by their respective Presidents 
(Heer Baudouin, of Maestricht, and M. de Brouwer, of Bruges) 
waited upon Mr. Salomons at his residence; and the former pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address and the latter with an 
artistic bronze by Meunier. A touching episode was the presenta- 
tion by Heer Bresser, the Chief Inspector of the Amsterdam Gas- 
Works, of an address from about eighty of the former employees. 
All the gentlemen forming the deputation were invited by Mr. 
Salomons to take luncheon with him. . 

In the evening, an entertainment, consisting of supper, music, 
and phonograph and cinematograph exhibitions, was given at 
Molenbeek to some 500 of the workmen. At this entertainment 
an address was delivered to Mr. Salomons by one of the oldest 
workmen (M. Desmet); and his three-quarter length portrait, 
painted by his nephew, Mr. Frank Emanuel, was presented to 
him, as well as flowers to his wife and daughter, who were present. 
The painting is an excellent likeness. The entertainment went off 
most cordially and enthusiastically. 

On the evening of the 25th ult., a similar entertainment to the 
remainder of the men (some 420) took place at Etterbeek. Mrs. 
and Miss Salomons were again present, and also the technical 
staff and the chef de bureau, as was the case at the previous enter- 
tainment. Mr. Salomons was addressed by the head foreman at 
the Forest works, and presented with a handsome bronze flower- 
vase. He was also the recipient of an album containing twelve 
interesting photographs of different groups of the staff and work- 
men. Other speeches were made, and, as before, the health of the 
men was drunk. Flowers were also presented to the two ladies. 
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This gathering was, if anything, more enthusiastic and cordial 
than the one which took place on the 23rd; the men cheering and 
singing heartily. It showed, like the previous entertainments, the 
excellent feeling which prevails between the Association and all 
their employees and workmen, from the highest to the lowest. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Salomons has received con- 
gratulations from his colleagues of the Société Technique du Gaz 
en France, as well as from the authorities of the principal com- 
munes lighted by the Association. ‘“ L’Eveil”—a paper circulating 
in the commune of Ixelles—for the 19th ult. contained a very 
appreciative article in anticipation of the festivities attending his 
Jubilee, and concluding with expressions of the warmest congratu- 
lation and good wishes. To these, we have much pleasure in 
adding our own. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. G. G. BuLLMorE, who has for many years been Secretary 
of the Newquay Water Company, has been appointed Manager- 
Director, with a seat on the Board. 


Mr. PuiLip C. HoLMes Hunt was last Tuesday elected as a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers; and Mr. F. W. 
La TrRoBE BATEMAN was transferred from the class of associate 
member to that of member. 


— 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN LEES COCKER. 

WE regret to record the death last Tuesday of Mr. John Lees 
Cocker, for the long period of forty-three years General Manager 
and Secretary of the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company, and one of 
the oldest and most highly esteemed residents in the town. He 
had been an invalid for nearly eleven years, during more than 
half of which period he had been confined to his house, and 
latterly to his room. But no man ever bore his suffering with 
greater patience and less murmuring; and in the intervals of 
acute pain his natural cheerfulness and bright, good humour 
unfailingly asserted themselves. He possessed sterling qualities 
which endeared him to all with whom he came in contact; and 
his death will be regretted by a large circle of friends. The sad 
event severs another of the few connecting-links between the 
present and the past of the gas industry. 


Mr. Cocker was born at Salford, and had he lived until to-day 
he would have completed his 81st year. He began his working 
career at the age of twelve in the Salford Gas-Works, and contem- 
porary with him in the same service was the late Mr. Henry 
Bowen, Manager of the Cardiff Gas-Works. When he wastwenty 
he removed to London, where he had an engagement at the Pheenix 
Gas-Works. He remained there four years, and then returned to 
Salford, where he was engaged when a vacancy occurred in the 
managership of the Merthyr Gas-Works. His friend Mr. Bowen 
drew his attention to it, and advised him to send in an application 
for the appointment. He did so, and obtained it. This was in 
the summer of 1857; and Mr. Cocker remained at his post until 
the end of June, 1900, when he retired from the office of Manager, 
but was retained in the capacity of Consulting Engineer—Mr. 
J. E. Kenshole being chosen to succeed him as General Manager. 
He was for many years Consulting Engineer for the Pontypridd, 
y strad, Aberdare, Neath, Carmarthen, and Brecon Gas Com- 
panies. Upon the death of his friend Mr. Bowen, he was invited 
to become an applicant for the vacancy created at Cardiff ; but 
he declined, having no desire to leave Merthyr. Under his manage- 
ment, the gas-works were reconstructed practically twice over ; 
and when some years ago the high prices of sulphate of ammonia 
stimulated numerous gas companies to take up its manufacture, 
plant for the purpose was put down at the Merthyr Gas-Works. 
Shortly afterwards, however, changes took place which rendered 
this an unprofitable branch of the business; and it was discon- 
tinued, and the plant dismantled. 

Mr. Cocker always enjoyed the fullest confidence and esteem 
of his Directors, though he lived to see many changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Board; and he was equally liked and respected by 
the employees. He was an exceedingly kind and thoughtful em- 
ployer; and few persons in such situations exercised the same 
kindly forethought for the welfare and comfort of the workmen 
in their labour as was shown by him. He had an excellent memory, 
and his mind was full of reminiscences of persons and events 
of Salford and Manchester, London, and Merthyr. Mr. Cocker 
Was one of the earliest members of the British Association of Gas 
Managers ; having joined in 1868. He passed into the Gas Insti- 
tute; but his connection with it ceased about eleven years ago. 








_ The “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” reports the news of the 
sane death, on the 2nd inst., of Herr A. GELLENDIEN, the 
Manager of the Elbing Gas and Water Works. The deceased 
was President of the Baltic Association of Gas and Water Engi- 
rar go. and took the chair at the meeting of the Association held 
ast year at Konigsberg—a few days before the annual meeting 
of the parent German Association 





VERTICAL RETORTS AND CHAMBER OVENS. 


Mr. Korting has compiled, with the assistance of the respective 
contractors, a list of the orders booked since Jan. 1 of last year 
for systems of vertical retorts and chamber furnaces, in order to 
show how the improvement in the construction of the different 
systems of vertical retort-settings has acted on public opinion 
in gas circles both at home and abroad. 


The following is the list of the thirty-six contracts given out for 
vertical retorts. United Kingdom: Birmingham, Bradford, Dron- 
field, Glasgow, Helensburgh, Lurgan, Luton, Rochdale. Aus- 
tralia: Melbourne, Newcastle, Sydney. Germany: Berlin-Holz- 
markstrasse, Berlin-Weissensee, Burg-bei-Magdeburg, Frankfort 
a/M, Frankfort a/O, Hanover, Hildesheim, Lichtenburg, Mann- 
heim, Meissen, Neidersedlitz, Schonebeck, Spandau. France: 
Béziers, Marseilles, Nancy. Belgium: Brussels. Holland : 
Amsterdam, Arnheim. Switzerland: Lausanne. Russia: Riga, 
Warsaw. United States: Fitchburg, Providence. Japan: Tokio. 
The Klénne chamber oven contracts were five in number, and 
were for—Italy: Bologna, Brescia. Holland: Haag, Rotterdam, 
Tilburg. The Koppers chamber oven contracts were at Elboef, 
and Innsbruck (Austria); while there were no Munich chamber 
ovens arranged for during the period mentioned. 


The East Hull Gas Company have just placed with the Vertical 
Gas-Retort Syndicate, Limited, an order for five beds of eighteen 
Dessau retorts—a productive capacity of a million cubic feet of 
gas per day; and the Wellington (New Zealand) Gas Company 
have ordered six beds of ten retorts, similar to the Sunderland in- 
stallation. Among Continental orders recently received for Dessau 
verticals are: Hildesheim, four beds of fifteen 4-metre retorts; 
Burg-bei-Magdeburg, three beds of ten 4-metre retorts ; Arnheim, 
three beds of eighteen 5-metre retorts; and Lichtenburg (Berlin), 
three beds of eighteen retorts. There are thus altogether nearly 
350 retorts on the system now under order. 


LECTURES BY DR. ELLIOTT OF NEW YORK. 


Dr. Arthur H. Elliott; the Consulting Engineer-Chemist for the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, has recently been giving 
a very interesting series of lectures before the classes of Mines 
Engineering, and Chemistry in Columbia University. The lectures 
were at the conclusion of the instruction on the chemistry of gas 
manufacfure, and were particularly designed to show the problems 
involved in gas making and distribution on a large scale—with 
more especial reference to recent improvements in the art. A 
course of lectures is one part of the general plan of teaching in- 
dustrial chemistry by lectures from prominent men connected 
with the great industries concerned; and Dr. Elliott’s connection 
with the New York Consolidated Gas Company, in the develop- 
ment and erection of one of the largest gas-works in the world, 
made it particularly fitting that he should present to the engineer- 
ing students of the University the results of his extended experi- 
ence and intimate knowledge of this important chemical industry. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS MANUFACTURE.—Feb. 8. 

Dr. Elliott discussed under this heading the great mechanical 
and engineering problems involved in the manufacture of gas for 
New York City, and showed the amount of raw material, finished 
products, and bye-products handled in order to produce the 140 
million cubic feet of gas required to supply the daily consumption 
of Greater New York. 


Gas PurIFICATION—Feb. to. 

This lecture was devoted to a detailed consideration of the 
chemistry and apparatus involved in scrubbing and purifying gas 
—particular attention being given to the methods in vogue for 
recovering ammonia, tar, &c. 

RecENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GAS PURIFICATION.—Feb. 13. 

This lecture explained in detail the recent improvements in the 
methods used for the purification of gas. Dr. Elliott, from his 
connection with the New York Consolidated Gas Company, has 
been closely associated with the development of the method of 
extracting and recovering cyanogen; and the results of the new 
processes applied to the city gas supply were illustrated by a large 
number of samples, analyses, &c. , 





Use anv, Abuse, or Gas—Feb. 15. 

The adaptability of gas to light, heat, and power was here dis- 
cussed, and numerous illustrations of unique applications were 
shown. Illustrations of the adaptability of gas to almost every 
phase of domestic and industrial use were shown. 

Tue VALUATION oF GAas—Feb. 17. 

This was a highly instructive lecture on the scientific and prac- 
tical problems involved in determining the value of gas. The 
subject was discussed from the standpoint of the open-tip burner 
and the incandescent gas-burner in illumination—the standpoint 
of calorific value for heating and power. The underlying prin- 
ciples of. photometric determinations were fully discussed and 
illustrated by apparatus, as well as the principles and practices 


' obtaining in determinations by the calorimeter. 
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PARKINSON AND COWAN’S HIGH-PRESSURE METERS. 


REFERENCE was made by Mr. E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, in 
the course of the paper which he read at last month’s meeting of 
the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, to a new 
meter for registering the volume at normal pressure of gas sup- 
plied at high pressure; and we are now able to give some illus- 
trations showing the different types of this appliance, which is the 


subject of two patents taken out by Messrs. Parkinson and W. & 
B. Cowan, Limited. In view of the fact that the volume of a gas 
varies inversely with its pressure, it was, until this meter was 
brought out, necessary when supplying gas at high pressure, the 
firm point out, to add the requisite percentage to the volume a 
gistered by the low-pressure meter and charge for the additiona 
quantity, or to add the necessary percentage to the price per 1000 





High-Pressure Dry Meter. 


cubic feet of gas—either of which method would 
make it appear that high-pressure gas was more 
costly than was actually the case, especially when, 
as would happen under very high pressures, the 
percentage to be added was a really substantial 
one. A third method—that of making the cor- 
rection by altering the gearing of the index—can- 
not be used in the United Kingdom, as the Sale of 
Gas Act directs that all meters must be tested at 
a pressure of 5-1oths; while a further objection to 
all these plans is that accuracy depends on the 
pressure being kept constant, whereas in actual 
working there are certain to be considerable varia- 
tions, and different consumers will require different 
pressures. These considerations clearly show the 
advantage of some sort of apparatus such as the 
firm have devised. 

One of the patents is in connection with a com- 
pensating index with variable gearing controlled 
by a sealed aneroid, which is acted upon by the 
pressure of the gas, so as to give a proportion- 
ately increased movement with an increase of 
pressure. In this way the registration indicates 
the volume of gas at normal pressure whatever 
the actual pressure is, provided that it does not 
exceed the limit for which the meter is made. The 
second patent covers the fitting to the meters of 
inlet and outlet cocks, coupled together in such a 
manner that both are operated at the same time ; 
the inlet-cock being set to open just before the 
outlet-cock. This arrangement, it is remarked, 
ensures that the gas shall be turned on slowly— 
an important point with all high-pressure instal- 
lations—and by filling the meter with gas before 
the outlet is opened, it prevents the internal parts 
of the meter being strained by having the pressure 
even momentarily on one side only. 

These high-pressure meters are, as will be seen from the illus- 
trations, made in both the wet and dry form and in respect to the 
material employed for casings, &c., and the methods of making 
joints, such strengthening has been adopted as to be well on the 
safe side. Each meter, too, is tested for soundness at a pressure 
well in excess of the maximum at which it is required to work. A 
point to be remembered in connection with these high-pressure 
meters—as constituting one of the difficulties that has had to be 
overcome—is that, in order to get them stamped, they must also 
work correctly at a low pressure. Two different patterns of wet 





High-Pressure Wet Meter—Cylindrical Type. 


meters are manufactured-—the square fronted type for moderately 
high pressures up to a maximum of (say) 15 inches of mercury, 
and the cylindrical type for use with pressures above 15 inches of 
mercury. In both forms of wet meter provision is made for lock- 
ing or sealing the filling-plug and the overflow, so that none but 
authorized persons can take out these plugs. 

Fresh methods bring into being fresh problems; but Messrs. 
Parkinson and Cowan are as well prepared to deal with the new 
order of things as for about a century past their firm have proved 
themselves to be with what may now perhaps be termed the old. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE LARGE GASHOLDER AT HAMBURG. 


Official Report on the Cause of the Disaster. 


WE have received a copy of the official report, just issued by the 
Committee on Lighting of the Hamburg Corporation, in reference 
to the collapse, on Dec. 7, 1909, of the large new gasholder at the 
Grasbrook Gas-Works of the Corporation [vide “ JourRNAL,” Vol. 


CVIII., pp. 733, 797; 805; Vol. CIX., pp. 25, 89]. The report is 
a very lengthy document; but in view of the magnitude of the 
disaster caused by the collapse of this gasholder, and the questions 
raised as to the origin of the collapse, we give below an abstract 
translation which is only slightly condensed from the original, 
sent by Dr. Leybold. 


The report states that, in view of the increasing gas consump- 
tion of the City of Hamburg, the Lighting Committee of the Cor- 
poration determined, in August, 1907, to reconstruct and extend 
the old gas-works at Grasbrook. This decision was arrived at 
after taking into consideration the extremely favourable position 
of the works in regard to the district supplied and to the delivery 
of coal; the works being situated on the free tide-way of the Elbe, 
and accessible to steamers at all times. Portions of the works 
buildings and apparatus, being thirty to forty years old, were no 
longer suitable as part of the equipment of a modern gas-works. 
It was therefore proposed to carry out a complete reconstruction 
of the works in order to secure a productive capacity of 21 million 
cubic feet of gas per diem. This reconstruction, it was estimated, 
would cost about £700,000, of which, however, only some £450,000 
would be spent in the first two years. A scheme on these lines 
was submitted to, and approved by, the Senate and Town Council 
in September, 1907. 

This scheme included, in addition to the construction of an 
installation of carbonizing chambers of the Munich type, the 
erection of a gasholder of about 7 million cubic feet capacity. 
According to the general plan, the site for this holder was along- 
side the Harburgerstrasse, where there was previously a small 
gasholder and plant, run by the German Solvay Company, for the 
working-up of ammoniacal liquor. After the ground had been 
cleared, a number of test piles were driven by the firm of Wayss 
and Freytag, with a view to studying more closely the condition 
of the subsoil. The trials showed that at a reasonable depth the 
ground was capable of carrying the necessary load. The scheme 
for the foundation of the holder was worked out accordingly. 

There is railway communication to the gas-works, entering it at 
the spot where it was intended to erect the holder. It was there- 
fore necessary to elevate the gasholder so that the coal-waggons 
could pass under its base. This arrangement carried with it the 
advantage that the whole area was rendered available as a store. 
The competition for the construction of the holder was divided 
into two parts: (1) The foundation ; and (2) the holder itself. 

Tenders for the foundation were invited by the Finance Com- 

mittee in October, 1907. The work involved comprised the de- 
molition and removal of the remains of an old gasholder, the 
driving of the piles, the excavating of the ground for the founda- 
tions and the removal of the superfluous earth raised, the con- 
struction of a concrete platform capping the tops of the piles, the 
erection of columns in rammed concrete, and the construction of 
a reinforced concrete platform connecting the columns, and, finally, 
the facing of the exterior with art stone, and the cement rendering 
of all the masonry which was not so faced. Twenty-eight tenders 
were received ; and among them were some from firms who wished 
to employ concrete piles in place of the usual wooden ones. As 
the concrete piling proposed was firmer, cheaper, and simpler, 
and entailed less shifting of earth, these schemes were considered. 
lhe reinforced concrete scheme of the firm of Wayss and Freytag, 
of Hamburg, was accepted as the best, though it was somewhat 
more costly than some others. It, however, embodied a more solid 
design and the use of longer, stronger, and more thoroughly rein- 
forced concrete piles; and these were considered to be an offset to 
the increased price. Accordingly, the Lighting Committee recom- 
mended the Finance Committee of the Corporation to give the 
contract for the foundation to the firm of Wayss and Freytag, for 
£14,250. The contract specified that the work was to be completed 
in forty-six weeks from its date, which was Feb. 24, 1908. 
_ Tenders for the construction ot the gasholder itself were also 
invited by the Finance Committee in October, 1907. The holder 
was to be an unenclosed three-lift one of an available capacity of 
about 7 million cubic feet, with an exposed iron tank raised about 
20 feet above the ground-level on a concrete foundation about 
240 feet in outside diameter. For the support of the floor of the 
tank, there was to be in the centre a hollow column 30 feet in out- 
side diameter. It was suggested that the floor of the tank should 
be flat; but this was not an essential condition. A drawing issued 
with the advertisement for tenders was to serve only as a rough 
sketch. It was required that the erection of the holder should 
be put in hand forty weeks after the placing of the contract, and 
the holder be handed over to the Corporation forty weeks later. 
Eight tenders were received, at sums ranging from £46,000 to 
£66,200. There was also one tender at £97,500 for a gasholder 
enclosed in a house and including foundations. 

On examination of the tenders, it was found that the lowest 
could not be accepted, because the bell was of too light a construc- 
tion. The next lowest tender likewise could not be considered, 





because the construction of the tank followed in it involved the use 
of curved plates of a pattern in regard to which noexperience was 
available. The third tender, put in jointly by the firms of F. A. 
Neuman, of Eschweiler, and the Berlin Anhalt Engineering Com- 
pany, of Berlin, for a sum of £50,575, fulfilled requirements. The 
construction specified in this tender was one which had been used 
on several occasions, both in regard to the annular tank with con- 
crete pressure wall and in regard to the guide-framing. Further, 
importance was attached to the fact that the two firms, both well 
versed in gasholder construction, were tendering jointly; so that 
the experience of both firms would tend to ensure the work being 
carried out in a safe and proper manner. The technical staff of 
the gas-works unanimously recommended the acceptance of the 
tender of the two combined firms. The Lighting Committee conse- 
quently recommended the Finance Committee to place the con- 
tract for the construction of the holder with these firms; and this 
was done on March 2, 1908. 

The arrangements for the construction of the holder were that, 
in the spring of 1908, the old buildings and the foundation of the 
old gasholder were to be removed, and at the beginning of March 
the concrete work was to be started by the production on the site 
of reinforced concrete piles 46 to 49 feet in length. By the begin- 
ning of June, most of the piles were to be ready, and the driving 
of them was to commence. They were to remain perfectly firm 
under a test load of go tons each. The total weight of the gas- 
holder, including the water contents of the tank, and the founda- 
tion, was approximately 30,000 metric tons (29,520 tons). The 
structure was carried by 500 piles, the heads of which were joined 
by a strong platform of reinforced concrete. Each pile therefore 
had to carry a load of about 60 tons. The driving of the piles 
was finished early in October, 1908; and by the end of the follow- 
ing month the foundations were completed. 

The construction of the gasholder itself was divided between 
the two firms as follows: 

Messrs. F. A. Neuman undertook the construction of the 
water-tank and the guide-framing; while the Berlin Anhalt En- 
gineering Company prepared the holder bell. The ironwork was 
prepared beforehand in their workshops ready for erection; and 
in August the base of the ring of the annular tank and the first 
three tiers of the side plates of the tank were ready at the works 
at Eschweiler. These plates were supplied by the Witten Steel- 
Works; and the material was tested by Herr Kruft, of Essen. 
The rate at which the constructional work proceeded at the 
Eschweiler works is detailed in the report. Meantime, prepara- 
tions were being made on the site of the holder by installing 
railway lines and travelling plant for compressing air for riveting. 
The construction of the guide-framing was started in December, 
1908; and by March, 1909, the first and second tiers were ready, 
and the third tier was being riveted. In April, 1909, the con- 
struction of the guide-framing had been finished; and by the end 
of May the framing for supporting the crown of the bell was also 
ready. 

Meanwhile, the Berlin Anhalt Engineering Company had been 
busy with the construction of the bell. The plates were supplied 
by the Hoesch Iron and Steel Works at Dortmund. They were 
tested at these works in December, 1908; and the tests having 
proved satisfactory, delivery of the material was accepted. By 
the end of April, 1909, there were ready at the Berlin Anhalt 
Company’s works all the parts of the cups and about a quarter of 
the roof, as well as the vertical struts, stiffening irons, the side 
plates, and the top plates for the first lift. Work on the bell 
proceeded rapidly, so that by the middle of September, 1909, the 
whole had been prepared at the Berlin Company’s works. 

Messrs. Neuman began to instal the base plates of the tank in 
place on the foundations in the beginning of December, 1908; and 
by the middle of February, 1909, the outer wall of the tank was 
completed. The erection of the guide-framing on the annular 
tank was then started, as well as that of the central support for 
the roof framing. By the end of March, the thirty-two ties of this 
framing were in position; and the firm of Wayss and Freytag then 
erected for Messrs. Neuman the inner concrete pressure ring. 
By May, the guide columns, 197 feet in height, had been erected 
and securely anchored, and the bottom plates of the tank were 
fastened to the radial girders. The inlet and outlet connections 
had also been put in by May, and carried up to the proper level in 
the tank. By the end of June, the work of Messrs. Neumann had 
beencompleted. The Berlin Anhalt Engineering Company started 
work on the site in April, and finished the erection of the bell by 
the end of September. In the beginning of October, the tank was 
filled with water; and on the 21st of October the raising of the 
bell by air, driven in by a fan, was started, and lasted for a week. 
The bell was tested for soundness by means of soap-suds. On 
the 29th and 30th of October, the gasholder was left completely 
filled with air, and withstood at this time a heavy hurricane with- 
out injury. The air was then gradually discharged, and some 
small finishing work was carried out, including the arrangements 
for heating the waterin the cups. The gasholder was handed over 
to the authorities of the gas-works on Nov. g, 1909, by the Con- 
tractors, subject to the completion subsequently of the heating 
arrangements for the cups, the contents indicator, and the last 
coat of paint on the crown and the two outer lifts. The first two 
items were to be completed within three weeks; but it was agreed 
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that the painting should be left to a more favourable time—viz., 
the spring of rgro. 

Towards the end of November, the air in the crown of the 
holder was displaced by gas. The space in the crown above the 
water in the tank when the holder was grounded contained about 
350,000 cubic feet. The blowing out of the air occupied four days. 
A larger quantity of gas was passed into the holder each day; and 
the mixture of gas and air was then blown off into the open. Alto- 
gether about 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas were used for blowing out 
the crown. On Nov. 25, the holder contained 247,000 cubic feet 
of gas; and on that day gas to the amount of 88,250 cubic feet 
was for the first time passed into the distributing system. The 
make of gas per diem in the ensuing period ranged from 4,270,000 
to 4,700,000 cubic feet. From Nov. 26 onwards a larger quantity 
of gas was passed into the holder daily, and was taken out again 
in the evening hours to a smaller holder of 1,750,000 cubic feet 
capacity, from which it was distributed to the district. At this 
time, very frequent tests were made of the illuminating power and 
calorific value of the gas; and they showed that the quality was 
quite satisfactory. On Dec. 4, 5, and 6, more gas than before was 
passed into the holder. As the pressure thrown by the new holder 
was higher than that to which the works had earlier been accus- 
tomed, the effect of the cupping of the lifts (which naturally caused 
_ arise of pressure), was carefully watched on the works pressure- 

gauges. The whole working proceeded quite normally. 

A table is given in the report showing for each day from Nov. 25 
to Dec. 7 the quantities of gas passed into, and withdrawn from, 
the holder, and the position of the holder at 6 o’clock each morn- 
ing. From Dec. 1, the maximum quantity passed in in one day 
was 917,800 cubic feet, on Dec. 5; and the maximum quantity 
withdrawn was 635,400 cubic feet, on Dec. 4. The highest posi- 
tion of the holder was on Dec. 6, when at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the holder contained 3,125,000 cubic feet of gas, which was 
reduced by 6 o’clock on the morning of Dec. 7 to 2,895,000 cubic 
feet. On Dec. 7, 530,000 cubic feet of gas were passed into the 
holder ; so that at 3 o’clock in the afternoon the holder contained 
3,425,000 cubic feet, and the second lift was beginning to cup and 
to be drawn out of the water. Therise of pressure caused thereby 
was observed to be from 6'g to 8°g9 inches; and the purifiers were 
behaving normally. 

About 10 minutes past 3 o’clock, a cloud of dust was seen to 
rise up from the new holder, and was followed by a terrible out- 
break of flame. The flame struck upwards and spread at the 
same time far over the yard of the gas-works. The bell of the 
gasholder sank rapidly; lifted upwards a little twice; and then 
sank completely. At the same time that the flames broke out, a 
vast wave of water from the interior of the holder flooded the 
yard round about the holder. Within a few seconds the large 
holder was completely destroyed. The immense flames fired a 
wooden shed between the large and small holders and also the 
wooden roof of the house of the small holder. The fire brigade 
endeavoured with fire-engines to extinguish the fire of the wooden 
roof, but without success, and the roof burned gradually away. 
About 4.30 the lantern of the roof collapsed; and this was fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the iron framing of the roof, which fell 
into the crown of the smaller holder and perforated it. The gas, 
amounting to 1,600,000 cubic feet, contained in the latter was 
burned out within a few seconds in a column of flame extending 
far into the darkness of the sky. The roofs of the works build- 
ings, as well as the wooden lining of the roof of the coal-store 
then in course of construction, were fired in various places; but 
the fires were easily extinguished. 

After the fire in the large holder, the delivery of gas into the 
district was stopped ; and the whole of the apparatus on the works 
was shut down—the retorts being opened, so that gas-making 
ceased. As it could not be ascertained in the darkness whether 
the apparatus and retort-settings on the works remained intact, 
gas-making was suspended throughout the night. The fires in 
the retort-furnaces alone were maintained, with the exception of 
those of the large carbonizing chambers, the flue-gas passage 
of which had become filled with water. 

Immediately after the fire broke out, directions were sent to the 
other two gas-works in the city to increase their distributing pres- 
sure; and the carburetted water-gas plant at Barmbeck works 
was kept in full working throughout the night, and all the spare 
coal-gas plant at this works was brought into use as quickly as 
possible. The Lighting Committee, however, immediately gave 
orders that the public lighting should be restricted by extinguish- 
ing every second street-lamp, and where there were two burners 
in one lantern by extinguishing one of them. By the adoption of 
these measures, the supply of gas was maintained to the City 
throughout the night, notwithstanding the cessation of production 
at the Grasbrook works and the loss of the gas stored there. 

On the day following the disaster, the apparatus and settings at 
the works were examined and found to be uninjured. Work was 
gradually restarted ; the inlet to the small gasholder, which had 
been destroyed, being filled with water. By the afternoon, the 
greater part of the works was again in operation; and the gas 
made was to a small extent passed directly into the distributing 
system. But for the most part it was forced through a connecting 
main into the two holders at the Billwarder works in the city, 
whence it was distributed through the town. On Dec. 8, the works 
made 1,600,000 cubic feet of gas; and on Dec.g double this 
quantity, at which limit the production stood for some little time 
afterwards. 


Investigation of the large gasholder after its destruction showed 





that the whole of the roof structure of the tank had given way, and 
that the central wrought-iron supporting column had been com- 
pletely crushed. The bottom of the tank was broken to pieces, 
as was also the guide-framing of the crown of the bell; while the 
crown itself had sunk inwards, but had held together. All the 
iron parts which had collapsed were lying mixed up on the fire- 
bricks which were stored inside the holder. The upper part of 
the house of the small gasholder had fallen down; its roof was 
completely destroyed, as was also the crown of the holder itself. 
Unfortunately, there were many victims of the disaster—a detailed 
statement as to them being given at the close of the report. 

The reports of two workmen who were involved in, but survived, 
the catastrophe are next quoted. One—a carpenter working in 
the sixth arch from that containing the canteen beneath the holder, 
and on the side towards the river—said that he heard a crackling, 
and looking out saw three of the iron beams or ties, opposite him 
and between the canteen and the street doors near the old gas- 
holder, snap, and several others followed suit. Flames broke out 
from the spot and filled the whole space. They endeavoured to 
open the iron window, which opened inwards, but failed to do so 
on account of the gas pressure. He threw himself on the ground, 
and the water then came down and extinguished his burning 
clothes. He heard no explosion, but only the noise of the falling 
beams. The flames came first, the water afterwards. The other 
workman—a fitter engaged at the time in tightening seams on the 
crown of the upper lift of the holder—said the bell, which was then 
above the third gallery on the framing, rose and fell twice, flames 
issued upwards from the sides, and the bell then went right down 
and the crown turned inwards. They fell, or were thrown down, 
on the crown sheets, and were burnt by the heat of them; but the 
crown remained sound, and no smoke or flame issued from it. 
They heard no explosion, but only a noise such as might proceed 
from the falling bell. 

The report proceeds to say that it was clear from the statements 
of eye-witnesses that there was no explosion, either in the chamber 
beneath or in the gasholder itself, to have caused the destruction. 
It was a simple break-up. Consequently, there was no reason 
why the works should not resume the making of gas as far as was 
possible without the use of the holders. Moreover, it was im- 
peratively necessary that the work of clearing and reconstruction 
of the small holder should be put in hand forthwith, in order that 
it might be ready for use again by the autumn. The city authorities 
voted, on the gth of December, a sum of £10,000 for this work; 
and the Public Prosecutor’s Office gave its consent to the site 
being cleared on the 13th of December. The holder was insured 
for the sum of £28,550; and the £10,000 required was paid ulti- 
mately out of the fire insurance fund. The small holder was ready 
for use again by Nov. 7, 1910; having been reconstructed on its 
original lines. 

The Public Prosecutor’s department for the district instituted 
an inquiry into the causes and consequences of the accident to the 
large gasholder, and examined a number of witnesses. In order 
to prevent anything which might throw light on the cause being 
obscured in the clearing operations, an official of the Building 
Committee of the City, Herr Breuer, was deputed to supervise 
this work. The Public Prosecutor’s department at the same time 
retained Mr. Edward Korting, the General Manager in Berlin of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, and Herr Schimming, the 
Manager of the Berlin Corporation Gas-Works, to assist it with 
expert knowledge. Both these gentlemen arrived at the scene 
soon after the occurrence. On the 28th of December, the Public 
Prosecutor set free the site of the large holder in order that it 
might be cleared, and at the same time commissioned Herr Breuer 
to investigate whether the iron construction had in fact been 
carried out according to the drawings, both in regard to disposition 
and the cross sections of the component parts. The work of 
clearing the site was entrusted, at the end of March, 1910, to the 
firm of H. C. E. Eggers and Co., engineers, of Hamburg. The 
Lighting Committee retained Dr. Geheimrat Krohn, a Professor 
of Danzig, to undertake an expert inquiry into the matter; and he 
obtained all information necessary therefor during the course of 
the clearing operations. The Public Prosecutor stated that he 
would attach much importance to the opinion formed by Professor 
Krohn, as a result of this inquiry. The contracting firms for the 
construction of the gasholder commissioned Geheimrat Miller, a 
Professor at Breslau, and Professor Boost, of Charlottenburg, to 
go through the calculations and drawings, and give their opinions 
thereon. 

The clearing work was supervised most carefully by Herr 
Breuer. Every part was measured as it was removed, and its 
dimensions compared with the plans. All doubtful parts were 
kept, and photographs were taken of all important members. The 
report made by Herr Breuer concludes that the clearing opera- 
tions did not disclose any points of a specially suspicious or grave 
nature. 

Professor Krohn, on Feb. 28, 1910, made a short report. The 
question of the reconstruction of the large gasholder on the same 
lines was considered ; and as another site for it would have been 
both very costly and inconvenient, a scheme of reconstruction pro- 
pounded by Messrs. Neuman was submitted to Professor Krohn 
for his opinion. This scheme was based on the strain on the iron- 


work being kept as low as goo kilogrammes per square centimetre 
(12,800 lbs. per square inch). On Aug. 27, 1910, Professor Krohn 
gave an exhaustive report on the proposed reconstruction, and 
summarized his opinion as follows: “* With the exception of a few 
blunders, due to an improper application of Tetmajer’s formula, 
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the calculation followed in the proposal has been properly made, 
accepting the assumptions made as to the weight of the structure, 
and the dimensions are appropriate. The static investigation for 
the scheme has, moreover, almost throughout been made with 
the intention of keeping well on the safe side in the unit loads or 
stresses adopted. Though not much objection can be raised on 
the score of safety, I must not omit to point out that repeated 
savings in weight could have been effected without allowing the 
safety of the structure to fall below the permissible margin. 
I suggest therefore that the calculations should be revised in this 
respect, and that in the revision there need be no hesitation in 
adopting as permissible a tension of rooo kilos. per square centi- 
metre ” (= 14,222 lbs., or 6°35 tons, per square inch). 

The detailed drawings, which had been based on the lower 
strain of goo kilos. per square centimetre, were laid before Pro- 
fessor Krohn; and after some objections he had raised had been 
met and certain doubtful points cleared up, they were approved 
by him. 

On inspection, the central concrete pillar was found to have 
numerous cracks. It was hollow and filled with earth; and it 
seemed probable that the cracks had arisen in the winter through 
the effects of damp and frost. No sinking of the pillar had 
occurred. Messrs. Wayss and Freytag propounded a scheme for 
its reconstruction in reinforced concrete. Having regard to the 
importance of this central pillar in supporting the roof, the Com- 
mittee decided to ask Professor Krohn to investigate and give his 
opinion on it also, and to say what, if any, objections there were 
to the scheme of reconstruction. In the course of an exhaustive 
report thereon, Professor Krohn said, inter alia: “The idea of 
forming the central pillar of the new gasholder in reinforced con- 
crete is very well conceived. The structural condition of the pre- 
sent rammed concrete pillar has suffered so much through the 
collapse of the ironwork of the roof that reconstruction appears 
essential; and since the load on the foundations will be increased 
by the heavier iron construction, it is clearly right that the central 
pillar itself should be kept as light as possible, in order that the 
existing foundation shall not have a load greater than that for 
which it was originally designed. The construction in reinforced 
concrete presents a very suitable means of effecting this object— 
indeed, the scheme propounded actually gives a reduced load on 
the base of the foundations as compared with the original design.” 
After careful calculation of the carrying power of one of the con- 
crete piles used, Professor Krohn gives an exhaustive criticism of 
the static calculations involved in the offer for reconstruction ; and 
concludes that: ‘‘ There is no objection of any kind to the central 
pillar being erected according to the scheme propounded. The 
strain on the materials at all points is indeed extremely low.” 

Acting on this opinion, the Lighting Committee determined on 
the reconstruction of the central pillar according to the scheme in 
question. The cost of reconstruction of the large gasholder was 
partly provided by the sum paid by the Fire Insurance Company, 
who insured the structure for the contractors until it had been 
finally handed over, and partly by a substantial remission on the 
part of the latter of the actual cost involved in the work. The 
authorities will have to bear the extra cost of about £4400 en- 
tailed by the stronger construction determined upon, but other- 
wise will scarcely suffer any financial loss. 

Professor Krohn, in October, 1910, gave his considered judg- 
ment on the causes of the collapse of the large gasholder. After 
exhaustive calculations, and after taking into account observa- 
tions made in the clearing of the site and otherwise, he arrived 
at the following conclusion : 


CAUSE OF THE COLLAPSE. 


“Recalculation of the destroyed structure shows the tensional 
Strains in the tie-rods at points of junction were unusually high, 
but not such as to cause risk of fracture. The tensional strain 
rose as high as 1930 kilos. per square centimetre (= 12} tons per 
square inch); while the breaking-strain limit was reached at 
about 4ooo kilos. per square centimetre (= 25*4 tons per square 
inch), The factor of safety was therefore always more than two- 
fold. Part of the members under compression, on the other 
hand, showed so small a factor of safety that there was actually 
imminent danger of their breaking. The factor of safety fell as 
low as 1°23; and the danger was the greater because with rods 
or members under compression small errors in the execution of 
the work may result in a considerable reduction in the breakifig 
load. It was not improbable that, owing to influences more or 
less insusceptible of calculation, there had occurred an increase 
in the load, and consequently in the forces acting on separate 
rods or members. As an instance, it might be mentioned that 
there have been found in the cup of the first lift of the gas- 
holder pieces of glass, sticks of wood, small rivets, a lump of 
concrete, and an iron hand-shovel, 16 inches long, with handle. 
This shovel was completely crushed; while there were bulges and 
indentations in two places on the upper edge of this cup which 
were not there when the holder was taken over. It was, therefore, 
very probable that the shovel had been caught between the grip 
and the cup when the holder cupped, and had been crushed there- 
by. This view was confirmed by the fact that, at the spot where 
the greatest bulging of the upper edge of the cup of the first lift 
occurred, a peeling off of the paint on the vertical stiffening-pieces 
of the second lift was plainly visible, indicating that there had 
been jamming and friction at this point. The nipping and crush- 
ing of the shovel must have taken place just before the catas- 
trophe, which occurred immediately after the second lift had 





gripped the cup. It was likely that a small shock resulted from 
the nipped shovel opposing the settling of the grip of the second 
lift into place until the increasing pressure caused it to give way 
rather suddenly, and the ensuing transitory relief threw the load 
on the bell with a shock. The local shock could not, indeed, have 
been very great. But having regard to the small margin of safety 
of the members in compression, a relatively small additional 
strain might clearly have proved disastrous. It was worth notice 
that the deflection of the upper edge of the cup was between 
guide-columns Nos. 27 and 28; and according to the eye-witness 
Hollmann, the girders Nos. 25, 26, and 27 were the first to break. 
There was thus, in fact, some relation between the local shock and 
the collapse. 

“ It must further be pointed out that levelling of the points of 
support after the disaster showed that those on the annular tank 
had different heights. Assuming the main girders were all alike 
according to design, the upper straps or over-arches in the middle of 
the holder must have also had different heights where they were 
attached to the central cylinder. All these straps, however, had 
to be riveted to the annular plate; so that when the members were 
being screwed together during erection, those straps which were 
too high in the middle would have been pressed down. There 
would thus have resulted additional strains on the lattice-work 
rods, and on the central column framing. Levelling showed that 
the lowest of all the points of support on the annular tank was 
girder No. 27. The upper strap or arch of this girder must there- 
fore have projected most above the middle point; and it must have 
been necessary, in screwing to the universal annular plate, to de- 
press this girder in the middle. It was well known that forces 
amounting to several tons could be exerted without difficulty by 
screwing; and in this case, these forces would have had the effect 
of increasing the force of compression in the inclined supporting 
rod or member of the central framing. It may have been that 
this additional strain, produced in erection, which probably existed 
in the supporting rod of girder No. 27, contributed to the bringing 
about of the catastrophe. 

“More important, however, than the foregoing considerations 
was the fact that small imperfections, especially original deflec- 
tions, in the rods or members under compression result in a very 
considerable increase in the strain on the material and, as a con- 
sequence, diminish its carrying power. It might be assumed with- 
out question that the cause of the collapse was the too low factor 
of safety allowed in the rods or members under compression. 
Which was the first one to buckle must have depended on contin- 
gencies scarcely susceptible of elucidation, and to which little 
value should be attached. 

“The subsequent calculations showed that the weakest member 
or rod was the inclined support or strut of the central framing ; 
while the vertical rod, No. 19, had almost an equally low factor 
of safety. In this case, however, the unfavourable assumption 
was made in the calculation that the tie-plate, which was attached 
to each rod by only one rivet, was free to turn about that rivet, 
whereas the friction would actually no doubt have considerably 
increased the safety of the rod. Therod forming the upper strap 
between Nos. 3 and 4 also had a very small margin of safety. Com- 
pared with the inclined prop, it had the advantage of very ample 
cross-ties ; whereas with the prop, the binding plates and rivetings 
were also too weak. The calculated safety, however, was reduced 
because the cross-ties would have given way before the limiting 
load which the rod should bear was reached. 

‘“ The impression gained from inspection of the collapsed struc- 
ture confirmed the conclusion arrived at from the calculations 
that a central supporting rod or prop must have first given way, 
whereupon further props of this central framing and the girders 
themselves naturally broke. It was found that the binding plates 
of these props had given way partly at the rivets and partly in 
the plate itself; so that the destruction of the cross-ties had 
evidently preceded the buckling of the props, as the calculations 
had indicated might be the case. 

“In disquisitions on the cause of the catastrophe, an explosion 
inside the gasholder had frequently been suggested; but such a 
view was quite untenable. In the first place, the holder had been 
in continuous work for 14 days, supplying gas to the city, and no 
explosion could occur with pure coal gas inthe holder. There was 
no mixture of coal gas and air therein. Further,no one heard 
an explosion; and there would undoubtedly have been a report 
if one had occurred. The idea that an explosion caused the col- 
lapse might be traced to two facts. Firstly, it was pointed out 
that the iron construction had sustained no injury when the holder 
had been raised with air for testing, though the air threw a greater 
pressure than coal gas, and that the collapse could only be ex- 
plained by an exceptional rise of pressure in the holder. This 
presumption was not justified, because though the pressure was 
greater with the air than with the coal gas in subsequent working 
the strain on the iron structure did not in the air-test rise so high 
as it did at the moment when the second lift was gripping at the 
time of the catastrophe. The load on the bottom had at the 
moment of collapse, in consequence of the high position of the 
water in the annular tank, attained greater dimensions than at any 
time previously. The other reason for the belief that there had 
been an explosion was that witnesses at work on the crown at the 
time reported that the bell rose and fell twice before it finally sank. 
The rising of the bell might, however, quite well have resulted 
from the collapse of the floor. After the girders had snapped and 
the floor been split, gas had rushed out thence, and ignited. An 
enormous development of heat had ensued therefrom; and the 
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temperature of the gas left in the holder had been raised very 
rapidly thereby. That there had been such a sudden and great 
rise of temperature, was shown by the evidence previously 
quoted, that the crown became so hot that the men thereon 
were burnt by it. There must have been a rise of temperature 
of at least 40°C. (= 72° Fahr.) The column of gas inside the 
holder had a height at the time of the accident of about 25 metres 
(= 82 feet); and if the whole of the gas had been heated up 
from 10° to 50° C., the height would be increased to 28} metres 
(=93 ft. 6 in.). The bell would thus have been lifted 11 ft. 6 in. ; 
and even allowing for a considerable outflow of gas, the rise of the 
bell by about 2 metres, reported by a witness named Zohm, might 
quite well have been thus produced. That there had been a second 
lifting of the bell was also very readily explicable. The fissure in 
the bottom had been at first relatively small; but by the collapse 
of more girders, the opening had been suddenly considerably en- 
larged, and a big quantity of gas had rushed out and caused the 
bell to sink. The flames gained fresh vigour from the greater 
quantities of gas ; and through the enlarged opening quantities of 
heated air could have been forced into the holder, and have raised 
its temperature so much in a few minutes that a second lifting of 
the bell could have ensued before it finally sank. The phenomena 
observed did not justify the conclusion that an explosion occurred. 
The only thing which could be accepted as the cause of the 
collapse was the inadequate dimensions of the members under 
compression of the girder structure, which did not possess a suffi- 
cient margin of safety for the load which, according to calculation, 
had been thrown upon them when the catastrophe started. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FAILURE. 


“ The explanations and calculations that have been uudertaken 
showed that in Neuman’s static calculation the stresses on the 
floor structure had been cut too closely, and no regard had been 
paid to the transitory rise of pressure which occurred when the 
lifts cupped. The load could, for the moment, have been about 
10 per cent. greater than that assumed in the static calculation. 
When, as was usual in iron structures, there was allowed as a 
margin of safety about four times the breaking-stress, this rise of 
ro per cent. in the load would have been of no importance, even 
assuming that exceptional and transitory loads strained the 
material more than if it were exposed to them regularly. With the 
exception of the calculation for the rods or members under com- 
pression, the static calculation had been made on the whole in a 
satisfactory, if not entirely unobjectionable, manner. The omis- 
sions were slight, and would not appreciably affect the safety of 
the structure. The discrepancies amounted to only small percent- 
ages of the calculated figures. 

“ The execution of the building work, if not faultless, had also 
been sufficiently good ; so that no connection could be traced be- 
tween faults of execution and the collapse of the structure. The 
iron used had been that which was to-day produced at all German 
iron-works in the ordinary course of working, of such a good and 
uniform quality that there could scarcely be any doubt as to the 
goodness of the material. The great deformations which par- 
ticular members had suffered in the catastrophe without breaking, 
showed that the iron had been good. Faults in rolling, such as 
had been observed in one slab of the bottom of the tank might, 
have occurred with the greatest care in selection; and such faults 
were covered by the coefficient of safety of the structure. The 
phenomena observed in the angle iron of the principal girder 
No. 2 spoke for, rather than against, the material, as this angle 
had been nearly broken by the violent shock (to which such iron 
is specially sensitive) of the catastrophe, and very little force had 
afterwards been needed to rupture it. As to the execution of the 
work, the severest fault was to be found in that the rivet and screw 
holes had not been drilled as prescribed, but punched. A reason 
for the catastrophe could not indeed be found in this; and, con- 
sequently, the constructing firms in this sense were not chargeable 
therewith. This departure from the conditions of the contract 
was, however, to be regarded as reprehensible, because iron of 
the character used was very sensitive to punching; and no doubt 
the soundness of the structure suffered as a consequence. 

“ Exception had further to be taken to a girder, which in course 
of erection had fallen and been damaged, having been repaired on 
the site and used. Experience showed that repairs made on the 
spot were not generally carried out with sufficient care to ensure 
the reconstruction of the part being free from objection. It vould 
have been better if the damaged girder had been returned to the 
constructor’s works for repair. The repaired part, however, had 
been found undamaged in the débris, so that there was no connec- 
tion between this part and the collapse of the structure. Other 
observations made during the clearing of the site had no special 
bearing on the cause of the catastrophe. 

“ The cause of the collapse, as already stated, was undoubtedly 
to be found in the fact that the members under compression of the 
girder framework of the bottom of the tank were not adequate; 
and it remained to be discussed whether in this respect there had 
been in the drawing-up and checking of the scheme any infringe- 
ment of the generally accepted rules of construction, and whether 
there had been culpable negligence.” 


The continuation of Professor Krohn’s report, in which he dis- 
cusses these points, will be given in next week’s “ JouRNAL,” to- 
gether with the report of Herr Schimming, of the Berlin Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works, which follows it in the official document. The 





latter then proceeds thus: “In view of the opinions expressed in 
these reports, the State Prosecutor’s Department withdrew on 
Dec. 21, 1910, the proceedings which it had instituted against some 
person unknown. The withdrawal was based on the consideration 
that there was not adequate ground of suspicion on which to prefer 
the charge of a criminal act having been performed. The experts, 
Professor Krohn and Herr Schimming, were agreed that an ex- 
plosion or similar elementary cause could not be alleged to be re- 
sponsible for the collapse, and that the latter was to be ascribed 
to the small margin of safety allowed in the compression members 
of the girder construction of the floor of the tank.” 


(To be continued.) 


_ 


GAS-ENGINE IMPROVEMENTS. 





Reliability is now the chief obstacle which the gas engine and 
producer are obliged to overcome for heavy power plant service, 
“Engineering Record” (New York) remarked in a recent issue. 
The successful operation of such engines is fundamentally a 
different problem from the maintenance of continuous economical 
service from a steam plant; and it takes time to train a force 
accustomed to working with a simple gas like steam to meet the 
conditions of chemical instability and mechanical complication 
incidental to the use of internal combustion engines. From the 
operating point of view, conditions are gradually improving, how- 
ever; and it is gratifying to note that the manufacturers of gas 
engine and producer equipment are simplifying their apparatus, 
and gradually getting rid of features which tend to prevent the best 
service. 

In a recent paper before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Mr. J. R. Bibbins points to this line of improvement, 
which shows itself particularly in engine design. Foreign centre- 
crank designs have been generally abandoned for side-crank 
centre-bearing construction. Steel cylinder liners are coming into 
more general service. Dry metallic packing has been substituted 
for the elaborate water-cooled type. Fads in valve gear are 
rapidly passing ; and the mechanism has been simplified by driving 
both inlet and exhaust valves from a single cam. In early prac- 
tice, the regulator was driven from any convenient point along the 
cam shaft ; but it is now driven directly from, or at a point close 
to, the main shaft, so as to avoid recurring torsional effects in the 
cam shaft. Direct governing bas been largely replaced by the 
relay type, using drop cut-off or positive oil pressure to move the 
valves, which permits the employment of a very small regulator. 
In the best practice, mixing is now usually done only at the inlet 
valves ; thus minimizing the results of a back-fire. By the sym- 
metrical distribution of gas and air with reference to the four 
inlets, non-uniform mixing due to unequal fluid inertia effects has 
been largely overcome. The electro-magnetic igniter has found 
much favour on account of its simplicity, and has made possible 
ignition at several points in the combustion chamber—bringing 
more rapid, as well as more certain, combustion with lean gases. 
Water consumption has been reduced by using a series system 
of circulation. Centralized continuous return lubricating systems 
are becoming standard for engine oil, with continued forced feed 
for cylinder oil; the latter replacing all attempts to lubricate by 
graphite or to inject oil indiseriminately during combustion. 

On the other hand, the further progress of the gas-engine on a 
large scale seems to call for the application of improved methods 
of measuring power gas, both with respect to volume and heating 
value. A continuous recording calorimeter is greatly needed. 
Larger engine and producer units are desirable to meet modern 
demands for power in bulk ; and there appears to be little doubt 
that improvements in steel production and foundry practice will 
in time place the gas-engine on a basis comparable with the 
heaviest steam-engine ratings. Perhaps most of all there is needed 
clear discussion and interpretation of operating difficulties, with 
the closest co-operation between the manufacturer of gas-engine 
equipment and the purchaser’s technical forces. 








The International Jury on Awards at the International Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, Buenos Ayres, have awarded to the Centenary 
Retrol Gas Company, a first prize diploma for their “ Turbine” 
petrol air-gas generator, which ran throughout the exhibition 
lighting their exhibit. 





The annual dinner of the Association of Engineers-in-Charge 
will take place at the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant on 
Saturday, the 25thinst. The President (Captain H. Riall Sankey) 
will occupy the chair, and will be supported by the Past and Vice 
Presidents of the Association, and many eminent engineers. 


The term “ breeze,” which, properly speaking, should consist 
of fine refuse coke only, has lately come to be applied to almost 
any kind of furnace refuse (boiler ashes, clinkers, &c.), with fre- 
quently a marked percentage of unconsumed coal. It is to the 
use of such material, instead of proper coke breeze, that many 
of the causes of failure of breeze concrete are attributed. Re- 
searches have shown conclusively that, so long as pure coke 
breeze is used, there is not much danger of expansion, but that 
some kinds of furnace ashes have dangerously expansive pro- 
perties when used with cement; while the presence of any con- 
siderable percentage of unconsumed coal is absolutely fatal. 
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RATING OF GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 


WITH AN OUTLINE OF GENERAL PROCEDURE OUTSIDE 
THE METROPOLIS. 


By ArtTHuR VALon, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


[All rights of reproduction reserved. ] 
IV. 
Gas Undertakings. 
APPORTIONMENT. 


Tue unit area for the purposes of rating has always been the 
parish, so that when an undertaking is not confined to a single 
parish, every parish is entitled to rate the part within it in accord- 
ance with the Parochial Assessments Act—i.e., according to the 
rent which a tenant would pay for such part; and it was decided 
in R. v. West Middlesex Water-Works Company (1859) that the 
rateable value of the several parts taken together must not be 
greater than the rateable value of the undertaking as a whole; 
and this principle has been followed, both as regards gas and water 
undertakings. In his judgment Wightman, J., said: 

It is clear that each parish must rate the part which lies within it; 
such part becomes a separate rateable subject in that parish, and must 
be rated according to the Parochial Assessments Act, upon an estimate 
of the rent which that part would yield after proper deductions. . . . 
Although each parish rates separately upon its own estimate of the 
value of the part lying within it, and the law gives no power of making 
all the parishes co-operate in rating the several parts lying in each, 
nevertheless this Court is bound to protect the occupier of such an 
apparatus from being rated beyond the rateable value of the whole 
taken together ; and it is in reference to this protection that this Court 
must take into its consideration at once all the separate rates as so 
many claims upon one given fund, and must apportion that fund, bear- 
ing in mind that every addition to the rateable value assigned to one 
parish must be a subtraction from the rateable value which might be 
given to some other parish. 

The question of the proper method of apportionment between 
the different parishes was next considered ; and then the judgment 
proceeds: 

Supposing, then, the apparatus to be apportioned to several tenants 
according to the parts in several parishes, the tenants of the parts 
directly earning net profits in a parish would be rated by that parish for 
all profits earned therein, this being the parochial principle of appor- 
tionment which has been unanimously upheld hitherto in respect of all 
canals, railways, water companies, gas companies, and bridges. But 
the tenants of the parts directly earning no profit would not be liable 
to be rated in respect of any rent, in the ordinary sense, which is profit 
remaining after all deductions have been taken from the receipts. But 
as these parts of the apparatus directly earning nothing, but indirectly 
conducing to such earnings elsewhere, are assumed to continue in opera- 
tion, the Company, to whose interest such continued operation is essen- 
tial, must be assumed to pay adequate remuneration to a contractor 
for land and fixed capital vested therein, together with the labour and 
skill requisite for the effective continuance of such operation ; and this 
contractor with the company would stand in the relation of occupying 
tenant to the parish, and the part within the parish would be the rate- 
able subject, and the local rateable value would be such sum as would 
pay the rent of the land and the profit on fixed capital therein. 

This decision has been generally followed ; and it is the invari- 
able practice to value the undertaking as a whole, and to distribute 
the total rateable value between the various parishes—distinguish- 
ing between those parts of the apparatus directly earning profit 
and the parts “ directly earning nothing, but indirectly conducing 
to such earnings elsewhere.” 

The two categories into which the apparatus was divided in the 
above judgment are now usually termed “ the directly productive ” 
and “the indirectly productive ” portions of the undertaking. The 
former consists of those mains from which the gas is supplied to 
the consumer, and which therefore may be looked upon as directly 
productive of profit; while the indirectly productive portion com- 
prises all works, and the mains used to convey gas through one 
parish for consumption in another. 

It is not always easy to make a clear division between directly 
and indirectly productive mains, as in many instances the same 
mains will be used both to supply gas in one parish directly, and 
also to carry gas through that parish for consumption elsewhere. 
It is therefore usual to make an arbitrary distinction, either (1) 
founded upon size and calling all mains below a certain size pro- 
ductive, as was done in the appeal of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany In 1891; or (2) to treat as indirectly productive mains only 
those which pass through a parish without being tapped for the 
supply of gas within the parish. 

lhe proportion of rateable value attributable to the indirectly 
productive part of the undertaking is found by taking a percentage 
\ipon Its structural value; the rateable value of the productive 
mains being obtained by deducting the rateable value of the 
indirectly productive portion from the total rateable value of the 
undertaking. This is termed “the contractor's test;” the per- 
centage taken being assumed to be equal to the market return for 
money expended in providing the necessary works and apparatus, 
or, as It was called in the judgment in R. v. West Middlesex Water- 
'Vorks Company, “ adequate remuneration toacontractor.” This is 
generally considered to be 4 per cent. upon the capital value of the 
land, and 5 per cent. upon the structural value of the works and 
plant. This method can, as a rule, be applied without difficulty. 





But it will sometimes be found that the total rateable value of the 
whole undertaking is less than the rateable value of the indirectly 
productive works when estimated in this manner; and cases are 
met with in comparative frequency where, if the full percentage 
is placed upon the structural value of the indirectly productive 
works, very little remains as the rateable value of the directly 
productive part of the undertaking. 

In dealing with these cases, the practice varies considerably. 
Sometimes the full percentage is attached to the indirectly pro- 
ductive part, so long as the total rateable value is sufficient to 
furnish the amount; while in others a lower percentage is taken 
in order to increase the rateable value of the directly productive 
mains. On the whole, it would seem fairer to divide the rateable 
value between the indirectly and the directly productive parts in 
proportion to their structural value whenever the rateable value of 
the productive mains, found in the usual way, would bear a less 
proportion to their structural value than the percentage taken in the 
case of the indirectly productive works. 

It hardly seems possible to justify the method of taking the full 
percentage on the indirectly productive works except on the 
assumption that a tenant could not obtain works for the manu- 
facture of gas without paying “adequate remuneration to a con- 
tractor” for providing them ; for there are cases in which the total 
rateable value is insufficient to furnish such adequate remunera- 
tion. The contractor would then necessarily have to be content 
with inadequate remuneration—i.c., less than the market rate of 
return upon money invested. It seems more reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that the works are in existence, and that the land- 
lord of the works must be satisfied with a proportion of the rent 
of the whole; for it is hardly probable that a less rent in propor- 
tion to the money expended would be paid for the mains from 
which the profit is directly derived than for any other part of the 
undertaking. At the same time, when the rent of the whole under- 
taking is greater, in proportion to the structural value, than the 
usual market rate upon money invested, it seems fair that such 
excess rent, being due to the profits obtained from the sale of gas, 
should go to increase the rateable value of the part of the under- 
taking in those parishes from which the profit is derived. This 
principle gives the same result as the contractor’s test, excepting 
when the total rateable value bears a lower proportion to the 
structural value than the market rate. When this is the case, the 
rateable values of the indirectly and the directly productive portions 
would be in the ratio of their structural values. 

The rateable value of the indirectly productive portion of the 
undertaking will be divided between the parishes in proportion to 
the structural value in each; while the rateable value of the 
directly productive mains, when found by either of the methods 
mentioned, is divisible between the parishes in proportion to the 
gross receipts or rentals derived from the parish; for the relative 
value of the directly productive part of the undertaking within 
any parish depends upon the profit obtained, and not upon the 
actual structural values of the mains within it. Lord Denman, C.]., 
in R. v. Mile End, Old Town (1847), said: 


The remaining step has been to apportion the residue of the rateable 
value among the districts in which the direct productive portion of the 
works is situate, in the ratio either of the net profits, or of the gross 
receipts, or of the quantity of mains and pipes, and of the land occu- 
pied by them, in each district. Each ratio in the present case gives 
the same result. If they differed, it would be necessary to select 
between them ; and that ratio should be preferred which would best 
show the rent to be expected if the part of the works situate in the dis- 
trict was let separate. It is clear that the net profits in each parish 
would be the best criterion of such rent; and they would therefore 
give the proper ratio. It is also clear that the ratio of the gross 
receipts or earnings in the several districts to each other will be the 
same as the ratio of the net profits in those districts to each other, in 
all cases where the total of expense is taken to be common to the whole 
apparatus, and is deducted from the total of receipts in the progress of 
ascertaining a rateable value. 

STRUCTURAL VALUATION. 

As the rateable value of the indirectly productive works and 
mains is to be estimated as a percentage of their structural value, 
and the rateable value is, by the Act, to be estimated according 
to the rent which a tenant would pay, the structural value must 
evidently be the value for the purpose of letting—i.c., the value 
for which the tenant would be willing to pay rent. The structural 
cost, although a guide under some circumstances, can be no 
criterion of the structural value, for the tenant would not propor- 
tion the rent he could pay to the actual expenditure, but to the 
amount that must of necessity have been spent to provide the 
works and plant, having regard to the efficiency of the plant and 
its convenient arrangement. For example, a tenant would not 
pay a larger rent for a building the walls of which were ‘unneces: 
sarily thick than for one with walls of just sufficient thickness ; 
neither can it be expected that more would be paid for any 
apparatus than would furnish the proper percentage upon the 
outlay to provide apparatus of equal efficiency at the date when 
the rent was fixed. 

When the works are new, and the money has been judiciously 
expended, the structural value will, in all probability, be equal to 
the original cost ; but from the time when the construction is com- 
pleted there is a general tendency to depreciate. The progress of 
invention, the cheapening of the cost of manufacture, the ordinary 
deterioration caused by age and use where these affect the effi- 
ciency, are all factors causing a depreciation of the structural 
value below the original cost. What a tenant requires is a certain 
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quantity of apparatus, with the necessary buildings, to enable him 
to manufacture and distribute gas and generally carry on business 
economically ; and it isto be assumed that he will pay a rent in 
proportion to the amount expended to provide these works. But 
the expenditure must be necessary expenditure in order to attain 
the desired end. Therefore, the value of the indirectly productive 
works and mains actually in existence will be governed by the 
cost that would be necessarily incurred in providing works and 
mains to fulfil the purpose which the existing works fulfil, and in 
no less efficient a manner. 

When an undertaking has been in existence for a considerable 
period, the works are usually the result of alterations and exten- 
sions carried out from time to time to meet the increasing require- 
ments ; and they will not often be so well or economically arranged 
as would be the case were a completely new works to be designed 
of the required capacity. It is, however, not usual to make a 
valuation on the basis of a completely new works erected on the 
actual site, but to take each building or piece of apparatus 
separately, and place the proper value upon it having regard 
to all the circumstances. For instance, the gas storage could 
often be provided as conveniently in a smaller number of holders 
as in those actually in existence ; and if the cost would be less in 
the case of the larger holders, the value of the actual storage can- 
not be more than this. But regard must be paid to the exigencies 
of the site, as it would be absurd to found a valuation upon an 
assumption which involved the possibility of constructing holders 
of a certain size when, as a matter of fact, such holders could not 
be accommodated upon the land available. 

So, too, with all other plant; the principle being that if the re- 
quired purpose can be fulfilled in an equally efficient and econo- 
mical manner in larger units at a less capital cost, this cost will 
govern the value of the smaller units. 

The influence of the progress of invention on structural value is 
well seen in the case of engines and pumps for water-works pur- 
poses. There is a large quantity of pumping machinery, installed 
many years ago, which is still performing its work in as efficient a 
manner as when it was first laid down. But since that time, new 
types of pumps have been introduced giving a higher efficiency, 
very often at a considerably reduced cost; the result being that 
the value of the existing machinery is materially reduced below 
its original cost. Modern machinery also very frequently requires 
far less expensive buildings; and this reduces the value of the 
existing buildings, as*well as of the machinery they contain. 

Sometimes considerable sums have been spent on the provision 
of imposing and ornamental buildings ; and the question arises as 
to what allowance, if any, should be made in the valuation for the 
increased cost thus incurred. When the outlay has been un- 
doubtedly extravagant, it should not be allowed for at the full 
amount; but in many cases it is contended, with much force, 
that the situation of the works has made it desirable to pay more 
attention to their appearance, and spend more money upon orna- 
ment than is commonly required. Under these circumstances, it 
is not unusual to assume that the outlay is due to the exigencies 
of the site, and would increase the rent that should be paid for it. 
Very probably the site has certain advantages over others, or it 
may have been the only one available; and it is to be presumed 
that the necessity of this expenditure was foreseen, and the advan- 
tages of the site considered to be a fair return for it. 

The valuation of the indirectly productive mains is usually a 
simple matter, although difficulty will sometimes arise when the 
surface of the roads is of various kinds in different parts of the 
district. A few years ago, an interesting point arose in an appeal 
by a water company. There was a long length of trunk main 
in a certain parish, which had been laid when the road surface 
was ordinary macadam. But subsequently the surface was 
asphalted; and the question arose whether this expenditure on 
the surface had increased the structural value of the main laid 
below. It was contended that it could not have done so, because 
the only result of the alteration was to make it more difficult to 
repair, and therefore the value to the tenant was not increased. 
But if this contention were sound, the cost of reinstating the road 
surface should never be included in the value of the main, although 
this was not suggested. It would probably never have occurred 
to anyone to suggest that the value of the main would not be 
increased if the price of iron rose, and yet the same reasoning 
would be just as applicable as in the case of an increase in the 
cost of laying, which is all that the substitution of a more expen- 
sive road surface amounts to. 


EFrect oF STATUTORY RESTRICTION OF PROFITS. 


Most, if not all, undertakings authorized by Statute have limita- 
tions placed upon them as to the amount of profit which may be 
derived from their occupation; and when the undertaking is one 
which would be rented solely for the opportunity the tenancy 
afforded for profit making, the limitation will evidently affect the 
rent, and, consequently, the rateable value. This was stated by 
Lord Herschell in the course of a judgment given in the House of 
Lords on an appeal from the Queen’s Bench Division relating to 
certain sewage works in the parish of Erith. He said: 


In the case of gas-works, water-works, and other industrial under- 
takings, where a hereditament is enhanced in value by its connection 
with a profit-bearing undertaking, the profits earned, and the share of 
those profits attributable to any particular hereditament, have to be 
taken into account; and in such cases as these, any restrictions which 


the law has imposed upon the profit-earning capacity of the undertaking 
must, of course, be considered. 





With gas undertakings, the restriction on profit earning by the 
statutory limitation of the price charged is allowed for by the 
general practice of estimating the profits on the basis of the actual 
price charged, or to be charged, in the immediate future. But there 
is another statutory limitation—that upon divisible profits—which 
is quite commonly ignored altogether. It is not at all unusual for 
an estimate of the rateable value to be based on a reconstructed 
revenue account showing a much larger profit than the company 
may divide. This may have been made possible because the actual 
profits in the year of account were affected by some special 
charge which will not recur (and which therefore a prospective 
tenant would ignore), or from some analogous reason. Now it is 
quite true that at the given price of gas a larger profit would be 
made when the special expense has not to be met; but when this 
is the case, the price of gas will probably be reduced, and the 
profit remain approximately equal to the amount required to pay 
the statutory dividends. Again, it may be that the profit actually 
made was greater than the amount which could be divided; the 
balance being carried forward for use in future years. 

In either of these cases, or, indeed, in any case in which the 
profits that can be made are greater than the amount that may be 
divided, it would certainly seem unreasonable to suppose that it 
would be without effect upon the rent which might be expected ; 
while, on the other hand, it is hardly likely that any tenant would 
estimate the rent that the undertaking would justify on an estimate 
of a profit greater than he was allowed by law to divide. The 
existence of such an excess of profit, either actual or potential, if 
it is excluded from the estimate of profit available for rent, would 
certainly increase the security of the tenant’s share; and hence 
the tenant would need to make a less allowance to cover the risk 
of fluctuation in the profit than would otherwise be prudent. The 
effect would evidently be to reduce the tenant’s share, and thus 
correspondingly increase the rent and rateable value. Prob- 
ably, in most cases, the net effect of regarding only the divisible 
profit as available for the payment of rent and tenant’s share, 
while making a proper adjustment of the latter for increased 
security, would be to give the same result as when the statutory 
limitation is ignored. In some cases, however, it might make an 
important difference, because the excess of profit could only 
operate to reduce the proportion of the tenant’s share required 
on account of the risks to which the capital and profits are sub- 
ject, and could not affect the ordinary return expected on money 
invested, or the remuneration for time and skill. 


UNDERTAKINGS NOT WORKED FOR PROFIT. 


Undertakings in the hands of public authorities are not always 
conducted for the profit which it may be possible to derive from 
them, but for the benefits to public health, or some other indirect 
benefit to the inhabitants of the districts supplied. In such cases, 
the rent that will be paid for the undertaking is not entirely 
governed by the profit which is, or may be, derived from the 
occupation, and it must therefore be estimated with reference to 
all the surrounding circumstances. 

The conditions and limitations imposed by the authorizing 
Statute may be such as to prevent any tenant, other than the 
actual owner and occupier, from renting an undertaking; and it 
has been decided [London County Council v. Overseers of Erith, 
West Ham Union, and St. Georges Union, House of Lords, 1893} 
that the rent which will then govern the rateable value will be 
that which the actual occupier would pay for the undertaking as 
a tenant. 

Although for various reasons public bodies generally own the 
undertakings which they occupy, itis not difficult to imagine circum- 
stances under which it would be quite as advantageous to occupy 
onatenancy. Other things therefore being equal, it would then 
be simply a question of the relative annual cost; and a rent might 
reasonably be expected approximately equal to the annual cost 
occasioned by the capital expenditure which has been incurred. 
The rateable value is therefore frequently estimated by taking a 
certain percentage upon the capital outlay ; but if the cost to the 
actual body is to be taken, and, therefore, the percentage is 
limited by the rate at which the actual owner can raise money, it 
is not sufficient to apply this to the structural value of the under- 
taking, but to the total capital expenditure which it might reason- 
ably be expected it would be necessary to incur as an alternative 
to a tenancy of the undertaking. 

Of course, when calculating in this way the rent which might be 
expected, due allowance must be made for any expenditure which 
has been incurred in order to obtain the advantages of ownership 
as distinct from those of occupation ; and it is improbable, when 
an undertaking has been purchased under compulsory powers, 
that the actual owners would pay a rent equal to the total annual 


cost caused by the acquisition in order to become tenants of the 
undertaking. 





Professor Bone’s Royal Institution Lectures. 


A series of two lectures on “ Surface Combustion and Its Indus- 
trial Applications” will be delivered at the Royal Institution on 
the 3oth inst. and April 6 by Professor W. A. Bone, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Livesey Professor of Applied Chemistry, University of 
Leeds. The lectures will be delivered at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and admission can be obtained by ticket (price ros. 6d.), 
to be had on application to the Assistant-Secretary, Royal Institu- 
tion, 21, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Annual Meeting in London. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday, 
at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. There was a large attendance 


of members when the retiring PREsIDENT (Mr. C. Stafford Ellery, 
of Bath) took the chair. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been taken as read, the 
annual report of the Committee was presented. In the main, it 
was a survey of the work and general proceedings of the past year. 
The concluding paragraphs were as follows: 


During the year seventeen new members have been elected, while 
the numbers have to be reduced by seven resignations, and by the 
lamented death of Mr. T. May, sen., late of Canterbury. The total 
number of members at the present time amounts to 180. 

The balance standing to the credit of the Association at the beginning 
of the year was £55 Ios. 11d.; and the receipts amounted to £88 14s. 


The expenditure was £87 16s. 1od.; leaving a balance to carry forward 
of £56 8s. 1d. 


As usual, copies of the ‘‘ Reports of Gas Associations ’’ were pre- 
sented to the members ; a total of 167 having been sent out at acost of 
{41 15s. 
fan: Commercial Section has continued to do useful work; and the 
total number of subscribing Companies now amounts to 49. 

Owing to the removal of Mr. Paterson, it was necessary during the 
year to appoint a new Hon. Secretary for the Commercial Section ; 
and the work has been undertaken by Mr. R. S. Tobey, of Horley. 


On the motion of Mr. W. B. Fargunar (Ilford), seconded by 

Mr. FRANK PRENTICE (Ipswich), the report was adopted. 
New MEmBERs. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick) 
read the nominations for membership, as follows: Mr. C. R. Long- 
botham, of St. Albans; Mr. Edward Jones, of Lewes; Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, of the Gaslight and Coke Company; Mr. Ernest 
Scears, of Hampton Wick; Mr. Frank Higginson, of Broadstairs ; 
and Mr. J. F. Canning, of Ilford. 

Moved by Mr. T. Price (Walton-on-Thames), and seconded by 
Mr. C. F. BorLey (Hastings), these gentlemen were duly elected. 
THe NEW AND THE LATE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ELvery said it was his pleasure to introduce, though he 
needed no introduction, Mr. Head to the presidential chair of the 
Association. He was well known as the Engineer of the Win- 
chester Gas-Works. He took, and ably took, his (Mr. Ellery’s) 
place at the last meeting, when unfortunately for him (Mr. Ellery), 
he was unable to get to London. They were all looking forward 
to his address, and the visit later to Winchester. It would be un- 
becoming to take up more of the time of the members other than 
to say that they all heartily welcomed him to the chair as Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Mr. Heap, on taking the chair, had a very cordial reception. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that his first duty in taking the chair 
was to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Ellery. His (the Presi- 
dent’s) thanks were due to him for the kind way in which he had 
welcomed him as his successor. It was a source of great regret 
to all of them to lose Mr. Ellery from the presidential chair, which 
he was so well fitted to occupy. He gave an excellent address 
last year; and it was with the greatest regret and disappointment 
they found he could not be present in November last year. He 
was pleased to say Mr. Ellery had got over the troubles that then 
caused his absence. He formally proposed that their best 
thanks be given to Mr. Ellery for his services to the Association 
as President during 1910. 

Mr. D. H. Hetprs (Reading) said he had much pleasure in 
seconding the motion. He was sure that during the past year 
the Association had made another stride forward. The address 
that Mr. Ellery gave them last year was very highly appreciated 
by everyone; and they all had a very happy recollection of the 
splendid manner in which Mr. Ellery and his Chairman and 
Directors treated them during their visit to the city of Bath. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. ELLEry, in reply, said it was very kind of the members to 
pass this vote, because he had a sort of feeling at the back of his 
mind that he had not been doing his duty the latter part of the 
year. Circumstances over which he had no control prevented 
him having the pleasure of meeting the members at their last 
meeting. It was, however, a certain relief to step out of the chair ; 
but, on the other hand, it had been a great pleasure to him to fill 
the office, however inadequately, if only because it gave an oppor- 
tunity of welcoming the members to Bath. The visit of the Asso- 
Clation was still talked about in their works; and he could en- 
courage Mr. Head by telling him that he would have a most enjoy- 
able day when the members visited Winchester in the spring. He 
(Mr. Ellery) thanked the members very much for their kindness, 
not only on that day, but during the whole year. 


District REPRESENTATIVE ON THE GaAs INSTITUTION CoUNCIL. 


Mr. A. F. Browne (Vauxhall) proposed that Mr. Head should 
be elected as representative of the Association on the Council of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. He was sure this was a post of 





honour they would all appreciate; and they therefore thought it 
right and proper their representative should be the President of 
the Association. It added no doubt to the duties of the President, 
which at times were onerous, or perhaps he should say incon- 
venient, according to the part of the country in which he was 
located. This being so, he might also be allowed to add to his 
resolution a vote of thanks to Mr, Ellery for his services to the 
Association as their representative during the past year. They 
knew that Mr. Ellery was a particularly busy man; not that Mr. 
Head was otherwise. But they happened to know that it was at 
some self-denial that Mr. Ellery had attended even the meetings 
of the Southern Association. Therefore they were very grateful 
to him that he had represented them on the Council of the Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN (Mitcham) seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Visit TO WINCHESTER IN May. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said it was indeed an honour to re- 
present the Association on the Council of the Institution; and he 
appreciated it very much. While on his feet, he might say that 
they had received a number of letters of regret at inability to be 
present at this meeting. His own Chairman, who had very much 
wished to be present on this occasion, could not get to town in time ; 
he having had a business engagement (which he could not post- 
pone) at Cowes. At the end of his letter expressing regret he said : 
“My colleagues and myself look forward to welcoming you at 
Winchester in the month of May.” With regard to this visit, the 
day the Committee thought would be most convenient for it 
was Thursday, May 4. He (the President) hoped this would be 
suitable for most of the members; and that they would see a 
large number of themin Winchester. The Railway Company had 
consented to stop the Bournemouth Express at Winchester; so 
that the train would leave Waterloo at 10.15, and Winchester 
would be reached at 11.45. It was then proposed to take the 
members to the works; and after the inspection of the plant, the 
Directors hoped the members would join them at lunch. Later 
on, it was suggested that a drive through the New Forest might 
be an enjoyable way of spending the afternoon. Tea could be 
served at Lyndhurst, and the train leaving Brockenhurst for 
Waterloo at 5.50, would reach town at about 7.30. It might not 
be possible to arrange the drive. But in that event there were 
many things in Winchester of which the citizens were very proud. 
He hoped they would have the pleasure of seeing all the mem- 
bers in Winchester, and that they would have a happy time. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN said it was his pleasure to propose a vote of 
thanks to the President and his Directors for their kind invitation 
to the members to visit Winchester. He felt confident that it 
would give the members a great deal of pleasure, and that they 
would spend a most interesting time. Those who had not visited 
the old Cathedral town and the New Forest had no idea of the 
treat that was in store for them. 

Mr. P.C. CLEAspy (Guildford) seconded the motion, which was 
heartily carried. 

The PresipENT remarked that he should have great pleasure 
in conveying the thanks of the members to his Chairman and 
Directors. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that a letter had been received 
from the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Alex. 
Wilson), in which he thanked the Committee for the invitation to 
be present. But he was sorry a meeting of his Committee had 
been fixed for the same day; and this would prevent the accept- 
ance of the kind invitation. He hoped the meeting would be a 
pleasant and profitable one. 


The PresipEnT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—In the first place, I wish to express to you my very 
keen appreciation of the honour you have done me in electing me 
your President. The proper fulfilling of the position, however, 
gives me some apprehension—particularly so as the Southern 
District Association hasin the past been most fortunate in having 
a succession of very capable men to fill the position; and the 
worthy continuation of the traditions of the office is thereby 
rendered the more difficult. Not the least of the difficulties is the 
giving of an address which shall be of interest, and I trust, of 
some little value, to my fellow members, who will, I hope, listen 
indulgently to the few points which I bring before them. 


PUBLICITY. 


Since the excellent presidential address of our esteemed Past- 
President, Mr. Ellery, probably the matter which has been re- 
ceiving the greatest attention from the District Associations of 
Gas Managers and the Commercial Sections attached to them is 
that of “ Publicity ;” and at the various meetings of the delegates 
from the various sections this question has been fully considered. 
It will be remembered that the Institution of Gas Engineers, when 
first approached in this matter, stated it was one which was not 
for them, but for the Commercial Sections of the various Asso- 
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ciations, to whom they referred it. When, however, the Publicity 
Committee had carried out the preliminary work, the Council of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers reconsidered their decision and 
came to the conclusion that they would like to be associated in the 
work, which showed signs of receiving the support of a very large 
number of gas undertakings. A Joint Publicity Committee, com- 
posed of the members of the Commercial Sections and the Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, was formed, and a 
general appeal has been sent to the Chairmen of the Boards or 
Committees of all gas undertakings throughout the Kingdom. A 
fair measure of support is being received ; and it is hoped that, in 
spite of some disappointments, the matter will go forward to the 
immediate benefit of the gas industry as a whole. 

During the past few years, very great advances have been made 
both in the manufacture and distribution of gas. High-pressure 
lighting and high-pressure distribution, together with great im- 
provements in gas fires and fittings have rendered gas more 
economical, efficient, and convenient; but the need for publicity 
seems to have been somewhat overlooked in this general advance. 
There are, of course, notable exceptions, headed by the largest 
Company of all—the Gaslight and Coke Company, who have done 
and are doing, most excellent work in this direction; a work the 
benefit of which is felt by every gas undertaking in the kingdom. 

The necessity of publicity is now fully appreciated by the sup- 
pliers of “ Rival Illuminants,” who not only puff their own wares, 
but, unfortunately, decry their competitors’ by means of unfair 
and misleading statements. All members will have read a very 
interesting report in the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LicutinG ” for Feb. 21 
last, on the work of the Electricity Publicity Committee, who, 
doubtless, think that, by misleading the public, they are doing an 
excellent thing for their own industry.- There is an old saying that 
“ You can tell a lie so often that you believe it yourself,” and per- 
haps this is the stage at which our electric lighting friends have 
arrived. Further, I am afraid that many members of the public 
may begin to believe these misstatements which are so persistently 
reiterated, and that they will gain ground is undoubtedly the case, 
unless the gas industry take steps to counter these unjustifiable 
attacks. The only means of so doing is by the formation of a 
strong and representative Publicity Committee, well provided with 
funds, who will bring in an adequate manner before the public the 
true advantages of gas. 

From the various reports which appear from time to time, it is 
evident that, among those who know, gas has many friends, and 
that its enemies are mostly among the unenlightened, who only 
require educating to make them appreciate the advantages which 
gas offers. 

THE COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


I think it would be well if in the future some report of the Com- 
mercial Section be made at either the spring or autumn meeting 
of the Association each year. The Commercial Section of this 
Association holds monthly meetings, and fortnightly returns are 
forwarded to those undertakings who subscribe tothe funds of the 
section and afford information for compiling the returns. All 
members of the section appear most enthusiastic concerning it; 
and excellent discussions take place at the meetings. These dis- 
cussions are not reported, and the information given is confiden- 
tial between the members. The result is that everyone feels free 
to speak quite candidly, and much benefit undoubtedly accrues to 
the undertakings represented. 

The total number of members of the Southern District Com- 
mercial Section is now 49; and it is hoped that those members of 
the Association whose undertakings are situate in the southern 
district, and who can possibly arrange to attend the meetings, will 
urge on their Board or Committee the desirability of membership. 


SATISFYING THE CONSUMER. 


This being an Association of gas managers as well as engineers, 
matters of practical and administrative interest are equally admis- 
sible for consideration with those of scientific interest, in the latter 
of which all engineers must necessarily delight forming as they 
do so great an interest and relief from the mere executive duties 
which they have to perform. The scientific points, however, are 
so ably dealt with in various papers that I feel I shail be wise to 
leave them alone in this address. 

There are two practical points which I should like to bring 
before the members. The first is—apart from any scientific ques- 
tion of illuminating or calorific power—the provision of a gas 
which shall give satisfaction to the consumer. In providing this, 
it continually becomes more apparent that the questions of 
“quality” and “ pressure” as such are not those of the first im- 
portance, but that the first question is that of constancy. To the 
generality of gas consumers, apart from trade consumers who may 
require gas in large quantities for special purposes, the question of 
illuminating power has long been recognized as being of little im- 
portance ; and I venture to add that the question of a few units of 
heat per cubic foot one way or the other is equally not of very 
great moment. But please do not conclude that I am now advo- 
cating either high or low grade gas. What is of the greatest 
importance to the consumer is that he shall receive gas of con- 
stant density. 

It is well known that the rate of flow of a gas through an orifice 
depends on the density of the gas and its effective pressure. It is 
also well known that the density of the gas supplied is different in 
various districts ; and in its own district each of the gases may 
give equal satisfaction. Gas-burners for lighting and heating can 





readily be adapted to any definite condition ; but it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to adapt them to a gas- whose density is fre- 
quently varying. For instance, in a district where only coal gas 
of (say) 14-candle power has been supplied, unlimited complaints 
of poor quality would be received from the consumers if this were 
suddenly enriched with a mixture of 50 per cent. of 21-candle 
power carburetted water gas—the reason being that the gas of 
greater density would not be passed in sufficient quantity to give 
proper combustion in the burners as then adjusted. 


DENSITY TESTS. 


Throughout the past winter, I have been taking daily tests of the 
density of the gas, and it is found that no complaints are received 
from the district as to quality, provided the density is kept within 
certain limits. I would suggest to members—particularly those 
who have carburetted water gas plants—the taking of specific 
gravity readings, so that they may ascertain the limits within which 
carburetted water gas can conveniently form a proportion of the 
whole gas supplied in their particular districts. Do not for one 
moment think that I am in any way decrying the use of carburetted 
water gas, which I consider in the majority of cases a most valu- 
able adjunct to the gas-making plant, and one which has a most 
beneficial and economical effect on the conduct of a gas supply 
undertaking. I havea carburetted water gas plant at Winchester, 
and should be very sorry indeed to be without it. In some in- 
stances, however, the knowledge that the beautiful adaptability of 
a carburetted water gas plant is available has led to large varia- 
tions in the proportion of coal gas and carburetted water gas, 
with consequently large variations in the density of the gas supplied ; 
and discontent on the district has resulted. 

The remarks I have made as to the addition of water gas are 
equally applicable to its omission in a district where it is generally 
used. In my own case in Winchester, where the gas sent out 
usually contains about 20 per cent. of water gas, if the gas sent out 
is all coal gas, letters complaining of * poor quality” are invariably 
received; and it is amusing to note that many of the letters con- 
tain statements that the Company has again been using too much 
water gas. 

Provided gas of constant density be supplied, the other con- 
dition primarily necessary to give satisfaction to the consumer is 
that of constant pressure—not necessarily that every consumer 
shall have the same pressure, but that the pressure which each 
consumer receives shall be anunvarying one. Then, having once 
adjusted his burners for gas of the density supplied and the 
definite pressure, he should not have many troubles. As before 
stated, the question of a reasonable variation in illuminating or 
calorific power will not affect him appreciably. 

In considering pressures, the former question of density again 
appears ; for if the pressure remain constant and the density vary, 
the same quantity of gas will not pass tothe burners. I am sorry 
if I appear to labour this point, but it is the point. The question 
of district pressure was very ably raised by Mr. Thomas Price, of 
Walton-on-Thames, at the last meeting of the Association ; and it 
is to be hoped that the discussion which followed the paper will 
have led many of us to look into this question of pressure even more 
closely than before, and that we shall hear still more of the 
subject. 

The taking of specific gravity tests is both quick and easy. 
When first looking into the question of the supply of a gas the 
burning properties of which in a bunsen burner would in effect be 
constant, I had made an incandescent burner with an air supply 
that could be varied, and the size of the air supply indicated by 
means of a pointer and scale. My idea was that for a gas of 
equal effective quality the size of the opening and the amount of 
air required would in all cases be the same. This is undoubtedly 
correct; but the special burner did not prove a very convenient 
instrument and it was abandoned. The method recently followed 
has been to determine at frequent intervals the specific gravity by 
means of an effusion test. This is, as previously stated, easy and 
quick, as well as accurate; and it is a direct measure of the rate 
at which gas will be supplied through an orifice, for under a 
definite effective pressure the rate of flow varies inversely as the 
square root of the specific gravity. 

The apparatus consists of a small test holder, with a pin-hole 
orifice through which the contents can escape. Such a holder 
can be constructed anywhere; and if. the holder be filled first 
with air and afterwards with gas, and readings be taken of the 
time the holder takes to fall an equal distance when containing 
air and gas respectively, the specific gravity of the gas will be the 
square of the quotient of the air time divided into the gas time. 
It will not be necessary to make any corrections for temperature 
and pressure, as these will have been the same in both cases. 
Or, to save calculation, if the distance the holder falls when con- 
taining air during a period of one minute be noted, and afterwards 
the time be noted that the holder takes to fall the same distance 
when filled with gas, the specific gravity can be obtained by any 
workman from a table of squares. An effusion test apparatus Is 
made by Messrs. Alexander Wright and Co., and is called by them 
a “ Specific Gravity Bell.” 


TAR TREATMENT OF ROADS. 


A subject which is now receiving great attention from all users 
of the highway is that of the tarring of roads. This question is 
one of special importance to gas undertakings, as it should enable 
them to obtain better prices for their tar, the receipts from which 
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have for some years past been most disappointing. The increasing 
use of so-called prepared tar, or some special tar preparation, and 
the objection which certain fishery owners have raised to the use 
of coal tar on the highways—alleging that the rain from tarred 
roadways finds its way into the rivers and is destructive to fish— 
has prevented the companies who do not distil their own tar from 
receiving all the benefit which they otherwise might have done. 

Some road surveyors have prepared specifications of the tar 
which their authorities are prepared to purchase for road purposes. 
One of these, which I have seen recently, provides: 


That the tar shall be exclusively from that produced in the 
carbonization of bituminous coal on gas-works, and shall be 
free from admixture of tar derived from other sources—in 
particular, of tar produced from carburetted water-gas plant. 

That the specific gravity shall be as nearly as possible 
1'1go and shall not in any case be above 1°220 at 60° Fahr. 

That the tar shall be technically free from water—that is 
to say, it shall contain not more than oz per cent. of water 
or liquor, and that the water or liquor, if present, shall not 
contain more free or combined ammonia than corresponds 
to one grain of ammonia per gallon of the tar. 

That the tar shall not, on vigorous agitation for a quarter- 
of-an-hour, with twelve times its volume of water at 70° Fahr., 
impart to the water more than 5 grains of phenoloid bodies, 
reckoned as phenol (carbolic acid) per gallon of water. 

That, on distillation, the tar must not yield more than 1 per 
cent. of distillate, including water, below 170° C., or less than 
15 per cent. distillate between 170° and 270° C.; also that the 
distillate above 270° C. and the pitch shall together amount 
to not less than 75 per cent. of the tar. 

That the amount of free carbon shall not exceed 17 per 
cent. by weight of the tar. 


I believe that at arecent meeting of the Road Board, this matter 
was discussed, and that a standard specification for tar for road 
purposes was compiled. In order to comply with such a specifi- 
cation as that indicated above, the tar must of necessity be parti- 
ally distilled. Many of the members have doubtless been troubled 
with the amount of moisture contained in the tar produced at 
their works; and the advent of a simple dehydrating apparatus, 
which could be easily worked on small works without special ex- 
pert knowledge, would be welcomed. This might place the local 
gas undertaking in a position to supply tar for road purposes in its 
own district, when it would receive the benefit of much of the 
money which is now spent in railway carriage both to and from 
the tar-works. 

With regard to the question of suitability of tar for road pur- 
poses, and the possibility of the injury to fish, it is pointed out 
that coal tar has been used for years for preserving camp shed- 
ding and other timber work used along the banks of rivers and 
fisheries, and it was only when road tarring was commenced that 
anything was heard of tar being injurious to fish. Without special 
knowledge as to the compounds which are being sold under various 
names, and are being used in competition with coal tar for road 
surfaces, it is difficult to say whether or no the injury to fish, if 
indeed it exists, is due to the tar or to the ingredients which are 
mixed with it. I should not like to make any indictment; but I 
am afraid I cannot regard the ingredients as being above sus- 
picion. In many parts of the country tar macadam, or similar 
material, has been used; and by this means the tar is incorporated 
with the surface material of the road, instead of being a sort of 
paint on the road surface. This latter method of using the tar 
would appear to minimize any danger—if, as I said before, it ex- 
ists—of injury to fishery interests, as the probability of a large 
quantity of the tar being washed away by heavy rain is minimized. 


TRAINING AND POSITION OF THE GAS ENGINEER. 


Allusions to the training and position of the gas engineer have 
been made in many presidential addresses ; and the general trend 
of remarks on those and other occasions has been to urge the 
necessity of adequate technical education. At other times one 
has heard complaints that the gas companies’ engineer or manager 
is not always the representative official of the undertaking he 
serves. This is an age of commercialism; and the man who is to 
be the representative official of any large undertaking must be 
above alla commercial man. He may have assistants with tech- 
nical training; and if he himself is possessed of this, it is a great 
advantage. But that he should have sound commercial knowledge 
and business instincts is the first consideration. 

In the early days, technical education was frequently absent ; 
but the aspirant to the position of manager of a gas-works, or the 
manager of a company or corporation gas undertaking had usually 
had a good drilling in commercial matters, as well as practical 
gas-works experience, with the result that the business he con- 
trolled was rendered a prosperous one. Later, greater prominence 
was given to the technical education of the gas engineer, who was 
In Many cases to be more manager than engineer; and many 
young men had excellent engineering training in large works only 
to find, on obtaining responsible positions, that they were sadly 
deficient in business training. Business training is a necessity 
which is at least as great as engineering training to every gas 
manager. 

_ Since writing this address, a report appeared in the “ Engineer- 
ing Supplement of ‘The Times’” of yesterday, of an address on 
“ Commercial Engineering ” before the Municipal Technical School 





a by Mr. M. Railing. In concluding his address, he 
sai 

It was necessary that a man to be fit to occupy a leading position 
should make himself acquainted with the rudiments of commercial 
knowledge, accountancy, business organization, commercial law, bank 
practice, and patent laws. To those who were fitting themselves 
for an engineering career by a University training, he would say that 
these branch subjects must be studied simultaneously ; and those who 
were undergoing apprenticeship should insist that their apprenticeship 
should cover not only the time spent in the technical departments, but 
also that passed in the commercial branches of the works. Only by 
such a combination of strictly technical and commercial knowledge 
could we obtain a supply of engineers who would be able to regain for 
—— the premier position among the manufacturing countries of the 
world. 

In these days of progress in all professions it behoves the 
engineer to be careful that his position in the industrial world be 
not belittled. It has always been the practice of companies to 
have their accounts audited, to ensure that the money is safe; 
but it is only in the larger companies that the same care is exer- 
cised with regard to the companies’ actual property. The practice 
of the employment of chartered accountants, who certify that the 
accounts are correct, is growing ; and it is equally important that 
the published accounts of all companies owning property of any 
description should contain the certificate of the engineer to the 
company that such property has been properly maintained during 
the period covered by the accounts. Unless the property of the 
company has been properly maintained, the accounts are value- 
less as showing its true position. This is a point that the engineer 
should see be not overlooked. 


At the close of the address, 

Mr. B. F. Browne, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, said he could conceive of nothing more difficult than the 
composition of a presidential address to such an Association as 
this. The address must bea finished product. It must be neither 
acid nor alkaline; but, like sulphate of ammonia, it must be 
neutral. [Laughter.] Their new President had been most success- 
ful in his address in fulfilling these conditions. Although they 
might all feel with him as to his responsibilities in occupying the 
chair, they could not but remember at the same time that this 
was the highest honour the Association could confer on one of its 
members. Mr. Head had been preceded in the chair by men of 
note ; and he, as all would admit, was a worthy successor. 

Mr. C. F. Franks (Bankside), in seconding the motion, said he 
considered the President’s address exhibited a great breadth of 
view, and was of considerable interest. 


SPECIFICATION OF TAR FOR ROAps. 


Mr. Every desired to support the motion. He remarked that 
it had become increasingly difficult to find fresh subjects for 
addresses; but Mr. Head had led them into new fields. With 
regard to the question of the use of tar for roads, he hoped the 
address would not get into the hands of some road authorities 
who would insist that all tar should answer the specification in- 
cluded in it. If this were the result, he feared there were difficul- 
ties ahead. This was an important question; and perhaps in his 
reply, the President would make it quite clear that the specification 
did not conform to his idea as to the tar that should be sent out 
from a gas-works, but that it was merely what some people thought 
was the condition in which it should be used on roads. 

The PrEsIDENT, in his response, said it was an especial pleasure 
to him that the vote of thanks had been proposed and seconded 
by old South Metropolitan men. Mr. Ellery in his remarks had 
expressed the hope that the tar specification was not what they 
were going to have. He (the President) might say definitely that 
it was one that had actually been put forward. He was anxious 
to ventilate the subject, as he thought it too much of a good 
thing ; and they did not want more of the same kind. 


INSTITUTION BENEVOLENT FuND—AN APPEAL. 


The PresipEnT said that Mr. Ellery had proposed to bring 
forward at their last meeting the question of the Benevolent Fund 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Being absent, he could not 
do so; and it was therefore left to him (the President) to make an 
effort. The whole thing, however, fell flat, because he had no 
information on which to adequately deal with it. He therefore 
feared the advantage that ought to have accrued to this excellent 
charity had not been realized. They had 177 members of the Asso- 
ciation, many of whom (practically all of whom) were comfortably 
off; but only 52 members of the 177 subscribed to the fund. This 
was almost as bad as the 10 per cent. who agreed to subscribe 
to the Publicity Committee. After they had heard Mr. Ellery’s 
figures, he hoped all would agree to subscribe something. Sub- 
scriptions were accepted down to 5s., and he was sure that there 
was nobody in the room to whom 5s. a year would do any harm, 
while it would do good to a deserving charity. 

Mr. ELvery said the President had asked him to mention this 
matter that day. It really was one ot great interest to the 
industry at the present moment. He attended the last meeting 
of the Benevolent Fund Committee when the various cases need- 
ing assistance were considered. He had a list of those who 
were being helped at the present time; and among them there 
were no less than nine widows in very needy circumstances. He 
took it that it was quite unnecessary for him to explain why they 
were in such needy circumstances. The fact was that they were ; 
and they were left to face the world unprovided for. But for the 
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‘assistance they were receiving from the Benevolent Fund of the 

Institution, one scarcely liked to think of the distress that would 
have overtaken them. He had himself visited one of the reci- 
pients.of help from the Benevolent Fund. Whatever one might 
sayas to the pity of a man who had once occupied a position in 
‘the gas industry to be in the state in which he found him, there 
was.the fact,» He was reduced to living in one room in a poor 
‘street, and not a very comfortable room ; and he assured him (Mr. 
Ellery) that but for the relief he received from the Benevolent 
Fund he would have been sitting there without food or fire. He 
would ask them just to look at two figures in the Benevolent Fund 
accounts. The subscriptions for the year to Dec. 31 last amounted 
to £175 18s.; the assistance to widows, orphans, and members had 
amounted to £29615s. The figures spoke for themselves. There 
had been, he believed, an impression abroad that the Benevolent 
Fund Committee had the handling of quite enough money. He 
should like to remove any such impression from the mind of any 
gentleman present. There was urgent need for help for the fund. 
It was true it was assisted by donations and interest on investments. 
But what the Benevolent Fund wanted was a larger number of 
subscribers, so that the fund would be on a broader basis. He 
trusted that he had said enough to show the need from the stand- 
point of those who had sunk into a necessitous condition. He 
had tried also to show the need so far as the funds went. If 
there was anyone present who was not a subscriber, and he tried 
to picture the difference between these cases being with help and 
without help, he (Mr. Ellery) thought it would induce him to put 
his hand in his pocket, and at once become a subscriber. 


HIGH-PRESSURE LIGHTING. 


The discussion was then taken on the paper read by Mr. A. E. 
BroapBerry (Tottenham), at the meeting of the Association in 
November. [see “ JouRNAL,” Nov. 15, p. 480]. A report of the 
various speakers’ remarks will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


_ This concluded the business before the meeting. 


* Shortly afterwards, the members dined together, with the Presi- 
DENT in the chair. The after-dinner proceedings were of the 
usual happy character ; the programme being composed of toasts 
and music. The toast of “The Southern District Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers” was proposed by Dr. R. LrEssina, 
and responded to by the PresipENT. Mr. C. W. Orrorp sub- 
mitted “The Past-Presidents and the Committee,” and reply 
was made by Mr. J. Parerson. Mr. ARTHUR VALON gave “ The 
Institution of Gas Engineers and Kindred Associations ;” and 
Mr. H. N. CiLark responded. Mr, A, F. Browne submitted 
“The Hon. Secretary,” and Mr. W. E. Price replied. The final 
toast was “ The Visitors and the Press.” It was proposed by the 
PRESIDENT, and (for the visitors) Mr. A, S. Leca responded. 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 





Visit to Chatham and Gillingham. 


A visit which had for a long time been keenly looked forward 
to by those members of the London and Southern District Junior 


Gas Association who were fortunate enough to be able to arrange 
to take part in it, was paid last Thursday, when a long day was 
spent in Chatham and Gillingham getting through a programme 
which allowed of hardly an idle moment. There was an early 
start from London; and on arrival at Chatham, the party were 
met by Mr. C. Tanner (the Superintendant of the Gillingham 
works.of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company), 
to whom, it may be remarked, thanks were mainly due for the 
success of the outing, to assure which he had spared himself no 
pains. — 

In the first place, Mr. Tanner had been instrumental in arranging 
for an inspection of the Chatham School of Military Engineering, 
in which, during the morning, about a couple of hours of absorbing 
interest were spent; the cordial welcome extended to the party 
being greatly appreciated on all hands. Assembling in the lecture 
theatre of the Royal Engineers’ Institute, the members were met, 
on behalf of the Commandant, by Major Henniker, R.E., Chief 
Instructor in Construction, who gave them a brief account of the 
school, illustrated by a number of excellent lantern slides. He 
explained that the Corps of Royal Engineers contains men 
of more than fifty different trades, of which over forty are taught 
at this school—the work done at which consists of the training of 
young officers and recruits as soldiers; their training in civil trades 
and professions; and administration (i.c., the pay, feeding, cloth- 
ing, housing, &c., of the personnel). Usually there are about 750 
officers and men undergoing instruction; and the instructional 
staff consists of about 70. There are about 250 officers and men 
engaged on military duties, administration, &c.; and nearly 50 
civilians are employed. Thus the total strength of the personnel 
of the school is over 1100. All young officers go through a course 
lasting twenty-one months; and all recruits undergo a course 
lasting seven months. There are altogether 32 different courses 
of instruction; to meet various requirements. Having been photo- 
graphed on the steps of the schoul, the party were formed into 
groups, and conducted by Major Henniker and other officers 
round the schools of drawing, printing, survey, photography, litho- 





graphy, and electricity. A tour was also made of the workshops, 
the bridging ground, &c.; while another feature of interest ‘in 
the programme was an inspection of the Gordon relics. In the 
different shops, a large number of modern machine tools were 
seen; and some time was spent in the well-equipped electricity 
generating station. There was, indeed, in every direction abundant 
proof that every possible facility exists for thorough training in 
the comprehensive schedule of subjects which is included in the 
various courses of instruction. All present admitted that the 
school is an eminently practical one. At the conclusion of the 
visit, the President (Mr. L. F. Tooth), Mr. F. Ainsworth, and Mr. 
Tanner all voiced their thanks to the Commandant, and to Major 
Henniker and the officers who were with him, for the cordial 
reception that had been accorded tothe Association. In acknow- 
ledgment, Major Henniker said he had tried to make the visit 
attractive, and hoped that on some future occasion the members 
would be able to come and see them again. 

The next item was lunch; and as soon as this could conveni- 
ently be got through, a move was made to the Chatham Dock- 
yard, where another couple of hours were both profitably and 
enjoyably spent. We cannot pause here to describe the various 
things that were seen in the dockyard; and, in any case, it would 
hardly be necessary, for every Briton knows them—and loves 
them. From the museum to workshops of enormous extent, from 
submarines to torpedo-boat destroyers, and from these to 
armoured cruisers and battleships, the members were courteously 
conducted; and, more than all this, they were taken over the 
“ Indomitable,” whose provisions both for and against attack were 
the object of much attention. 

A very short walk from the dockyard, brought*the members 
to the Gillingham Gas-Works, an inspection of which was to 
conclude the “ business” of the day. Mr. Tanner, who (with his 
son, Mr. C. Tanner, jun.,and the foreman, Mr. Meyson) explained 
the various features of the works, at the outset expressed the regret 
of Mr. James M. Veevers (the Engineer and Manager of the Com- 
pany) at his inability to be present to welcome the Association. 
The Company have two works—Rochester and Gillingham; the 
former station having the larger output. The make of gas at 
the Gillingham works last year was about 220,000,000 cubic 
feet; the output having been as much as 1,300,000 cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours. The plant available is, however, capable 
of easily turning out 1,500,000 cubic feet per day. For coal-gas 
manufacture, there are twelve settings of seven 19 feet through 
retorts (four oval and three round). At present, direct-firing is in 
operation; andthe retorts are charged by hand—this being accom- 
plished at both ends of the retort atthesame time. The first part 
of the process of condensation is carried out in a 12-inch main 
running round the retort-house. Then the gas passes into a 14-inch 
main outside the house, and from there into a 24-inch main. A 
feature in the exhauster-house is the engines, which were installed 
as long ago as 1868, and are still running well. The exhausters 
themselves, of course, are modern, and are of Messrs. Waller and 
Son’s four-blade type. Attention was drawn to the fact that in 
this house the mains are above ground, so that they are easily 
get-at-able. There are two Livesey washers, and a Laycock and 
Clapham washer-scrubber. Sulphate of ammonia is not made on 
the works. Oxide of iron only is used for purification ; and there 
are two sets of purifiers, each consisting of four boxes. The set 
used for the coal gas is by Messrs. C. & W. Walker, and is fitted 
with a centre-valve. The water-gas set (in which the oxide is 
always used first) is by Messrs. Cutler and Sons, and is provided 
with Jager grids. The carburetted water-gas plant, which consists 
of two 500,000 cubic feet per day sets, is by the Economical Gas 
Apparatus Construction Company. 

The coal gas and water gas are measured through separate 
station-meters (made respectively by Messrs. Parkinson and 
W. & B. Cowan and the Gas-Meter Company) ; and then they 
are finally mixed in a main just before entering the holder. The 
storage consists of two gasholders of a combined capacity of 
about 470,000 cubic feet; and Mr. Tanner finds it is the better 
plan to run the gas into one holder, and from there into the other 
holder, so as to afford full opportunity for diffusing. From the 
well, the tar and liquor are pumped into tanks—the tar-tank being 
of 50,000 gallons capacity, and the liquor tank 70,000 to 80,000 
gallons. In addition, there is an oil-tank, which holds 63,000 
gallons. The oil comes up by barge, from which it is pumped 
direct into this tank by a steam-pump. There is an engineer’s 
and general shop, in which a small gas-engine has been fitted for 
tool driving ; no outside help being sought for work that can be 
carried out on the premises. It may be pointed out that the 
works are on the banks of the River Medway; and the coal is 
taken to Rochester, and there transferred into barges and brought 
to Gillingham. On the arrival of the barge, the coal is filled into 
baskets, and loaded in carts, which take it up to the yard. This 
work is done by contract. A substantial coal-store, capable of 
holding some 1500 tons, has lately been erected. 

The tour of the works completed, the visitors sat down to tea 
on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Tanner. In proposing a vote 
of thanks to their hosts, the President remarked that for the day’s 
instruction and enjoyment they were very greatly indebted to Mr. 
Tanner. Mr. E. G. Stewart seconded the vote, which was suppor- 
ted by Mr. Ainsworth, and carried with applause. Mr. Tanner 
said he had been only too pleased to do what he could to make 
the visit a success; and later on, when the Gillingham works 
had been modernized, he would be only too pleased to see the 
Association there again. 
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GAS COOKERS AND PARTS 


ENAMELLED CROWN PLATES anv LININGS. 


A GAS ENGINEER WRITES : ‘Your Gas Stove Burners and Deflectors 
have more than double the life of those 


supplied us by other Makers.”’ 








We can make your Stove Department show a big increase in profit. 
Send us Trial Order for:—Burners and Deflectors, with Samples. 


Telegram: “AMOUR, LONDON, A. G. CLOAHBE: 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, 


MERRIFIELD-WESTCOTT- WATER-GAS 
PEARSON PATENTS. 3 R A 7 S PLANTS 

9, ABINGDON STREET, ai 
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HIGH-PRESSURE SHOP LIGHTING. 


[Discussion on Mr. A. E. Broadberry’s Southern Association Paper.] 

At the November Meeting of the Southern District Association 
of Gas Managers, Mr. A. E. BroapBerry (Tottenham) read a 
highly-interesting paper on the above subject; but owing to pres- 
sure of time on the occasion, the discussion was adjourned to the 
March meeting. This was held last Thursday ; and the discus- 
sion proved to be most informative. The paper and illustrations 
were published in the “JournaL” for Nov. 15 last, p. 480. 


Mr. BroapBERRY, in reintroducing the subject, said he did not 
desire to add very much to what appeared in the paper which he 
had the pleasure of reading before the Association in November 
last. Briefly, it consisted of a description of a fairly large instal- 
lation of high-pressure lighting at Tottenham, arranged on the 
joint principle, wherein a lot of consumers combined together, 
so as to have a good show ot outside lighting. Instead of com- 
pressing the gas for themselves, under their joint organization 
they made arrangements with the Gas Company to supply every- 
thing—that was to say, the lamps themselves, the fixing of the 
lamps, the supply of the gas and mantles, provide for the clean- 
ing of the lamps, and the compressing of the gas, together with all 
labour and attention in connection with the lamps, at a fixed sum 
per lamp per annum. In other words, the arrangement was 
almost on the same lines as had been previously made at Ilford. 
The paper was written mainly with the object of inducing those 
in the industry who had undertaken similar work to give the gas 
profession the benefit of their experience, and a description of 
their methods, so that they might copy each other in any good 
points, and avoid the mistakes that some might have made. In 
their case at Tottenham, they started the system very slowly and 
carefully in one corner of the district where there were a lot of 
good shops grouped together. So much success was met with 
there, that they tried another district in which was another group 
of shops. So they went on, until they had five small isolated 
compressor stations. Then they considered it would be wise, for 
the sake of saving divided labour, attention, rents, and so on, to 
combine the whole system into one central compressor station. 
On account of the demand that had cropped up in the districts 
where they had these high-pressure lamps, they had had to start 
other isolated installations. But he was pleased to say that his 
Directors had passed a resolution to lay an additional 6 miles of 
high-pressure mains, so as to link up the whole of the installations 
intoone system. Atthe time he wrote the paper, they had on the 
central station some 555 lamps; and on this particular system, they 
had since put on an additional 85 lamps. Altogether, with the other 
isolated installations they had started since, and with the lamps that 
were on order, and not fixed, they had a total of 809, which meant 
an income of something over £3000. It did not need a great deal 
of argument to show that, with an income from any installation 
of this sort, for the outside lighting of shops, they could make an 
excellent show for £3000, and make a very good advertisement for 
gas. On the score of advertisement, these installations were un- 
doubtedly very valuable. It was the greatest weapon they had in 
their hands against electricity. Speaking not many days since 
to a friend of his who is an electrical engineer, he said: “ I must 
congratulate you on your high-pressure system. Although I am 
an electrical engineer, if I had to give an independent opinion as 
to the best illuminant for outside lighting, I think I should have to 
say it was high-pressure gas.” He hoped on this occasion other 
members would give them of their experience. 

Mr, C. S. ELLery (Bath) said he wished to thank Mr. Broad- 
berry for the excellent paper he produced at the last meeting. 
There were two or three things in it he should like to refer to. 
lirst of all, perhaps he ought to say they had at Bath laid them- 
selves out of late years to try the effect of high-pressure supply 
on a considerable scale. It was a little disappointing in one way, 
seeing that advances had been so rapid that the plant that was 
put down not long ago was obsolete now. They started at Bath 
with a pressure of 12 inches; but it had to be increased very 
shortly to 16 inches. After this, they were hearing of pressures 
of 40 and 50 inches; and the other day he had the pleasure of 
hearing an engineer in London who was now discussing go inches. 
Perhaps Mr. Broadberry would explain what system he would now 
propose that they should put down. They were at Bath with this 
high-pressure system taking perhaps a daring course. Three 
compressors that they had put down were practically obsolete. 
He was not concerned over this now, because the demand had 
overtaken two of them; but he would only have to scrap one. 
They were now about to lay down a plant on a somewhat large 
scale, which would supply throughout the centre of the city high- 
pressure gas up to go inches. And from what he had already been 
asked to do, he could confirm the remark Mr. Broadberry had 
made that, with high-pressure gas-lamps, it was still more difficult 
for their electric friends to hold their ground. There were one or 
two points in the paper he should like totouch upon. Mr. Broad- 
berry spoke of pressure registers in various parts of the district. 
This was growing very important; and he (Mr. Ellery) thought it 
was a matter they must come to. He was afraid gas engineers 
had not generally been quite careful enough watching the pressure 
at the points where it was at its worst. Therefore it was desir- 
able to have pressure registers fixed in houses (the cost was very 
little), which would show throughout the twenty-four hours the 


variations of pressure at these points. Then Mr. Broadberry spoke 
of a fixed charge of 20s. a quarter fortheselamps. He (Mr. Ellery) 
was going from this system. It seemed to him if they could get 
the users of these lamps to take them on the hire-purchase 
system, it would be better for them and for the Company. Mr. 
Broadberry had laid them under a debt of gratitude. Personally, 
he was grateful to him for his water column anti-fluctuator. It 
was a most ingenious device to take any excessive pressure, and 
to compensate by the balance of the head of water. It seemed to 
him Mr. Broadberry had struck an idea which would become in- 
creasingly valuable for the high-pressure distribution of gas. In 
any main where there was extreme fluctuations, he took off the 
pulsations in the main in a very simple and efficient manner. As 
to the relative merits of wrought-iron, cast-iron, and steel mains. 
They were at Bath now putting under high pressure two or three 
miles of mains that had been in use a good many years. They had 
been tested up to 2 lbs. pressure; and he thought this spoke well for 
the engineer who put down the main some years ago. They werenow 
putting in pounds pressure where they used to only put in inches 
pressure. . He should like to know whether Mr. Broadberry could 
give them any experience as to the breaking of globes on these 
high-pressure lamps. This was one of the difficulties to be faced ; 
and if something could be done to obtain globes that would stand 
the heat of these high-power lamps, it seemed to him, it would be 
worth a manufacturer’s while to consider the question. He had 
only two other points to mention, both of which it seemed to him 
had to be looked at very carefully. One was that all these lamps 
should be fitted with gas and air regulators. For a time one was 
inclined to think that if the air was properly regulated, a tap would 
be sufficient for the gas; but they had more experience now of 
the lamps as manufactured. Indeed, he had gone so far as to 
refuse any burners without gas and air adjusters. He questioned 
whether the meter makers had quite risen to the occasion for 
meters to register these high pressures ; and at a meeting such as 
this a word might be said, urging the manufacturers to consider 
the possibility of introducing a meter which would be correct 
under the higher pressures now used. 

Mr. W. B. Farounar (Ilford) said Mr. Broadberry had done 
Ilford the honour of mentioning it as being the first place 
where high-pressure lamps were used for parade lighting; but Mr. 
Broadberry’s installation being a much larger one than that at 
Ilford, he had gone ahead of it, and no doubt his experience was 
much beyond that of his (Mr. Farquhar’s). At Ilford, they had 
a very keen electric competitor. The Electricity Department of 
the District Council issued circulars stating that they were pre- 
pared to give flame arc lamps for 500 hours per annum at £12 
per annum for three lamps, £14 per annum for four lamps, and 
£16 per annum for five lamps in series. The Gas Company had 
their parade lighting, consisting of about forty lamps at 10 inches 
pressure. When the Ilford Council issued. their circular, the Gas 
Company felt they would lose some of this shop lighting ; and 
so they took steps to retain it. The original high-pressnre lighting 
in the district was installed in 1901: by Mz. J. H. Brown, who 
was then Gas Engineer at Ilford, and was now at Nottingham. 
The pressure at-which he supplied the lamps was 8 inches ; and 
the number of lamps-was 45. They consisted of two-light and 
three-light upright burners; the total number of burners in use 
being 121. The type of lamp employed was the Briton are lamp, 
“G,” “ E,” and “ D” patterns.. Fitted with Keith’s burners, at 10 
feet per hour, the illuminating power then. was approximately 
300 candles per burner. The Company charged for the three-light 
lamps per anaum £5, payable quarterly, with-a discount of 20 per 
cent. if paid in a certain time; making the net cost £4. The cost for 
the two-light lamps was £3 6s. 8d. a year payable quarterly, with 
a discount of 20 per cent. if paid within a certain time, making the 
net cost £2 13s. 4d. They had worked out the cost of the repairs 
and maintenance on these lamps per year ; and it was as follows: 
Mantles, £34 9s.; globes, £9 16s.; labour, £19 gs. 4d.; extras, 
£8 8s. 8d.—making a total expenditure of £72 3s. for material. 
They felt that they had to meet the keen electrical competition with 
a new.system, because the old lamps were getting used up by 
the shopkeepers. They felt they could not ask their customers to 
buy new lamps; so the Company proposed to put up Keith 
inverted high-pressure lamps on loan, charging the same as was 
done at Tottenham—that was to say, an inclusive charge for 
the hire of the lamp, the gas used, and general maintenance. The 
pressure employed was 54 inches. The number of lamps at 
present installed was 66. The candle power was. 1500, 1000, and 
600 per lamp. He had found it an advantage to use the 1000- 
candle power burners in 1500-candle power bodies; the reason 
for this being that the breakage of globes was much less. They 
got a bigger body with a smaller unit; and the globe breakages 
were considerably less than they found with the burners in 
the bodies specially provided for them. The total number of 
shop lighting hours. that they had in Ilford was approximately 
820 per annum. They lighted on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays from dusk to 9 p.m.; on Fridays, from dusk to 
10 p.m.; and on Saturdays, from dusk to 10.30 p.m. But they 
had found a number of shopkeepers closed their premises. at 
8 o'clock; and they objected to pay for lamps burning the extra 
hour. So he had to make out a scale of charges. This scale 
of charges was regulated according to the number of hours the 
lamps were alight. For the 1o00-candle power lamps they charged 
£4 8s., less 5 per cent. if paid within two months from quarter 
day; and for the 600-candle power ones £3, with the same dis- 
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per lamp per year was charged; if 13 hours less, 2s. 8d. less; 
if two hours less, 3s. 4d.; and so on to six hours less, when the 
charge was reduced by 8s. 8d. per lamp. The reason for this was 
that those shopkeepers who had used the electric light had been 
able to shut off the current at 8 o’clock or any other time, and'so 
save expense. Under this scale of charges, a fitter went round to 
each shop and shut off the lamps at the hour the shopkeeper had 
determined. He (Mr. Farquhar) could not give particulars as to 
the life of the lamps, or anything of that kind at present. 

Mr. C. F. Botriry (Hastings) said that at Hastings they had 
had some experience of high-pressure gas lighting. Thanks to 
Mr. Broadberry’s paper, and to the assistance he had been good 
enough to render otherwise, they had followed on lines something 
like his. They had had various systems of high-pressure lighting 
in use; but these were getting obsolete. He would therefore con- 
fine his remarks to the system Mr. Broadberry used at Tottenham, 
and installations of which, by the enterprise of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, were now to be seen in the City and other parts 
of London. It was a curious thing about the Provinces—at any 
rate, it was so at Hastings—that although they had had high-pres- 
sure lighting actually before the consumers for a long time, yet 
the fact that it was being used in London was of far more import- 
ance than the actual fact that they could see it for themselves in 
the town. Several of.the Hastings consumers had said to him or 
to members of the staff: “I am going in for high-pressure 
gas lighting; I have seen it in London.” Yet they could have 
seen it in Hastings for several years past. They had an installa- 
tion of Keith lighting on Hastings Pier. He mentioned this more 
particularly, because he supposed it was maintained under as 
severe conditions as it was possible to find anywhere. There they 
had, in the first instance, very great trouble with the glass of the 
lamps. But glass could be properly supplied with these lamps if 
proper attention was given to the matter. They could not pro- 
perly maintain the lamps for a long time till they had Jena glass. 
Since they had had this glass (which was now some eight or nine 
months), they had never had a broken globe, and they maintained 
the light under all circumstances of weather with perfect success. 
The maintenance of mantles was a little bit high. He noticed in 
the paper that Mr. Broadberry did not give any particulars of the 
maintenance of mantles and globes. Only total figures were given; 
and the scheme was justified on them. But it would be interest- 
ing for comparison purposes, if he would state the average number 
of globes and mantles that were required. He believed he was 
right in stating that the reason for adopting at Tottenham 600- 
candle power burners in 1000-candle power bodies was simply 
that mentioned by Mr. Farquhar for putting 1000-candle power 
burners in 1500-candle power bodies—that it gave a better chance 
to the globes. He (Mr. Botley) had found a large mortality with 
the rooo-candle power globes. But there was great possibility 
for improvement. With regard to.the scale of charges, the con- 
sumers at Hastings were very particular indeed. One wanted his 
lamps alight a certain time ; and one another time. They had 
therefore to extinguish at different times; and he had there- 
fore devised a scale according to the hours. The popular lamp 
with them was the 600-candle power size; and for 628 lighting 
hours, they were able to. supply at an inclusive charge of £4 
a year; the present charge for gas being 2s. 10}d. per 1000 
cubic feet. The number of hours mentioned was the minimum ; 
and further hours were charged at a proportionate rate. He 
believed this worked out to 13d. per hour. On this basis they 
were able to meet the electric light competition in the town, not- 
withstanding that the Gas Company had to pay a portion of their 
competitors’ costs. They had some Keith lighting under cover in 
a skating-rink ; and there they had not to use enclosed globes, so 
that the maintenance was very satisfactory. He found that for 
eighteen months’ maintenance of the six lamps, they had only used 
24 mantles. Possibly the maintenance at the Alexandra Palace 
would be far more favourable than the maintenance for the street 
lamps in the Tottenham district. With regard to the compen- 
sator, it had struck him, like Mr. Ellery, as being an ingenious 
contrivance ; but he thought it was more to take off the pulsations 
of the compressor or the apparatus used as the compressor than 
to fix the pressure. He took it there were some means of fixing 
the pressure other than the water column. 

Mt. F. W. Cross (Lea Bridge) remarked that in his district 
they had very little high-pressure lighting ; and therefore he could 
not add anything to Mr. Broadberry’s experience on this point. 
But there were some districts where high-pressure lighting was 
not applicable by reason of the fact, as in his own case, that they 
had not those grand parades to which to supply long rows of 
outside shop lamps. They were in his area rather poor in the 
matter of shop property. It was very small; and therefore they 
could not go in for high-class lighting on high pressure. But 
two years ago it struck him that his Company must do something 
to meet the competition of the electricians, who were supplying 
outside flame arc lamps and other high-power electric lighting at 
fixed rates per lamp for so many hours. He found in their case 
that it was generally a definite rate for 500 hours in the year. He 
therefore considered the question, and decided upon a low-pres- 
sure system to meet the competition. He fixed upon a three- 
burner inverted gas-lamp, at a fixed price per annum for 1000 
hours. Included in the price were 12,000 cubic feet of gas per 
annum (divided proportionately through the winter and summer 
quarters), the burner maintenance, and the hire purchase of the 
lamp. The gas was charged up at 4000 cubic feet in each winter 
quarter, and 2000 cybic feet in each summer quarter. The gas 





passed through the consumer’s ordinary meter—4oo00 cubic feet 
being deducted from the total consumption in each winter quarter, 
and 2000 cubic feet each quarter in the summer. The special 
lamp charge was put in the account as a separate item. This 
scheme was inaugurated in March two years ago; and for 
outside shop lighting, they had now close upon r1ooo of these 
three-burner lamps in their district—all at a fixed rate per 
annum, There was no question with the shopkeeper as to the 
hours of lighting. The hours of use simply affected the re- 
maining consumption charged after the fixed amount of gas was 
deducted that was included in the special contract. He brought 
this scheme forward to show that, where they could not adopt 
the high-pressure system, they could provide means of meeting 
the competition of electric lighting, on the electricians’ own lines 
of hiring at so much per annum. He believed Mr. Paterson had 
followed on these lines, and was doing well. The great benefit of 
this system was that every burner was attended to weekly by the 
Company’s own maintenance men ; and there was no doubt as to 
the efficiency of the lamps being kept up. Moreover, the lamps 
were being gradually paid for. 

The PresipENT: Would you mind telling us what is the annual 
payment for the lamps, and the hire-purchase period ? 

Mr. Cross replied that the price of gas in their case was 3s. 4d.; 
but it was coming down to 3s. 2d.next month. The price charged 
for a lamp fixed complete where the arm from the shop front and 
the piping were put in was £3 5s. per annum. This included the 
12,000 cubic feet of gas, burner maintenance, and hire-purchase. 
In calculating out this price, he spread the hire-purchase over five 
years. This might be considered rather a long period for the life 
of an outside lamp. But when it was considered that the lamp 
was attended to weekly by the Company’s own men, it would be 
recognized that this extended the life of the lamps considerably 
beyond what it would be if the attendance was left in the hands 
of the ordinary shopkeeper. 

Mr. F. W. GoopEnouGu (Gaslight and Coke Company), re- 
sponding to an invitation by the President, said he had not come 
to the meeting prepared to speak. He wasa child on this subject 
of high-pressure lighting, because, as a matter of fact, they had 
only just started in the district of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. He had therefore no tabulated experience of costs which 
would be of use to the members. The Company had a “few” 
high-pressure lamps in Westminster and the City. Perhaps he 
might make special reference to the centrally hung high-pressure 
lamps in Cannon Street. This was the most interesting expe- 
rience they had had in their district up to the present time. It 
was interesting particularly because it had proved to the electri- 
cians that gas companies could do what the electricians thought 
they could not do. When the deputation of the Streets Com- 
mittee of the Corporation reported in favour of high-pressure gas- 
lighting for the streets, and reported at the same time in favour of 
centrally hung lamps, the man on the other side of the street con- 
sidered the Gas Company were done, and that this meant electric 
light. But the Company came to the conclusion that they were not 
going to give the electricians the victory. He knew that centrally 
hung gas-lamps had been, and were being, used in Germany ; and he 
did not see any particular reason why they should not be tried in 
London. The Company first experimented with one or two lamps ; 
and they found the system quite practicable. Then they got the 
permission of the Corporation to put up aninstallation in Cannon 
Street ; and those who had seen the installation would agree that 
they had there a fine piece of lighting. After experience, they had 
no. serious difficulty in handling the installation. The principal 
difficulty that had had to be dealt with was the flexible tubes and 
the condensation in these tubes, which, having some amount of 
sagging in them, acted as receivers. They had overcome this 
difficulty, and were not now at all anxious about it. Whether the 
Company would have an opportunity of extending this trial in- 
stallation to a full system, he could not say anything about at the 
present time, because it was a matter that rested on the knees of 
the City gods. At any rate, the Company had demonstrated to 
the Corporation that centrally hung lighting could be done with 
high-pressure gas. They were going in to a considerable extent 
for high-pressure lighting for shops from central compressing 
plants in the same way as Mr. Broadberry was doing at Totten- 
ham, and many others had done in their districts. They found 
that the shopkeepers were positively greedy for it. If they put 
down a high-pressure plant, and offered high-pressure lighting to 
shopkeepers, canvassing was scarcely needed to get orders. The 
shopkeepers almost fell over one another to come to the Company 
for it. They had not found it necessary in order to secure orders 
to charge such a low price per lamp per annum as some of their 
neighbours ; and they were getting better terms than some of the 
Suburban Companies whose price of gas was about the same 
as their own. Mr. Cross had referred to his success with low- 
pressure gas-lamps; and he (Mr. Goodenough) thought that the 
members generally would be interested to know that he had been 
making some tests with a low-pressure inverted lamp giving about 
650-candle power, and another one giving about 1000-candle 
power, with an efficiency of close upon 40 candles per cubic foot. 
The lamp was not absolutely perfect yet. Alterations would have 
to be made in it; but he thought the lamp could be made perfect. 
In that case, they would have a weapon in their hands which 
would be valuable in fighting the electric light; and it might be 
that they would not need to put down a compressing plant. If 
they could get 40 candles per cubic foot without a compressing 
plant to instal and no mains to specially run, they would be able 
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to charge as low a price per candle power per annum as with high 
pressure. He was looking forward to these results being obtained 
from the lamps named, which were of very ingenious construction. 
Mr. Botley had referred to the fact of the high-pressure lamps 
in London streets constituting a fine lever for getting orders in 
Hastings. If Mr. Botley liked to send a contribution towards the 
expenses of advertising, “the smallest contribution would be thank- 
fully received.” [{Laughter.] In regard to their parade lighting 
—on the system of lighting from a central station—the Gaslight 
Company had varying rates as well as varying hours. The light- 
ing hours varied between 500 and 600 a year to as many as 1600, 
according to the shopping habits of the neighbourhood. To fix 
an all-round scale was therefore quite out of the question. So 
they had a scale gradually extending itself according to the 
requirements of the different localities. In addition to the fixed 
scale, they had also a rate per hour for lighting during fogs and 
exceptional occasions. The usual charge for the extra lighting 
was 1d. an hour for practically any sized lamp. It was quite a 
paying rate, and a very simple one in times of fog. When 
a tradesman wanted special lighting, it was very convenient to 
him to know he had only to telephone and get his lamps lighted 
without any bother. 

Mr. BROADBERRY, in reply, said he was glad to have had such 
a good discussion. He for one, and he thought others too, had 
received a good deal of beneficial information from the remarks 
that had been made. Mr. Ellery wanted to know what pressure 
he (Mr. Broadberry) recommended. Mr. Ellery was going in for 
go inches pressure ; and he (Mr. Broadberry) thought he was pro- 
viding amply for the future. They were at Tottenham working 
the Keith system ; and the pressure should not be below 54 inches. 
At the compressor station, they had somewhere about 60 inches, 
so as to maintain a minimum of 54 inches at the extremities of the 
distribution system. Mr. Ellery also suggested that he preferred 
the hire-purchase to the fixed-rate system. He (Mr. Broadberry) 
believed there were arguments both ways; but in his case they 
adopted the fixed-rate system to compete with the electricians 
on their own lines. The Company adhered to the fixed rate, and 
to a fixed number of hours. They started off at Harringay with 
shutting down on most nights at 9.30, at 10 o’clock on Friday 
nights, and 11 o’clock on Saturday night. There was no light- 
ing there on Wednesday, which was early-closing day. But 
as they went into other districts, they found the shopkeepers 
preferred to have the lighting continued during the early-closing 
night. These shopkeepers considered that, with their trade 
and business conspicuously advertised on their shutters, or, 
if they had no shutters, the goods being shown in the windows, 
good light outside was an excellent advertisement even when the 
shops were closed ; so they were now keeping to one fixed set of 
times with the exception of two districts—one in Harringay, and 
one in Wood Green—which could be isolated by a valve as ex- 
plained in the paper. With regard to the compensating column 
that he put in, it was, as Mr. Botley suggested, to prevent any 
oscillation from the stroke of the exhauster. He did not know to 
what extent it would overcome oscillations from gas-engines and 
other things; but he thought it most probable that it would be 
beneficial. In regard to the relative advantages of cast-iron 
pipes and Mannesmann tubes, the reason for using cast-iron 
pipes in the first place was not on account of any preference 
for it, but that he had difficulty in getting Mannesmann tubes. 
He found that cast-iron pipes were absolutely as good as Mannes- 
mann tubes for high-pressure purposes. At the same time, they 
had succeeded in getting some Mannesmann tubes; and he was 
trying them. Mr. Ellery said he had had trouble with globes 
breaking. He (Mr. Broadberry) might say his experience during 
the past winter had been a little bit disappointing compared with 
what was expected, both in regard to the number of mantles and 
the number of globes. So far as the mantles were concerned, for 
the Christmas quarter the average was 2'8; being equal to just 
over eleven mantles per year. This was considerably more than 
previous experience led them to anticipate. They had tracked 
this down to the particular quality of mantle they were using not 
being satisfactory. The unsatisfactory character of the mantles 
also accounted for a rather large proportion of globes breaking. 
They had an average of 0°28 globe breaking per lamp per quarter, 
or just over one globeayear. This was caused not by the ordinary 
heat from the mantles, but when a mantle broke, a tongue of flame 
projected out of it, and, striking against the globe, caused it to break. 
hey were not using inside globes in theirlamps. They had put in 
abnormally large bodies; and they found no need for the inner 
globe. Most of their lamps were of the 600-candle power size in 
1000-candle bodies. Mr. Ellery also asked about the gas and air 
regulation at the burner. With the Keith system, the regulation 
was done by means of a choking-screw in the mixing-tube. The 
rate of gas was fixed; and if the amount of the total was regulated, 
it necessarily followed that the difference had to be met by the 
variation in the proportion of the air. Mr. Farquhar was kind 
enough to give them the hours of his lighting. In his (Mr. Broad- 
berry’s) case, the lighting was now mostly, except in the districts 
he had named, 1o o’clock on the first four nights of the week, 
11 o'clock on Fridays, and 12 o’clock on Saturdays. These 
were the hours it was proposed to adhere to in the future. They 
had not any system of supplying the high-pressure gas by meter 
at the present time. He was, however, beginning to make inquiries 
into the possibility of giving a supply of high-pressure gas by 
meter, ‘The difficulty was to find an absolutely reliable meter for 
high pressures, He was very pleased to hear of the good results 





obtained in Hastings. The number of mantles Mr. Botley was 
using in the inside installation of which he spoke—24 mantles in 
six lamps in eighteen months—averaged out to 2} mantles per 
annum, and this was remarkably low. He (Mr. Broadberry) was 
afraid he could not show so low a figure as that in any of their 
indoor installations. He was much interested in “Mr. Cross’s 
ingenious system of having a fixed rate; and at the same time 
taking the gas from the consumer’s own meter. He thought it 
was almost as ingenious as some of the methods of charging 
adopted by electricians, in which a consumer lost sight of what 
his lighting was really costing him. But he believed Mr. Cross’s 
system was quite worth copying. It was one he should take 
home, and think about. With regard to Mr. Goodenough, he 
claimed to be an infant or child with regard to high-pressure 
lighting. He (Mr. Broadberry) was pleased to see he was such a 
vigorous infant. He was delighted as he went about various parts 
of the Gaslight Company’s area to see high-pressure Keith lamps 
being fixed in all districts ; and they seemed to be going up in a 
rapid manner wherever they were introduced. What the Gaslight 
Company did was sure to spread in the Provinces. 

Mr. B. F. Browne, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Broad- 
berry, said, while complimenting him on the excellent way he had 
brought a great many facts to their notice, he must say that he 
did not leave much room for criticism. The Tottenham Com- 
pany’s generous policy of fixing lamps on a twelve months’ agree- 
ment with removal at a month’s notice thereafter, had doubtless 
contributed much to the success of their enterprise. The present 
available flexibility of the system had much to recommend it. to 
every class of industrial lighting, seeing that burners were con- 
structed with ranges from 60-candle power, with a consumption 
of 14 cubic feet per hour, to 3600-candle power, with a consump- 
tion of 65 cubic feet per hour. The only danger was with external 
shop lighting. A point of saturation would be reached, and the 
intensity of illumination would fail to attract, as undoubtedly its 
present attractive power was due to the contrast it made with less 
brilliant illumination in close proximity to it. The shopkeeper 
undoubtedly favoured the high-pressure light from the point of 
view that it distinguished him from a neighbour in the same line 
of business, and as soon as this neighbour had also adopted the 
same system of drawing attention to his goods, the pioneer would 
be looking for something still more distinctive. To go on increas- 
ing the intensity of illumination would be out of the question from 
a financial point of view, unless inventive genius led to a still 
higher duty per cubic foot than the 67 candles claimed for the 
Keith inverted regenerative lamp, which he took to mean in Mr. 
Broadberry’s paper the mean lower hemispherical illuminating 
power. In default of improvement in efficiency, therefore, the gas 
companies would have to evolve some novel application of the 
light for each consumer, calculated to emphasize the nature of 
the business that he carried on; thereby again attracting a public 
which had become indifferent to mere intensity of illumination. 
Mr. Broadberry had made no reference to the use of high-pressure 
air. It seemed to him (Mr. Browne) that the remarks made by 
most of the critics tended to the view that there was some diffi- 
culty about a consumer measuring his own supply of gas, _ If they 
distributed high-pressure air instead of high-pressure gas, it would 
enable a consumer to measure his own gas, instead of paying for 
a fixed quantity per lamp. Of course, there would have to be two 
sets of pipes; and in the lamp the air-jet would induce the gas 
just as the gas-jet did the air under ordinary circumstances. In 
isolated factories, where one was called upon to introduce an in- 
tensive system, it was far better to instal high-pressure air. . In 
most factories, there was machinery running which would drive a 
rotary air compressor or blower, such as was supplied for forge 
use; and only a small high-pressure air service was required. The 
problem in such instances would not be a difficult one. High- 
pressure air did not seem to have been adopted much in England ; 
but he understood there was an installation going in in one of the 
principal streets of Paris, for which a special main was being laid. 
He believed by this it was intended to give the consumers of the 
Paris Gas Company a free supply of compressed air for use with 
the Company’s gas for high-pressure lighting. [Mr. Browne has 
since written to say he finds that, through the mistaken interpre- 
tation of a paragraph in a letter, this last statement of his is not 
in accordance with fact; the Paris lamps being supplied with 
high-pressure gas. The public lighting with high-pressure air is, 
as a matter of fact, at Oldenburg. | 

Mr. H. O. Carr (Wandsworth), in seconding the motion, ob- 
served that the Tottenham Gas Company seemed to have been 
almost pioneers of high-pressure gas lighting; and no doubt most 
of the members of the Association, by copying their methods, had 
found their grasp on a tremendously useful weapon with which to 
fight their competitors. He was sorry Mr. Shoubridge was not 
present at the meeting, as he would have been able to give them 
some detailed information as to the lighting of the Festival of 
Empire Exhibition, which would be one of the finest advertise- 
ments for gas not only in the United Kingdom, but all over the 
world. He must say the Company he (Mr. Carr) was connected 
with had not progressed to any great extent with high-pressure 
lighting. But they were getting on. They had one installation at 
Earlsfield which was working very well; and they were charging 
£4 Ios. a year for a 600-candle power lamp for tooo hours. He 
believed this was a price that was a little in excess of other com- 
panies’ charges; but it was the price that was usually agreed to 
by consumers when they wanted shop lights. At the present 
time, his Company were laying down a plant and main in Putney 
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High-Street, which would work at either 80 or 100 inches 
pressure. The main was a cast-iron one, because he believed 
in cast iron rather than the Mannesmann tube. The latter 
had no great substance in it; and its only protection was a thin 
covering of bitumen and canvas, any damage to which exposed 
it to rust. In a cast-iron pipe they had a good deal of substance, 
and they knew there were many pipes that had been laid down 
and had lasted many years. Therefore he was rather inclined 
to put in any high-pressure mains they might have in cast iron. 
Certainly, with lead wool, they could get a joint equal to 10 lbs. 
pressure without any difficulty at all. Diverting attention for the 
moment from high-pressure lighting, he had no doubt that, if the 
same process was applied to gas-fires, the same heating efficiency 
could be obtained with a smaller consumption of gas. There was 


also an outlet for high-pressure gas for industrial furnaces and in 
other directions. 


The motion was heartily carried. 
Mr. BroapBerry briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


— 
—_— 


PYROMETRY. 


By Dr. J. A. Harker, F.R.S. 

As briefly recorded in the “ JournaL” last week, Dr. J. A. 
Harker, F.R.S., of the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 
delivered, on the 4th inst., at the Manchester University, the last 
of the series of lectures organized by the University under the 
auspices of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association, 
The chair was occupied by Mr. JoHN Bonp, the Gas Engineer to 
the Southport Corporation. The lecture was illustrated by a 
representative collection of recent types of pyrometers; most of 
the apparatus being shown working. The following is a summary 
of the lecture, which occupied about an hour and a quarter. 





Many years ago, it was found that almost all gases, when suffi- 
ciently far from their liquefying points, expand nearly equally for 
equal rises of temperature. Thus, for the mercury in the mercury 
thermometer we may substitute air, hydrogen, or nitrogen, and 
measure temperature by measuring the changes of either pressure 
or volume of the gas confined. Owing to the larger coefficient 
of expansion of the gas as compared with the mercury, much 
greater sensitiveness may be obtained if required, and, what is of 
more importance, the expansion of the containing envelope, if its 
material be suitably chosen, may be made very small in com- 
parison with that of the measuring gas. Hence uncertainties in 
the knowledge of this expansion become of much less account. A 
gas thermometer has also the advantage of being applicable over 
a very wide range, both in a downward and upward direction. 

In 1887, the International Committee of Weights and Measures 
resolved that for the fundamental temperature scale that of the 
hydrogen gas thermometer should be chosen. For details as 
to this, reference may be made to the publication of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures, in which a full account 
is given of the experiments on which this decision was based. 
The large Sévres gas thermometer was not suited for work much 
above 100° C.; and it was found that at temperatures consider- 
ably below 200° C. some action occurred between the bulb and 
the hydrogen it contained. A second smaller gas thermometer 
suitable for much higher temperatures was therefore constructed. 
This was fitted with bulbs of either hard glass or porcelain. Air 
or nitrogen was substituted for hydrogen as the measuring gas in 
this instrument. Observations were made up to 600° C. 

Among the most important of the more modern investigations 
using the gas thermometer are those of Callendar and Callendar 
and Griffiths, who worked with a form of apparatus differing from 
those of Chappuis in several important points. From the time of 
Regnault onwards, the practice seems to have become general to 
employ the constant-volume method of working. Callendar, how- 
ever, introduced a form of constant-pressure thermometer in which 
several of the most serious sources of difficulty in gas-thermometer 
measurements were notably diminished. In his instrument, the 
pressure in the working bulb is adjusted by means of a delicate 
oil-gauge to be equal to that of a quantity of gas at 0° C. confined 
in a second bulb surrounded by meltingice. A system of capillary 
tubes similar in all respects to those connected with the measuring 
bulb, and exposed to the same changes of temperature, serves to 
compensate exactly for uncertain “dead-space” corrections. An 
additional advantage is that the bulb in this method of working 
is not subjected to any pressure strains internal or external. 

Callendar and Griffiths, using this type of thermometer, and 
employing air as their measuring gas, made a determination of the 
boiling-point of sulphur, and obtained the value 444°5° C. under 
normal pressure, 760 mm. of mercury. This point is of special 
importance in high-temperature measurement, since it has been 
adopted as the upper fixed temperature of standardization for the 
platinum resistance thermometer (to be described later); and on its 
accuracy the whole scale of the resistance thermometer depends. 
This value (444°5°) was exactly confirmed by the later investiga- 
tions of Chappuis and Harker, who found for the same tempera- 
ture on the constant-volume nitrogen scale the value 444°7°; the 
difference between the two determinations being almost exactly 
that demanded by theory. 


Our knowledge of high temperatures has been greatly extended 





during the past ten years by a number of researches, among which 
may be mentioned those of Holborn and his associates working at 
the Reichsanstalt, Charlottenburg ; of Day and his co-workers at 
the Geophysical Laboratory at Washington; also the work of the 
American Bureau of Standards at Washington, and the National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington. These and other workers 
have carried gas-thermometer measurements to much higher tem- 
peratures, and, by perfecting various forms of electric furnace to 
obtain the necessary uniformity of heating, have succeeded in 
reaching comparative agreement at temperatures up to 1000° C. ; 
the upper limit of the experiments thus far being 1500° C. 

Although the gas thermometer, as representing as nearly as 
possible the absolute scale, has been accepted by general consent 
as the ultimate standard of temperature measurement, to use it 
successfully, even at moderate temperatures, is extremely difficult. 
Much labour has therefore been spent on the evolution of suitable 
appliances to serve as “working” rather than as “primary” stan- 
dards. Of these, the most successful and easily applicable for 
all moderate ranges are the electrical methods of temperature 
measurement; the first of these being the method of the electrical 
resistance thermometer. This depends for its application on the 
fact that the resistance of most conductors made of pure metals 
changes rapidly with the change of temperature. For the higher 
temperatures, the refractory character, ductility, and general pro- 
perties of platinum (first used by Siemens) have caused it to be 
specially selected for this purpose; and in most resistance methods 
this metal is now used. 

The platinum thermometer has the great advantage that, pro- 
vided the wire used. for the bulb be comparatively pure, stan- 
dardization at three points only is required to establish a temper- 
ature scale serving for measurements up to 1000° C. Callendar’s 
well-known formula tells us how to determine from a resistance 
measurement made at any unknown temperature what is the value 
of its temperature on the platinum scale. If the symbol pt be 
employed to denote any temperature on the Centigrade platinum 
scale, and R, Rigo, and Ry are the observed resistances of the 
thermometer at the temperatures pt, 100°, and 0° respectively, 
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To reduce temperatures on the platinum-scale to the gas-scale, the 
relation between T and ft must be known. Callendar showed 
that up to 600° C. the difference was expressed by the equation 


ae cinaals (soe) = wool 


the value of 6 for most pure wires being approximately 1°5._ Fol- 
lowing his suggestion, platinum thermometers are now almost 
universally standardized by determination of their resistance in 
ice, steam, and sulphur vapour. 

Platinum thermometers having a protector tube of glazed porce- 
lain may be employed up to 1100° or 1200° C. for intermittent, 
and up to 800° or goo® C. for continuous, work without serious 
changes taking place in the wire, provided the instrument has 
before use been subjected to a thorough annealing process. Care 
should also be taken that the protecting sheath be quite gas-tight, 
so as to preserve the platinum from the reducing action of furnace 
gases. Vapours of metals, such as iron, which, in an oxidizing 
atmosphere, has an appreciable tension at 1000° C., rapidly 
destroy the platinum metals, and should be particularly guarded 
against. 

Of late, several material improvements have been made in the 
commercial forms of resistance pyrometer such as are used for 
technical purposes. Several of these forms are now made direct 
reading on the gas-scale; so that the conversion involved by the 
use of platinum temperatures is rendered entirely unnecessary. 
The form of outfit known as the Whipple temperature indicator 
is suitable for use up to the maximum temperature of about 
1200° C. for short periods, and for continuous work up to about 
1000° C, ; 

Recently a new form of platinum thermometer has been intro- 
duced, in which the wire, instead of being wound on to a mica 
cross, is wrapped upon a tube of clear, fused silica; a second 
silica tube being shrunk over this for mechanical protection. 
Thermometers of this type may be constructed so that their lag 
is very small—a matter of importance in some cases. It has been 
found, however, that at high temperatures fused silica devitrifies 
slowly, reverting to its crystalline form of tridymite, and that it is 
therefore not desirable to submit any pyrometers in which this 
material is employed to temperatures above about goo° C. except 
for short periods. Platinum thermometers have the advantage 
that they can easily be arranged to give a continuous record; and 
therefore they are largely used where automatic registration of 
temperature over long periods is required. 


[A series of slides illustrating the working of the various types 
of resistance thermometer was show at this stage ; and the method 
of compensation used by Callendar was explained, and the work- 
ing of the Whipple temperature indicator was demonstrated. | 


The second electric method of temperature measurement 1s 
founded upon the fact that, in a circuit composed of two different 
metals, if one of the junctions is heated, a thermo-electric current 
is produced dependent on the temperature difference set up. The 
chief advantages of the method over that of the resistance thermo- 
meter are that, if suitable metals are used, it is applicable up to 
considerably higher temperatures ; also that it is possible by its 
means to measure the temperature practically at a point, instead 
of the average temperature over the space occupied by the “ bulb 
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of a resistance thermometer, which may be any length up to 4 or 
5 inches. The metals generally employed for work at high ranges 
are those of the platinum group; two of the most useful couples 
being formed of a wire of pure platinum on one side against an 
alloy of platinum with 1o per cent. of iridium or rhodium. The 
electro-motive force given by these couples is, roughly, 15 micro- 
volts per degree C. for the iridium and 10 for the rhodium. Wires 
from o°3 mm. to o°6 mm. diameter are usually employed. 

The rhodium couple may be employed with success in technical 
work up to about 1300°C. if well protected from the action of 
furnace gases; and the iridium couple to about 1000° C. The 
glaze of the porcelain outer tubes is, however, rapidly destroyed 
at temperatures beyond 1200° C.; and most kinds of glaze are 
viscous at about 1150° C. Objections have been urged that, 
owing to the volatility of iridium, its use in a thermo-couple is not 
advisable. Experience in the use of many kinds of thermo- 
couples has shown, however, that, over the range of temperatures 
employed for the heat treatment of iron and steel round 800° C., 
there is little difference in the durability of the two alloys, though 
the rhodium alloy should always be used if continuous work above 
1000° C. is intended. 

One of the most notable advances during the past ten years has 
been the introduction of galvanometers for use with thermo- 
electric pyrometers, which are a great improvement on anything 
previously obtained. Owing to the fact that the electro-motive 
force given by ordinary thermo-couples is comparatively small, it 
is necessary to use an instrument of high sensitiveness in which 
frictional-and other errors are reduced to a minimum. 

The readings of a good thermo-couple indicator should at the 
same time be quite independent of the temperature of the instru- 
ment; and in the older forms, this was far from being the case. 
In most instances in the older instruments, the whole of the wire 
included in the circuit was of copper; and therefore a change of 
10° in the temperature of the instrument made, roughly, 4 per 
cent. difference in the reading. Now, on the contrary, it has been 
found possible in modern instruments to so decrease the temper- 
ature coefficient of the instrument as to render it practically free 
from this source of error. 

It is possible, with care, with such an instrument of the better 
class to measure moderate temperatures to about 1° C., if the tem- 
perature of the “cold junctions ’”’—that is, the point where the 
two wires of the couple itself are joined to the copper connecting- 
leads—be known to a sufficient degree of accuracy. Unless the 
temperature co-efficient of the galvanometer employed be suffi- 
ciently small, and its resistance sufficiently high, resistance changes 
in the circuit also affect the result—generally in a somewhat un- 
certainmanner. Hence, for the highest class of work, the directly 
deflected galvanometer is replaced by a suitable potentiometer, 
in which part or the whole of the electro-motive force generated 
by the couple is balanced. On such an instrument, if correctly 
designed, it is possible with ease to follow temperature changes 
to o'05° C. during the freezing of a pure silver crucible in an elec- 
tric furnace, or to measure the melting-point of platinum on the 
thermo-electric scale to within 1° C. 

One of the most important recent improvements in the thermo- 
clectric pyrometer has been due to the fact that it is now possible 
to obtain wire of standard quality such that the results given by 
two different paths are substantially identical. This saves much 
labour in the recalibration of instruments. The Foster Instru- 
ment Company and other firms have lately introduced into com- 
mercial practice several types of couples in which base metals 
are substituted for the comparative platinum alloys. For tem- 
peratures up to about 1000°, an alloy of copper and nickel, known 
as eureka or constantan, is often used against some pure metal as 
the other half of the element. The combination copper-iron gives 
at low temperatures about 50 microvolts per degree C., and more 
at high temperatures. For use with base-metal couples whose 
clectro-motive force is greater than that given by the platinum 
alloys, a more robust form of galvanometer can be used. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explain some of the recent im- 
provements introduced in thermo-electric practice. The use 
of compensating leads for eliminating much of the trouble due to 
the uncertainty of the temperature of the pyrometer head was 
explained, and its application, in the case of platinum-iridium and 
platinum-rhodium, by the Cambridge Instrument Company, and, 
in the case of base-metal couples, by the Foster Instrument Com- 
pany, was shown. 

The lecturer then proceeded to deal with radiation pyrometers 
in their different forms. Three of these—the Féry thermo-electric 
pyrometer, the Féry spiral thermometer, and the Foster fixed 
focus instrument—were shown working. These types, in the 
lecturer’s opinion, were particularly suitable for investigation of 
the temperatures in a range of gas-retorts, as in that case the law 
of “black body” radiation, on which all of them depend, is very 
completely fulfilled in practice. The new type of close-tube 
radiation pyrometer, just brought out by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company specially for work on molten metals, was 
also shown and explained. This instrument is intended to obviate 
the disadvantage under which all ordinary forms of radiation 
pyrometer labour when used to determine the temperature of a 
body whose surface does not radiate under conditions approxi- 
mating to those necessary for the fulfilment of the “ black-body” 
law. In particular, it is intended for use on molten metals such 
as iron in a casting-ladle in a foundry. 

Before concluding, he said, we may deal with a question of the 
standardization of the other various instruments. In this country, 





it may be accomplished at the National Physical Laboratory, 
which was founded at’ Teddington in 1902. One of the functions 
of the Laboratory is to test the different forms of commercial 
and scientific instruments used for temperature measurement. 
One of the most difficult instruments to standardize is the Féry 
radiation pyrometer, as this requires for its standardization a 
“black body” of much larger dimensions than anything pre- 
viously obtained. The usual form of electric furnace, in which 
the heating is done by means of a platinum ribbon wound on a 
refractory insulating tube, when used in the horizontal position 
and with one end open, is not capable of giving more than about 
1o00° C. without permanent injury to the heating spiral. This 
is due to the fact that a current of air enters the mouth of the 
furnace, sweeps round into the interior, becomes heated, and 
on leaving abstracts a very large quantity of heat. Therefore, to 
maintain a given temperature in the interior, the platinum spiral 
has to run at a temperature dangerously near its melting-point ; 
and the life of the furnace is, consequently, comparatively short. 
It was found at the Laboratory that, by placing the furnace 
vertical, with its open end below, this difficulty entirely dis- 
appeared; and by improving the details of the furnace and the 
thermal insulation, it has been found possible to construct “ black 
bodies” for use in standardization of pyrometers which will give 
temperatures up to 1400° C., using a platinum winding, and will 
have a life of at least a year of frequent intermittent work. 

The method of standardizing these radiation pyrometers is as 
follows: A rotating wheel carries suitable mountings for the pyro- 
meters under test, and suitable standards. The temperature of 
the furnace can be maintained steady within a fraction of a degree, 
if required, over a sufficient period for an intercomparison of the 
instrument. The furnace temperature is also measured inde- 
pendently by two thermo-couples placed on the lower surface of 
the “radiator” mounted at the centre of the furnace. 

For still higher temperatures, such as are required for the satis- 
factory standardization of absorption pyrometers, furnaces con- 
structed of carbon tubes are employed. It is possible, by means 
of these furnaces, to obtain a uniformly heated space free from 
fog, and whose temperature is capable of being controlled as re- 
quired up to about 2500°C. For some purposes, Mr. Hutton’s 
type of straight carbon tube with massive ends is employed; but 
for others, it has been found desirable to replace these by a type 
in which the conductor becomes a long spiral cut from a tube of 
Acheson graphite. This modified furnace is fitted with an easily 
replaceable liner tube. Its chief advantage is that the current 
necessary to attain a given temperature is much less, and the 
voltage much greater, than in the older type. Hence the couples 
required need not be so massive and costly. 


At the close of the lecture, 

The CuairMan (Mr. John Bond), in calling upon Mr. Banbury 
Ball to move a resolution conveying the thanks of the meeting to 
the lecturer, said he felt sure all present must have been impressed 
by the great amount of thought and work that had been given to 
the subject by Dr. Harker, and by the men who had brought 
to such a state of perfection the instruments referred to by him. 
The subject was particularly interesting to them as gas engineers, 
because these instruments could be applied not only for determin- 
ing the temperature at which it was best to conduct carbonization, 
but in taking temperatures in condensation, purification, and 
washing, which meant so much to them, as well as in other pro- 
cesses which would be of advantage to the gas industry. 

Mr. T. BANBury Bat proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Harker, 
who had, he said, compressed into a lecture of an hour-and-a-half 
a vast amount of information of very great interest to them all. 
There could be no question about the importance which tempera- 
ture in carbonization was playing nowadays, and it was essential 
that gas managers should know just how far they could go with 
their refractory materials without coming to grief. The instru- 
ments which had been described by Dr. Harker had been brought 
to such a state of perfection as to be of great advantage to men 
engaged in the gas industry ; and they were indebted to him for 
the information he had laid before them on the subject. 

Mr. C. WoopneEap seconded the motion. In the course of his 
remarks, he expressed the opinion that the use of pyrometers for 
the measurement of temperatures in gas-works would become 
more and more extended as time went on. 

Dr. HarKER, in acknowledging the vote, said they were also in- 
debted to the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Limited, 
for the loan of the instruments referred to in his lecture. 








National Physical Laboratory.—Next Friday, the President of 
the Royal Society, in his capacity of Chairman of the General 
Board of the National Physical Laboratory, will, with the 
members of the Board, pay his annual visit to the establishment, 
the various departments of which will, as usual on these occasions, 
be open for inspection. 

Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. E. Garsed) that the next event in the programme 
of the Association for the present session will take the form of a 
visit next Saturday to the engineering works in Leeds of Messrs. 
Clayton, Son, and Co., and Messrs. Leech, Goodall, and Co., and 
also to those of the Deighton Patent Flue and Tube Company 
and the Yorkshire Patent Steam-Waggon Company. The arrange- 
ments are being made by Messrs. Clayton, who, being closely in- 
terested in the other firms mentioned, have afforded the members 
the opportunity of being shown over the works. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan’s Works. 


On Saturday afternoon, the members of the Midland Junior 
Gas Engineering Association, to the number of seventy or more, 
paid a visit to the Bell Barn Road Works of Messrs. Parkinson 
and W. & B. Cowan, Limited, where they found so many things 
to interest them that the time passed all too quickly. On arrival, 
the visitors were received by Mr. W. W. Parkinson and Mr. W. 
Cheshire, Directors; and, the muster being so large, a number 
of parties were made up for going round the works, the duties of 
guide being undertaken, in addition to the gentlemen just named, 
by: Messrs. F. J. North and D. M. Gibb, representatives ; Messrs. 
E. D. Weippert, H. A. Hobson, W. D. Cheshire, and H. E. Smith, 
of Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan; and Messrs. H. S. 
M‘Adam and H. W. Hunt, of the Parkinson Gas-Stove Company. 
There were plenty of points on which information was sought ; 
but noneon which an explanation was desired and not forthcoming. 
The determination of those who represented the firm to go as 
fully as possible into all matters with reference to which questions 
might be likely to arise made the visit a highly instructive one to 
many of the members; and the fact that everything in connection 
with the business was being placed freely before the visitors was 
generally appreciated. 

The works (which employ over 250 hands) had been kept going 
on Saturday afternoon, so that all the different processes could 
be seen in actual operation; and this was another factor which, of 
course, largely contributed to make the visit both enjoyable and 
instructive. We cannot here set out in detail the different points 
in the numerous departments throygh which the parties were 
taken; but to show the scope of the works, mention may be made 
of the items included in the “route” which had been prepared 
for the different parties. They were as follows: Yard; paint shop ; 
brass shop; repair shop; index shop; top index shop; large 
machine shop ; brass casting shop; testing shop; Harrison and 
Shakespeare’s shop; leather shop; drum shop; top tin shop; 
lamp shop; calorimeter room; new brass casting shop. The 
parts that go to make up one of the firm’s prepayment meters 
were spread out on a bench; but no one among the visitors was 
noticed counting them. Even after going through all the shops, 
it would be a hard matter for one not actually engaged in the 
trade to give anything like an accurate guess at the number of 
different operations that have to be gone through in the manufac- 
ture of a slot meter. And, of course, many other things besides 
meters are made at these works. The number and objects of the 
machines employed are almost bewildering ; but in spite of this, 
in such a business as that in which the firm are engaged, the 
personal element is stilla most important factor. Modern machi- 
nery and high-class workmanship are combined in the producing 
of articles whose first essential is accuracy. 

If it would be difficult to describe all the processes that the 
members saw being carried on; it would be almost equally so 
to enumerate all the things useful to the gas engineer which are 
made by the firm. There are, however, two or three to which 
attention must be drawn; and first among them must be placed 
the high-pressure meter. On another page of thisissuethere will be 
found some illustrations and a brief description of this necessary 
development in connection with the latest form of gas distribution. 
A novelty to-day, who shall say how short a time will elapse before 
this appliance becomes as familiar an object as the ordinary wet 
and dry meter has now been for many years past? To be able to 
directly measure the volume at normal pressure of gas used under 
a high-pressure system, is obviously an advantage; and as the use 
of high-pressure gas is growing, it is therefore not too much to 
assume that the demand for the high-pressure meter will grow 
with it. A number of these meters, both wet and dry, complete 
and in various stages of construction, were seen about the works. 
Then there was the special type of inverted burner adopted by the 
firm for street-lamps, the main feature of which is an arrangement 
for regulating both gas and air from the outside when the lamp is 
alight. The movement of these regulators is a very gradual one. 
With inside regulation, it was remarked, a nice flame may perhaps 
be secured when the lamp is open; and then when it is shut up 
again, the result may be quite different. Next there was Parkin- 
son and Langlands’ arrangement for lifting inverted burners in 
street-lamps when the reflector requires cleaning. It is made 
for both single and multiple burner lamps. By means of a screw 
worked from the outside of the lamp, the burner, mantle, and glass 
are raised into the top cone, and remain there, quite out of the way 
of the cleaner, until such time as it is desired to replace them in 
position, when the screwing action is reversed. After an inspec- 
tion had been made of the Beasley patent recording calorimeters, 
attention was drawn to the fact that the firm are at present work- 
ing on a new form of water-cooled “ gross ” recording calorimeter, 
utilizing an air-blast both for combustion and for carrying away 
from a series of tubes the products, so that no heat whatever is 
lost. This is practically completed; and it is hoped it will soon 
be placed upon the market. 





When everything had been seen, and (so far as the time at dis- 
posal permitted) understood, the visitors were invited to partake 
of a substantial tea—Mr. Cheshire occupying the chair. 

Mr. R. J. Rocers (after stating that letters of apology for 
absence had been received from Mr. B. W. Smith, of Walsall, 





Mr. H. E. Copp, of West Bromwich, and Mr. J. H. Brown, of 
Nottingham, the President of the Senior Association) proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Directors of Messrs. Parkinson and 
W. & B. Cowan, and particularly to Mr. Cheshire and Mr. Parkin- 
son, and the other gentlemen who had been assiduous in imparting 
all possible information. They had seen what an up-to-date meter 
factory was like; and, in addition, they had been most hospitably 
entertained by the firm. All of them were keenly interested in 
their latest development of gas measuring apparatus—the high- 
pressure meter; while, for the younger members especially, no 
better object-lesson in the manufacture of meters could be had 
than by a visit to a works of this chatacter—they had seen every- 
thing, from the rough casting to the finished article. It was 
manifest that the greatest care was taken by the firm in every 
operation to see that efficient goods were sent out to the gas 
undertakings. A point which had struck him was the combina- 
tion of scientific knowledge with the years of experience that the 
firm had had as manufacturers of meters in producing these ap- 
pliances. It was, he thought, common now to all the apparatus 
manufacturers in the gas industry to pay attention to the scientific 
side in the production of their goods; and if this continued, he 
felt convinced that success would be assured. The success of the 
manufacturer depended upon the success of the gas undertaking ; 
so that they were really working hand in hand. There existed a 
very cordial relationship between the manufacturers and the gas 
suppliers ; and while this prevailed, it would be an advantage to 
all concerned. 

Mr. F. J. BywaTer expressed his pleasure at being able to join 
the party, and remarked that there was no doubt gas engineers had 
always recognized that they were very greatly indebted to such 
firms as Messrs. Parkinson and Cowan for the tremendous amount 
of research work which they did in connection with the sale of gas 
—which, after all, was the ultimate end of the work of every one 
of them. He thought in the old days this was even more in 
evidence than to-day, because in those times the proportion of 
thoroughly trained scientific men among gas engineers was con- 
siderably less than now, and therefore they had to look to the 
manufacturing firms who had to do with the highly important 
questions of the burning and accurate registering and governing of 
the gas. It was quite obvious to all of them that such a splendid 
old firm as Parkinson and Cowan were doing their utmost to help 
gas engineers by entering into the problems which were always 
cropping up in connection with their work. 

The vote having been carried with applause, 

Mr. CHESHIRE said that (Mr. Parkinson having had to leave 
early) he was very glad indeed, on behalf of the Directors of the 
Company, to welcome the members of the Association. As they 
were all aware, the works they had just inspected were only a 
branch establishment of the firm, who possessed an extremely 
large organization, and who had the honour of being not only the 
pioneers of the gas-meter industry, but also at the present time 
by far the biggest concern in this particular trade. The firm 
dated back to the year 1812; so that they would very soon be 
celebrating their centenary. In those days, of course, gas was 
being used, but it was not measured. It was thought that a 
contract would be sufficient, and that meters would not be neces- 
sary. Mr. Clegg first invented the wet-meter drum (which 
remained. practically the same to-day), and he was associated 
with two brothers named Crosley, who established the business. 
Messrs. Crosley were the immediate predecessors of Mr. William 
Parkinson—father of Mr. W. C. Parkinson. He (Mr. Cheshire( 
had been associated with the Company all his business life, and 
knew the high repute in which the firm was held all over the 
world. They did study efficiency and accuracy, as, of course, 
it was most important in connection with all their work that they 
should do. As had been seen, they did not by any means confine 
themselves to the manufacture of meters at the works; and they 
had also a branch specially devoted to the gas-heating trade. He 
was glad to be able to congratulate the Association on the success 
they had attained. The way in which the gas undertakings and 
the manufacturers were pulling together in these days appeared 
to him to be one of the hopeful signs for the future of the industry ; 
and nothing was more likely to cement this connection than the 
work of the different Associations. The works in which they were 
assembled had, he believed, been in existence since 1830. Exten- 
sion after extension had, however, been made, and modern methods 
and machinery had been adopted. High-pressure work was now 
going to give them a good deal of opportunity for development ; 
and they were taking every step they could to learn all that was 
possible on this side. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Mr. Rocers (the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. C. Pearson, having 
had to leave) pointed out that that day had been fixed for the 
holding of the annual general meeting, with the presentation of the 
balance-sheet and the report of the Council. But owing to the 
visit, it would be necessary to adjourn-the business until a later 
date—namely, Friday evening, April 21. An important paper 
would then be presented by Dr. W. B. Davidson and Mr. G. C. 
Pearson, on the “ Birmingham Coal-Test Plant.” He would now 
like to ask the members to be present in as large numbers as 
possible on the occasion of the reading of their first evening 
paper. It had been thought it might prove an additional in- 


ducement to members to attend if they had an evening paper; 
and this meeting, which was more or less in the nature of an 
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experiment, would probably decide the line to be adopted when 
fixing the time for the reading of the papers next year. 
The adjournment of the annual meeting to Friday evening, 


April 21, was then agreed to, on the motion of Mr. B. SkipMorE, 
seconded by Mr. C. M‘PHERSON. 


ae 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 





The Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas As- 
sociation (Western District) was held in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College on Saturday. There was a large 
turn-out of members, presided over by Mr. J. Frazer, of Provan. 


Business ITEMs. 


Mr. D. T. Marwick (Dawsholm) moved a resolution to the 
effect that the restriction making the President and Vice-President 
from town and country in alternate years, and limiting the com- 
position of the Council to half town and half country members, be 
removed; and that the President, Vice-President, and Council be 
chosen irrespective of location. He thought they were entitled 
to have the best talent on the Council ; and the proportion of town 
members was very much larger than of country members. 

Mr. F. CuTHBeErT (Kirkintilloch) moved that there be not less 
than three country members on the Council—the President and 
Vice-President to be chosen from either town or country. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. Fulton), in reply to a question, 
— there were 30 country and 89 town members on 
the roll. 

Mr. Cuthbert’s motion was adopted'by 46 votes to 18. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY and TREASURER submitted the annual 
financial statement, which was to the effect that, starting with a 
balance of £20,there had been an income of £53, and an expendi- 
ture of £25. 

The accounts were approved. 

The PRESIDENT intimated that the proposed visit to the Temple 
Gas-Works would probably take place that day fortnight. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 

The following were elected office-bearers for the ensuing 
session :— 

President.—Mr. F. Cuthbert, of Kirkintilloch. 

Vice-President—Mr. J. M‘Ghee, of Glasgow. 

Members of Council_—Messrs. F. L. MacLaren, of Dumbarton; 

J. Mann, of Glasgow; R. Shepherd, of Glasgow; W. M. 
Mason, of Glasgow; and G. H. M‘Cowat, of Glasgow. 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. D.-Fulton, of Dawsholm. 
Auditors—Messrs. John Smith and Jas. Mann, of Glasgow. 
PRopOosED NEw CLASSES OF MEMBERS. 

The PrEsIDENT said the Council had had before them the ques- 
tion of how to retain their Past-Presidents ; and they proposed that 
a new class of members be created, to be named extraordinary 
members. It was desirable that they should give these men some 
recognition other than as juniors. It was also proposed that they 
clevate two of their honorary members to the position of patrons; 
the two suggested being Mr. A. Wilson, of Glasgow, and Mr. G. R. 
Hislop, of Paisley. 

Mr. A. H. WHITELAW (Glasgow) approved of the proposal so 
far as it related to the creation of patrons; but he thought they 
should take a little time to think over the matter. He moved that 
they appoint a Committee of eight—four members of the Council 
and four ordinary members—to go into the question thoroughly, 
and to bring up a recommendation to the next annual meeting. 
This was agreed to; andthe meeting appointed the four ordinary 
members of the Committee. 


A PRESIDENT’s MEDAL. 

The Hon. Secretary, having taken the chair, explained that 
the Council had agreed to recommend that a President’s Medal 
be instituted, and that a medal be given to all the gentlemen 
who have been Presidents of the Association. The cost would be 
from £18 to £20. The recommendation was adopted; and it was 
resolved to issue circulars to the members soliciting subscriptions 
towards the medal fund—it being understood that, whatever 
should be necessary over and above the amount received in 
subscriptions, should be taken from the funds of the Association. 


Coal: Its Formation and Variations. 

Mr. Joun GILLeEspie (Glasgow) delivered a lecture upon this 
subject, which he profusely illustrated by specimens. He pro- 
posed, he said, to look at coal, not entirely as a source of light 
and heat, but as one of the substances to be found in the earth; 
and to consider some of its variations, and their causes. Coal 
was not a mineral. It was a sedimentary substance, always to be 
found among sedimentary rocks. All were agreed that it had a 
vegetable origin. The markings of roots and stems of vegetation 
to be found in coal showed this. But the moment they attempted 
to go further, they were met with difficulty and division of opinion. 
There were three theories about the origin of coal-beds. One 
was the drift theory, in which it was supposed that the coal 
was washed by water into hollows in the earth’s surface. A 
second was the peat moss theory; and the other was that 
Where coal was now usually found was the forest in which the 





vegetable material had accumulated. It was probable that all the 
theories were correct, and that Nature worked along many 
lines in the preparation of coal. The first action in the change 
from vegetable to coal came from water. It was most probably 
bacteriological. The next action would be pressure, and the next 
heat. There were 29 seams of coal in the Clyde Valley, the lowest 
of which was the Hurlet seam, $ mile below the surface. A table 
was submitted, in which it was shown that the further removed 
from wood and peat coal is found to be, the more carbon it con- 
tains, and the less hydrogen and oxygen. The highest in carbon 
was anthracite, which had been cooked longer, and at a higher 
temperature, than softer coal. The differences found in coal 
were probably due to the varying methods of deposition, and 
the absorption by some of gases derived from other substances. 
The lecturer drew attention to the heedless waste and abuse of 
coal, and said that the methods of using it at the present time 
were little better than those which were employed by the savage 
in bygone days. They were hearing now of developments in the 
economical use of coal. They were told that all labour was noble ; 
but there was a special nobility, as there was a special usefulness, 
in the labour of those who endeavoured to put the resources of 
Nature to their utmost service. He felt that their Association 
could claim a share in such an endeavour. 

On the motion of the PresipENnt, Mr. Gillespie was warmly 
thanked for his address. 








The “Crab” Patent Globe Attachment. 


The fitting of globes to inverted incandescent gas-burners is not 
infrequently attended with accident; and even when globes are 
securely placed in position, they are liable to break in consequence 
of tight or careless screwing. To obviate these troubles, the 
“Crab” Manufacturing Company, of No. 50, Thomas Street, Man- 
chester, have placed on the market the simple contrivance shown. 
in the accompanying 
illustration. It is 
claimed that by the use 
of this collar a globe 
can be fitted to, or re- 
leased from, the burner 
with one hand only—an achievement not hitherto possible in con- 
nection with lighting—and the danger of metal-pointed screens 
coming into contact with glass is removed. The‘ Crab” is made 
of steel, which does not expand to the same extent as brass. It 
will fit all inverted burners, and is interchangeable with any size 
of inverted globe. 








Scoitish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District) —The annual 
general meeting will be held in the Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, next Saturday, when the reports of the Council and the 
Treasurer (Mr. W. Geddes) will be submitted, and the office- 
bearers for the session 1911-12 elected. There will also be a paper 
by Mr. J. J. Scott, Manager of the Kennoway Gas-Works, entitled 
“Remarks on the Construction, Cost, and Management of Small 
Works.” The notice of meeting bears upon it an intimation that 


there is a proposal on foot to change the session to the summer 
months. 


British Coal Output Last Year—A paper has just been issued 
by the Home Office containing an advance proof, subject to 
correction, of the tables showing the output of coal and other 
minerals, and the number of persons employed at mines under the 
Coal Mines Acts, during the past year. The output of coal from 
such mines, which was 263,758,562 tons in 1909, was 264,292,588 
tons in 1910; showing an increase of 534,026tons. The increases 
or decreases in the eight inspection districts as re-arranged on 
June 1, 1910, were as follows: Scotland, 1,566,767 tons increase ; 
Newcastle, 1,145,788 tons decrease; Durham, 1,690,020 tons de- 
crease; York and North Midlands, 2,896,758 tons increase; Man- 
chester and Ireland, 227,239 tons decrease; Liverpool and North 
Wales, 83,307 tons increase; South Wales, 1,663,955 tons de- 
crease; Midland and Southern, 714,196 tons increase. The 
number of persons employed at mines under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act was 1,049,407—an increase of 35,409. 


Electrolysis was responsible for the deterioration of many 
bolts used in connection with the support of a water-pipe in the 
East Boston tunnel. According to a report of Mr. Edmund S. 
Davis, Acting Chief Engineer of the Boston Transit Commission, 
the pipe is suspended from one side of the arch by galvanized iron 
hangers, which were found to be in good condition. The hook 
bolts to which the hangers are attached are fastened to wall- 
plates, and are held in place by two check-nuts. The points of 
contact between the plates and bolts seemed to be subject to the 
action of stray electric currents, and the bolts were badly eaten 
by electrolysis. The cross sectional area of all had been re- 
duced—the best about 10 per cent., and some as much as go per 
cent.; while 200 of them were found to be reduced about 50 per 
cent. All the bolts have been cut out and replaced by new ones, 
galvanized and painted; and all the iron hangers, about 230 in 
number, were removed one at a time, scraped, painted, and re- 
placed. After placing the new bolts and adjusting the hangers, 
the tops of the bolts and the nuts were encased in concrete, and 
the hangers and the lower ends of the bolts were given a second 
coating of paint. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Burner for Welding. 
Boner, W. A., of Leeds University, WiLson, J. W., of Armley, Leeds, 
and M‘Coorrt, C. D., of Balham, S.W. 
No. 4364; Feb. 22, 1910. 


This invention relates to welding by the use of water gas, coal gas, 
coke-oven gas, producer gas, blast-furnace gas, or natural or other 
suitable gases, fed to the welding burner in one or more streams ; air 
being added in suitable proportions. They say they are aware that it 
has heretofore been proposed to heat enamelling furnaces by a bed of 
asbestos, in which a combustible mixture of gas or vapour and air is 
caused to burn ; and they do not claim such process of combustion or 
that hereafter described, ‘‘apart from the apparatus . . . described 
for use therewith.” 

The welder comprises a fire-clay casing of suitable configuration 
depending on the size and nature of the work to which it is to be 
applied. The casing is open at the top and is filled with granular 
material of a refractory nature—such as fragments of carborundum, 
or crushed highly refractory fire-brick or the like. The open portion 
of the casing is provided with a perforated cover of refractory material 
—composed (say) of 1 part of fire-clay to 2 parts of carborundum fire- 
sand. A suitable combustible mixture is admitted to, and burnt in, the 
bed of granular material; the rate of admission being considerably 
greater than the rate of back-ignition of the mixture. 
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Bone, Wilson, and M‘Court’s Welding Burner. 


Fig. 1 represents a view of a welder about 2 ft. long and 44 in. wide 
by 34 in. deep (inside measurements) ; and to prevent undue loss of 
heat, the walls A at the sides may be about 24 inches thick, and at the 
base A', where the heat will be greatest, about 3 inches. The box so 
formed from fire-clay or other material of low heat conductivity, is 
filled with refractory granular material G, by preference of such a size 
as will pass a sieve with 1-inch meshes; the granules which will pass 
a 4-inch mesh being discarded. The casing itself will be made of fire- 
clay, or other suitable refractory material; and in cases where the 
granular material employed is of a basic nature—as, for example, 
magnesite—an internal lining of the same nature may be provided. 

The cover C with which the casing is provided is perforated as at C! 
(the perforations being as large and numerous as possible consistent 
with retaining the granular material in position). It is made from fire- 
clay, and preferably from a mixture adapted to stand sudden changes 
of temperature—such as one comprising one part of Stourbridge fire- 
clay to two parts of carborundum fire-sand. Where relatively low 
temperatures are produced—as, for example, by the use of producer 
gas—a perforated iron cover or fire-bars may be employed and renewed 
from time to time. 

As the casing is almost sure to crack in use, it should be encased in 
sheet iron or the like bound tight by end-plates and bolts. The top or 
cover C is retained in position by angle irons E, when the heat 
developed or required is not sufficient to destroy such irons, as in the 
case of blast furnace or producer gas, which may be used in the appa- 
ratus for purposes other than welding. 

Fig. 1 shows an arrangement of feed wherein gas is admitted to the 
pipe P and air to P'—each pipe having its own valve. Non-return 
valves are also, by preference, employed. The pipe P? is the com- 
bustible gaseous mixture main to which the air and gas are admitted in 
proportions substantially sufficient to allow of the complete combustion 
of the gas within the granular bed. The holes D communicate with 
the main P? by pipes, which must not penetrate too far into the casing. 
In some apparatus only one aperture may be required ; and in others 
there may be more than one supply main and more than one row of 
admission apertures. 

Gas and air under pressure having been admitted to the granular 
bed, it is ignited from the cover side; and the ignition travels back 
towards the inlet openings, and the granules rapidly become heated. 
The heat available for the purpose in view results partly by radiation 
from the hot granules through the perforations in the cover, partly by 
radiation from the cover, and partly by the heated products of com- 
bustion blowing through the perforations in the cover, 


Gas Heating Apparatus. 
Bong, W. A., of Leeds University, Witson, J. W., of Armley, Leeds, 
M‘Court, C. D., of Balham Hill, S.W., and Davies, H., of Hull. 
No. 10,149; April 26, 1910. 


This invention relates to improvements in heating apparatus used for 
burning a mixture of (say) coal gas and air, an example of which is de- 





scribed in patent No. 25,808 of 1909 [see ‘ JouRNAL,” Dec. 6, 1910, 
p. 711], wherein ‘‘a mixture of gas and air, in proper proportions, is 
caused to pass through a porous or permeable diaphragm of sufficiently 
refractory material, and is caused to ignite, and combustion takes place 
within the porous exit surface layer of the diaphragm, whereby the 
outer surface of the diaphragm becomes hot or incandescent, and is 
maintained in such state by the continued flow of the gases (in the 
nature of an explosive mixture) through the diaphragm and their com- 
bustion within the surface, layer thereof. With suitable regulation of 
the explosive mixture, littlé or no flame will appear beyond the surface 
of the diaphragm ; the — is radiated outwards; and the purposes to 
which the apparatus may é'put are varied—one instance being a gas- 
fire.’’ In the before-described type of apparatus, the products of com- 
bustion will, of necessity, pass away in a heated condition, and thus 
carry off some of the heat generated. But the device to be described 
reduces the convective heat outflow and enables a large proportion of 
the heat to be utilized by radiation. 

The object of the present invention is to utilize and radiate at least 
some of the heat which otherwise would pass away in the products of 
combustion, and therefore to increase the efficiency of the apparatus. 
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Bone, Wilson, M‘Court, and Davies’ Flameless Combustion 
Gas-Stove Diaphragm. 


A sectional elevation is given of an apparatus constructed in accord- 
ance with the invention and adapted for use as a gas-fire. In front of 
a permeable or porous diaphragm D adapted to radiate heat, as a re- 
sult of its being made incandescent by the combustion of gases, or mix- 
tures of gases, within the surface layer of exit of the diaphragm in the 
manner described in the earlier patent, it is proposed to place wire or 
like gauze G—for example, one made of nickel and having thirty 
meshes to the linear inch or thereabouts—arranged so that the products 
of combustion must pass through it. 

Varying results will be obtained, depending on the position of the 
gauze in relation to the surface of the diaphragm ; and the distance the 
gauze is away from the diaphragm may vary with the size of the appa- 
ratus. But in the case of a diaphragm adapted to be used as a gas-fire, 
and being about 6 inches in diameter, the patentees find that about 
f-inch gives a satisfactory result. 

The material of which the gauze is composed should be one which, 
in order to give the greatest efficiency and last a reasonable length of 
time, will stand great heat, and which will not readily oxidize ; and 
nickel has been found to be the most satisfactory substance. By using 
a gauze of thirty meshes to the linear inch or thereabouts, with a dia- 
phragm adapted for the purpose described, the proportion of radiant 
heat which may be utilized is said to be considerably increased over 
that from a diaphragm not provided with the gauze. 


Two-Stroke Cycle Gas-Engine. 
Eastuore, E., Jun., of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
No. 13,728; June 7, Igio. 


This invention relates to means whereby a higher ratio of expansion, 
and therefore greater economy, is obtainable in a gas-engine. It is 
particularly applicable to an engine wherein a scavenging charge of air 
is passed into the cylinder during the latter part of the exhaust, and 
prior to the admission of a fresh charge. ; 

This higher ratio of expansion of the gases of the explosion is 
attained by compressing the charge, filling a percentage only of the 
cylinder volume into a compression. space proportionately reduced ; 
while the gases developed by the explosion are expanded into the full 
volume of the cylinder. This is accomplished by having a bye-pass 
from the explosion side to the suction side of the piston, the passage 
through which is controlled by a valve operated from the engine shaft. 
Thus the cylinder being filled with its charge, a portion of the charge 
will, during the earlier part of the compression stroke of the piston, be 
passed to the suction side instead of being compressed ; but as the piston 
in its upward movement passes the bye-pass port, or when the passage 
through the port is otherwise closed, the remaining volume of the 
charge is compressed into the clearance space. 

The compression or clearance space between the piston and the 
cylinder head at the limit of the piston’s movement is reduced ; so that 
the pressure to which the charge is compressed is the same as it would 
be without the introduction of the bye-pass, and the same initial pres- 
sure of the explosion is obtainable on ignition. During the explosion 
stroke, this lesser volume of exploded gas is expanded into the full 
volume of the cylinder, as the bye-pass port is closed during this stroke, 
so that the final pressure at the exhaust is correspondingly less, and a 
higher economy of gas is obtainable. 
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Separating Ammonia from Dry Distillation Gases. 
Korrers, H., of Essen-Ruhr, Germany. 
No. 13,327; June 1, 1910. 


The inventor’s object is to provide means whereby the so-called 
fixed ammonia—i.e., ammonia bound with acids—is obtained without 
admixing lime. 

This is accomplished by treating the gas, near dew-point (approxi- 
mately 80° C.), with a circulating body of hot water, which, in the pre- 
liminary stages of the process, becomes partly saturated with ammonia 








salts (chiefly ammonium chloride), and from which, in the subsequent 
normal course of the process, a portion is drawu off and treated for 
fixed ammonia—this part being replaced bya fresh supply of water. 

The treatment for separating the fixed ammonia may consist in 
evaporation of the solvent, to separate the chloride of ammonium as a 
commercial article, or the hydrochloric acid may be expelled by adding 
sulphuric acid to the solution. In the latter case, sulphate of ammo- 
nium is obtained, and may be added in the form of lye or of solid salt 
to ammonium sulphate, into which residual free ammonia left in the 
gas after the washing process has been converted by treatment in a 
saturator. 
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Koppers Ammonia Separator and Sulphate Saturator. 


In the arrangement of plant shown, the gases flowing into the 
washer A are freed from “ fixed ammonia’’ by the action of hot water 
flowing from the pipe B. This water is, of course, converted into a salt 
solution, mainly comprising ammonium chloride. The solution flows 
to the sunk tank C, whence it is pumped back to the washer—a con- 
tinuous circulation being maintained. The gases freed from fixed 
ammonia flow to the cooler D, and are forced by the pump E through 
the tar-separator F. They are then re-heated in the superheating 
apparatus G, enabling them to give off residual ammonia in the satura- 
tor H, in the form of solid ammonium sulphate. The gases pass out 
of the saturator through the pipe I; the salt being removed through 
the pipe J. The pipe K, joined to the pipe B, receives part of the salt 
solution pumped from the tank C, and delivers this solution to the 
vessel L, to which sulphuric acid is supplied. The mixture is heated 
by a steam-coil, and ammonium sulphate is produced. A solution of 
this ammonium sulphate flows to the saturator H, and the vapours 
(mainly vapours of hydrochloric acid) pass out of the vessel L, through 
the pipe M, without coming into contact with the main stream of gas. 
They may be discharged into the atmosphere or utilized. 

Only a small proportion of free ammonia is absorbed during the 
washing with hot water—the absorption capacity of hot water for 
ammonia being slight; and “there is no undesirable cooling of the 
gases.’’ The water lost by evaporation in the course of circulation is 
preferably replaced by water from the gases, separated by a slight re- 
duction below the dew-point. 


Gas-Meters. 
WariacutT, A. C., and Hansrorp, J., of Witton. 
No. 12,297; May 19, 19I0. 
In this wet meter, a revoluble drum is applied to the measurement of 
gas under either low or high pressure. 















































Wright and Hansford’s Gas-Meter, 


The*illustration shows a sectional front elevation and plan of the 
meter, and an elevation of the revoluble drum. 
The drum is made compartmental in the ordinary manner ; but to 
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ensure free passages for the gas between the overlapping portions of the 
compartmental side plates B, grooves or corrugations are provided to 
serve as conduits for the flow of the gas from the interior to the exterior 
of the drum; also to strengthen the plates against collapse. As a 
further preventive against collapse, strut-pieces C are fixed between the 
overlapping portions of the plates. Admission of gas to the meter 
inlet chamber D is controlled by the valve E, with which is connected 
(preferably) an inverted bell or open-bottom vessel F. Water is ad- 
mitted to the chamber D by the stopper fitting which carries a valve 
G in the form of a ball of fibrous material that will float in its upper- 
most position by the pressure of water forced up the pipe I by the gas, 
and so serve asa non-return valve to prevent the escape of gas in the 
event of the screw stopper H being disconnected. On removing the 
screw stopper (after the pressure in the chamber D has been relieved) 
for recharging with water, the valve will fall on to its seating at the top 
of the pipe I; but as the pipe is slotted at its upper end, the incoming 
water can obtain access to its interior and so flow into the chamber. 

The water rises in the chamber to a height corresponding to the top 
of the pipe J, which communicates with the surplus water chamber K. 
Should there be insufficient water in the chamber D to maintain the 
required level in the drum chamber L, the bell or float F descends, and, 
by bringing the valve E on to its seat, shuts off further admission of 
gas. If, however, an excess of water is admitted to the chamber, the 
surplus will pass, by way of the pipe J, to the chamber K, which is pro- 
vided with an outflow controlled by a float valve M. 

To prevent gas being withdrawn from the meter by the water out- 
flow controlled by the valve M, a cup-like part, as N, is fitted to the 
outflow connection, which, while not obstructing the outflow of water, 
effectively prevents the insertion of a wire for opening the valve M from 
the exterior of the meter. 

The up-shaft or spindle O, for transmitting the motion of the drum 
to the usual registering wheel train at P, is rendered gas-tight by the 
usual mercury seal. The mercury is contained in the tube Q, while the 
open bottom inner tube RK dips into the mercury, as shown. The 
spindle O is fixed with the container or outer tube Q, and the worm 
wheel S is also secured to the tube. 


Temperature Regulators for Gas-Heaters. 
Houmgs, E. L., of Seattle, U.S.A. 
No. 17,442; July 22, 1910. 


This automatic temperature regulator for gas-heaters is intended 
more particularly for use with linotype machines for regulating the 
temperature of the melting pot by an increase or diminution of the gas 
supplied to the hheating-burner ; but it may be used in other places 
where an automatically heat-controlled valve is desirable. It relates, 
further, to regulators of the type comprising an upright tubular casing 
within which is arranged a gas inlet tube, a gas outlet connected to the 
tubular casing, and a valve-controlling communication between the 
inlet and outlet, and adapted to be actuated by an expansible fluid 
through the medium of a float. 

The regulator comprises an upright tubular casing, the lower end of 
which forms a float chamber; while a gas inlet tube is arranged within 
the casing, and is provided at its lower end with means for closing the 
upper end of the float chamber. There is a valve actuated by a float 
in the chamber and adapted to control the inlet tube ; the space below 
the valve communicating with the gas outlet. 

Recovering Ammonia from Coal Gas. 
ROELOFSEN, J. A., of Middlesbrough. 
No. 14,013; June g, I1gIo. 

This invention relates to apparatus for recovering ammonia from coal 
gas and other gases obtained in the dry distillation or carbonization of 
coal and other carbonaceous materials. 

The gases to be treated are conducted to the cooler A, and thence 





| Pass to the cooler B, in both of which their temperature is reduced 
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ia-Recovery Plant. 


below their dew-point ; and they are freed from tar and watery vapour, 
together with the greater part of the combined ammonia and a portion 
of the free ammonia. The tar and condensed ammonia liquor are con- 
ducted into the tank C, where they are separated from each other by 
differences in specific gravity. The cooled gases are then blown by the 
exhauster D through the tar-separator E; in which the remainder of the 
tar is removed into the division N of a saturator F, which contains an 
acid solution of an ammonium salt. During the passage through this 
acid solution, the ammonia contained in the gases is removed ; and the 
gases themselves are led away through the pipe G. 

In order to obtain the ammonia in the form of a solid salt, the acid 
solution in the saturator is further treated as follows: The ammoniacal 
liquor contained in the tank C is raised by the pump H into the distil- 
ling apparatus I, which is of the usual construction, and in which the 
liquor is not treated with steam (either alone or with hot air, which it 
serves to introduce), as is the case in the present known processes, but 
with a current of hot air or hot products of combustion or other hot 
gases which do not permanently combine with ammonia. This hot air 
or hot gas is driven into the still by the blower K. 

For the purpose of decomposing the combined ammonia salts in the 
liquor, lime may be added to the latter in the usual manner. 

The mixture of ammonia vapour and steam which leaves the distilla- 
tion apparatus I is led through the tubes of the superheater L, which 
is also heated by hot air or hot products of combustion, and is then 
introduced into the second compartment O of the saturator F, which is 
divided by a diaphragm or curtain which does not reach to the bottom ; 
so that the acid solution in the two compartments is in communication, 
while the upper portion of the saturator is divided. The noxious gases 
given off in the saturator are led away through the tube M, and, there- 
fore, do not mingle with the gases of carbonization, which latter are 
led away through the tube G. The superheating of the vapours and 
the steam from the still I prevents condensation of water in the satu- 
rator F, and thereby facilitates the separation of the solid ammonium 
salts, which are removed from the bottom of the saturator by an ejector 
in the usual manner. 

The process described is said to possess a number of advantages in 
practice. For example, “the gases of carbonization are not contami- 
nated with noxious gases; solid ammonium salts are obtained from the 
acid solution without heating the latter; the ammonium salt is not con- 
taminated with tar, nor the tar with acid; the gases of carbonization do 
not require to be reheated ; and a great saving in steam is effected by 
distilling the ammonia liquor by means of a current of hot air, or hot 
products of combustion, instead of by steam, as is the usual present 
practice.” 


Treating Carbonaceous Substances. 
BurstTa.t, F. W., of Birmingham University. 
No. 18,148; July 30, 1910. 


This invention has for its object the more effective separation and 
collection of the tar substances, the ammonia liquor, and the light oils, 
while at the same time ensuring “the separation and collection of a 
greater proportion of such bye-products than has hitherto been the 
case, and which, apart from the increased amount of bye-products 
which are recovered, is important by reason of the extra amount of 
impurities which are removed from the fuel which remains. 

The patentee claims to have found from experiment that, at certain 
combined temperatures and pressures below atmospheric pressure, the 
gases and volatile substances are generated and withdrawn from the 
fuel with sufficient rapidity to prevent their being materially decom- 
posed or broken up in the zone of heat. He does not work at com- 
bined temperatures and pressures below those hereafter set forth, as he 
has found the gases and volatile matter are not removed from the fuel 
and retort with sufficient rapidity to prevent their being decomposed or 
broken up. Moreover, he does not work at combined temperatures 
and pressures exceeding those set forth, as the effect of. this is to 
decrease the efficiency, while at the same time increasing the cost of 
working. 

In treating the coal in accordance with his present proposal it ‘is 
placed in a metal or other suitable retort having air-tight doors, and in 
which a temperature of from 850° to 1000° C. is maintained, in com- 
bination with which a simultaneous pressure of 10 to 18 inches of 
mercury below the atmospheric pressure is maintained within the 
retort.” He says he has found that the best results are obtained by 
confining the working to such combined limits of temperature and 
pressure ; the required temperature being effected by any furnace— 
such as of the Siemens regenerative type—which can be regulated to 
maintain the desired limits of temperature, while at the same time the 
pressure is obtained by any suitable type of exhausting pump in which 
the limits of such pressure may be capable of being maintained. 
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Manufacture of Ammonium Carbonate. 


BueEs, J., and the DEuTscHE CONTINENTAL-Gas- 
GESELLSCHAFT, of Dessau. 


No. 22,586; Sept. 29, 1910. 


This invention relates to the manufacture of am- 
monium carbonate wherein gaseous ammonia, carbon 
dioxide, and steam have been caused to react together 
by heating to a temperature above the temperature 
of decomposition of ammonium carbonate, and then 
allowing to cool. Hitherto the temperature of reac- 
tion required for the combination of the gaseous com- 
ponents of ammonium carbonate has been obtained by 
heating the tube into which the gaseous components 
are led for the purpose of causing them to combine 
together. 

According to the present invention, the heat re- 
quired for the reaction is obtained by passing either 
the carbon dioxide or the ammonia, or both of them, 
through water—preferably heated to a temperature of 
from 60° to go° C. 

The invention may be carried out as follows: The carbon dioxide is 
passed through a wash-bottle filled with water kept at a temperature 
named by any suitable means—such as a fire, or gas-jets, or steam. 
The carbon dioxide becomes heated to the temperature necessary for 
the reaction, and entrains aqueous vapour, the latent heat of which 
also plays a part in the reaction. In order to carry out the process, it 
is only necessary to bring together in a mixing-tube at ordinary tem- 
perature the mixture of heated carbon dioxide and aqueous vapour and 
ammonia gas, and then to pass the heated gaseous mixture into the 
cooled sublimation chamber. 

By regulating the temperature of the water through which the carbon 
dioxide is passed, the quantity of aqueous vapour required for the pro- 
duction of ammonium carbonate of the required percentage of ammonia 
can be adjusted. 

If desired, instead of passing the carbon dioxide through the heated 
water, the gaseous ammonia can be passed through the heated water 
before passing it on to react with the carbon dioxide, or both the 
carbon dioxide and the gaseous ammonia can be passed through the 
heated water. 


Gas-Main Stoppers. 
BeuRINGER, E. A., of Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
No. 14,273; June 13, 1910. Date claimed under International 
Convention, July 19, 1909. 

This gas-main stopper is of the kind in which a pair of flat steel 
springs, covered with suitable packing, are pivotally connected at their 
ends to a pair of telescopic rods, and carry a flexible diaphragm—the 
stopper being inserted in an elongated condition into the main and 


caused to assume a circular form by telescoping the rods by handles 
connected with them. 











Behringer’s Gas-Main Stopper. 


Fig. 1 is a side view of a gas-main showing the invention ready for 
operation. Fig. 2 shows the invention in use. Fig. 3 isa front view 
of the collapsible disc employed. 

An elastic, expansible frame B has at its upper end a curved or 
hook-shaped handle C, and at its lower end a handle D, comprising a 
link member E and a rod member F terminating at its upper end in the 
handle G. The link member E is pivoted at one end to the lower part 
of the frame B, and at the other end to the lower end of the rod 
member F of the handle device D. The parts E F are first-moved into 
position (with respect to the part B) shown in dotted lines, and the 
parts B E F are then inserted into the main through the aperture at the 
top, and moved into the positions shown in full lines in fig. 1. In 
this operation, the handle C is engaged with the front wall of the aper- 
ture to facilitate the proper location of the parts in the main. With 
the parts in this position, the disc member B stands obliquely in the 
main. By holding the upper end of the frame B against the upper 
inner side of the main by the handle C in the position shown in fig. 1, 
the bottom of the frame may be pulled backwardly into the position 
shown in fig, 2, and the disc member will stand vertically in the main. 
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The construction of B is shown in fig. 3. When it is inserted into 
the main, the parts are in the positions shown in solid lines: and as 
the frame is forced into the position shown in fig. 2, it is compressed 
vertically, and the parts take the position shown in dotted lines in fig. 3. 
The outer tubular covering becomes circular and fits the inside of “the 
main, and the membrane H forms, together with the tubular casing, 
“a complete partition transversely of the gas-main.” Springs firmly 
hold the casing in its expanded position, and “ this completely stops 
the flow of gas, and repairs or alterations in the main or the connections 
may be made without danger of explosion or loss of gas, or of injury to 
the operator.” 


Producing Ammonium Sulphate with Impure Acids. 
DreuscumMipt, H., of Tegel, near Berlin. 
No. 24,138; Oct. 18, 1910. 


When, for the preparation of ammonium sulphate, gases or vapours 
containing ammonia are passed through closed saturators filled with 
sulphuric acid or with a solution containing sulphuric acid, the patentee 
points out that an impure salt is obtained unless pure acid is used. 
‘* But generally impure acid, containing arsenic, iron, and so on, is 
employed.” 

In order to obviate this disadvantage, special devices have already 
been indicated, as, for instance, the arrangement of guide-plates above 
the surface of the liquid in the saturator, which conduct the gases, 
together with the scum formed on the surface of the liquid and con- 
taining the impurities, to the outer walls of the saturator, and thence 
through an overflow pipe into a tank provided with a waste pipe plung- 
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Drehschmidt’s Sulphate Saturator. 


ing beneath the surface. Such a device, however, does not fulfil the 
purpose intended, as the inlet of the overflow pipe, being below the 
surface, prevents the passage of the scum. Consequently, according to 
common experience, on the walls and in the pipes of the saturator solid 
incrustations of salts will be formed at the height of the level of the 
acid, giving rise to the choking-up of the pipes. 

These drawbacks are said to be overcome, according to the present 
invention, by arranging to have next to the saturator another vessel 
communicating with the air, which vessel (this is the novelty of the 
invention) communicates with the saturator below the level of the acid. 
In this way, the impurities separated from the acid or the acid lye in 
the form of foam are conducted away, and do not come in contact with 
the sulphate on the bottom. Thus the production of a pure salt is 
effected. 

The ammonia gases or vapours conducted through the pipes A into 
the saturator pass through distributing pipes B into the saturating 
liquid—the ammonium sulphate separating out in the chamber C. 
From here the sulphate, together with the acid, is drawn by a steam or 
air ejector through a pipe D anda cooling trough E to a centrifuge 
F, where the salt and the solution are separated from each other. The 
latter is led to the vessel G, from where, after the addition of fresh acid, 
it is returned to the saturator through the pipe H. In order to elimi- 
nate the scum formed in the saturator, the vessel I, communicating 
with the outer air, is connected with the saturator by a pipe, which 
ends below the level of the saturating liquid. When the ammonia 
gases enter the saturator, the liquid starts tofoam and froth ; and then 
the light scum containing the impurities passes into the outer vessel. 
The liquid carried over with the scum settles and flows back to the 
saturator ; while the scum itself is removed. 

In place of a special vessel I, the vessel G (as shown in fig. 2) may be 
used for the same purpose. In the latter case, above the pipe H the 
pipe J is provided. When the process is started, the scum (with the 
impurities) is carried off through the pipe J; while fresh acid and the 
solution derived from the centrifuge F, is run back to the saturator 
through the pipe H. 


Gas-Governor. 
GrieEvE, G. K., and PeEBLeEs, W. C., of Edinburgh. 
No. 24,948 ; Oct. 27, 1910. 


This invention relates to governors in which the opening and closing 
of the valve controlling the flow of the gas is regulated by the move- 
ment of a flexible diaphragm open on the one side to the outlet pres- 
sure of the gas and loaded on the other by a spring or weight. 

As shown, the governor is made with the usual passage A, through 
which the gas passes from the inlet to the outlet ; its flow being regu- 
lated by the position of a valve B opening downwards and controlling 
a port in a central diaphragm between the inlet and the outlet (all in 
known manner). The additional outlet B! may be used if more coa- 
venient for the pipe connections. The valve B is screwed on to the 
lower end of a spindle, which, in turn, is screwed through a central 





aperture in a plate covering the under side of the usual flexible 
diaphragm C; the spindle passing up through the diaphragm and 
through a central aperture in a plate on top of it. The diaphragm is 
clamped between two plates, so that it and the plates move together 
with the valve B; and its outer edge is held between the flanges by 
which the two parts of the casing are united. 
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Grieve and Peebles’ Gas-Governor. 


Four conoido-helical springs D are arranged around the upper 
clamping plate ; recesses being formed in the upper side of the plate to 
receive the lower ends of the springs. The upper ends of the springs 
are held in recesses on the under side of an overhead cover or spider ; 
and each spring is further secured by a central bolt passing through the 
upper clamping plate and screwed into the lower clamping plate beneath 
the diaphragm. By tightening the nuts on the upper ends of the bolts, 
an initial compression may be put on the springs, and thus enable the 
height of the casing to be reduced. 

The working pressure is applied by a spindle E screwed through the 
upper part of the casing; the lower end of the spindle bearing on the 
spider which takes the upper end of the springs. By screwing the 
spindle inwards, the position of the spider may be regulated ; and, con- 
sequently, the working pressure with which the springs act on the 
diaphragm may be adjusted so that, so long as the outlet pressure of 
the gas is normal, the valve B will be kept open ; but should the outlet 
pressure rise, the gas, acting on the under side of the diaphragm C, 
overcomes the predetermined load applied by the springs and raises the 
diaphragm—thus closing the valve B on its seat. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4879.—GuestT, A. A., and Grspons, W. P., “ Discharging and charg- 
ing gas-retorts.” Feb. 27. 
4898.—Yarrow, M., “ Pipe-joint.’’ Feb. 27. 
4900.—GLOVER, T., “‘Coin-freed mechanism for gas-meters.” Feb. 27. 
4901.—GLovER, T., “‘ Gas-regulating nipple for atmospheric burners.” 
Feb. 27. 
4902.—GLOVER, T., ‘“‘ Elbow or bend for metal pipe flues.” Feb. 27. 
4903.—GLOovER, T., ‘‘ Atmospheric burner.” Feb. 27. 
4919.—CHANDLER, D., ‘“‘Gas-lamps.’’ Feb. 27. 
4930.—Rosspacu-Rovusset, F., ‘Controlling gas-burners from a 
distance.’’ Feb. 27. 
5026.—BENNETT, A. E., “ Acetylene generator.’’ Feb. 23. 
5028.—WiILtiaAMs, G. A., and Crark, J. G., ‘Automatic gas-regu- 
lators.” Feb. 28. 


5050.—Pratt, A. E., “‘Gas-producers.’’ Feb. 28. 
5078.—Fiscuer, H., ‘“‘ Closing heads of mantles.’’ March 1. 
5119.—CRUICKSHANKS, W., “‘ Making gas from petrol.’’ March 1. 


5132.—ReE ss, C., “‘ Inverted gas-lamps.” March 1. 

5141.—CLarkeE, W. W., “ Valves or cocks.” March 1. 

5193.—Pounp, W., “‘ Tool for preparing pipes for jointing. Marchr. 

5219.—CUNLIFFE, W. T., “‘Gas-producer plants.’’ March 2. 

5238.—Hornsy, A. E., and Roserts, T., ‘“ Mantle-carrier.” 
March 2. 

5244.—Rosier, J., and M’Ketvie, J., “ Actuating, lighting, and ex- 
tinguishing gas-lights by varying the pressure in the mains.’’ March 2. 

5286.—Pratt, A. E., ‘‘Gas-producers.’’ March 2. 

5338.—GRrEEN, J. W., and Deakin, J. L., ‘‘Gas-fittings.’’ March 3. 

5343-—Moss, H. W., and Carro_t, J. S., ‘‘Carburetting gases.’’ 
March 3. 

5391.—HaAGER AND WEIDMANN, G.m.B.H., “ Heat-radiators.’’ 
March 3. 

5392.—Cowx, H. S., ‘“‘Gas-generators.’’ March 3. 

5400.—KeEnT, W. G., “ Mixing liquids in definite proportions.’’ 
March 

5408.—HeErsey, M. H., “Oxygen incandescent light burners.”’ 
March 3. 

5432.—SUTHERLAND, J. G., & A. G., “‘Gas-governors.’ March 4. 

5470.—SANDIFORD, T. M., * Lighting and extinguishing gas-lamps.”’ 
March 4. 

5496.—MUrsgE, E., Accelerating the flow of gas.’’ March 4. 


w 


APPLICATION FOR RESTORATION OF LAPSED PATENT. 


Notice is given that Cart Reiss has made application for the re- 
storation of the patent granted to him for “Improvements in and 
relating to regulating gas-nozzles,” No. 23,554, of 1906, and bearing 
date Oct. 23. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 





The Distribution Curves of Various Street-Lamps. 


Sir,—It must have been a matter of considerable interest and satis- 
faction to all connected with the subject of lighting to note the great 
attention which has been given to scientific illumination during recent 
years. In view of this, do you not think the time has arrived when 
makers of gas-lamps should adopt methods consistent with modern 
practice ? 

Much ingenuity has been displayed by the manufacturers in pro- 
ducing lamps for specific purposes—i.e., to arrange the parts so as to 
secure various illuminating effects. But when a question arises as to 
what type of lamp would be suitable for a specific purpose, one looks 
in vain in the catalogues for the necessary information. 

In lighting certain kinds of workshops, it is sometimes necessary to 
provide a good illumination on the benches by having a large number 
of small units with a good downward flux of light. It may also be 
necessary to provide, in addition, some special lamps suitably arranged 
for the inspection and repair of overhead machinery. In lighting a 
shop front, it is often required to illuminate a plane more or less 
vertical—including the facia of the shop. 

It is not my intention to go into the details of the many aspects of 
artificial illumination, but to suggest that lamp manufacturers should 
be prepared to place before their clients more complete data regarding 
their wares. 

My own opinion is that a complete polar curve, showing the vertical 
distribution of the light given by the lamp, should be included in the 
makers’ catalogues, so that a prospective purchaser could readily ascer- 
tain which pattern would be most suitable for his purpose. 

No doubt, anyone experienced in lamp design could, by simple in- 
spection, predict with a reasonable amount of certainty what the dis- 
tribution curve of a particular lamp would be. But for many not so 
experienced, the advantage of including a curve in the catalogues 
would be a great one; and, seeing that reliable photometric appliances 
are now available, there appears no reason why the information should 
not be given. 

It would be interesting to hear the views of others on the subject. 


Lofting Road, Barnsbury, N., March 10, 1911. J. G. Crarx. 





The Proposed Gas Publicity Department. 


S1r,—The need for a gas publicity department is, I think, very 
evident, beyond the fact that misleading and false statements concern- 
ing gas are being put forward in all kinds of printed matter by the 
electricians, as the following will show. 

I happened to be watching a few lantern-slides which were being 
thrown on to a sheet in the window of a local council's electric light 
show-room, when, among other equally false statements, the following 
appeared : “ Electricity is cheaper than gas. If you are in doubt, step 
inside.” 

I accepted the invitation ; and this is the information given me: An 
inverted gas-burner will consume 73 cubic feet of gas per hour, and 
will give 45-candle power. An electric iron (at 150 volts, 3 amp.) will 
cost, at 3d. per unit, about $d. per hour. 

Out of fairness to the attendant concerned, he did (but only upon 
doubt being cast upon the latter information) say that ‘if desired, a 
‘ power’ meter would be installed, and electricity supplied at 13d. per 
unit ’—thus bringing his cost a little nearer the mark. 

“It is utter rot,” this enterprising attendant went on to say, ‘to 
expect a small (bijou) gas-burner consuming 1 to 13 cubic feet per hour 
to give 20 to 25 candle power,” and further that “ the light given off by 
an incandescent gas-burner depreciated rapidly, whereas that of the 
metallic filament lamp maintained its efficiency to the end.” 

A little relief was at last received, when the attendant openly ad- 
mitted that gas for cooking was, at present, cheaper than electricity ; 
and he substantiated this statement by saying that he himself used a 
gas-cooker. Not so for heating though ; for he informed me that elec- 
tricity was more than the equal of gas in this respect. J. A.H 

March 9, 191t. ae ways 
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The Efficiency of Gas-Boilers for Domestic Use. 


Sir,—I regret that I have once more to trespass upon your space— 
I hope for the last time in this connection. 

I first turn to the goodnatured and straightforward letter of my friend 
Mr. James Wilson, with which I need deal only very briefly. I am 
afraid I can hardly concede his claim to be arbitrator ; it is not usual 
for either plaintiff or defendant to scramble on to the bench and pro- 
nounce judgment—in his own favour. In the lecture which has come 
unscathed through so much criticism—simply because it deals with facts 
and not guesswork—I demonstrated that with a boiler and separate 
storage certain losses of heat were inevitable, and that, therefore, per- 
centages of efficiency anywhere near the nineties, were, by natural laws, 
impossible with such apparatus in ordinary continuous use. Mr. 
Wilson makes no attempt to dispute my calculations, which indeed are 
incontrovertible ; but he ‘‘ claims’’ that he can show well over 95 per 
cent. of efficiency with this type of apparatus. But why not 195 per 
cent? The one is just as practicable as the other—that is to say, 
neither is practicable at all. And I have demonstrated this; but Mr. 
Wilson is sublimely indifferent to demonstration. He “claims,” and 
we have his ipse dixit instead of proof. 

‘* Convince a man against his will— 
He's of the same opinion still.’’, 
But I may congratulate myself on having already set agoing some mis- 
giving in my friend’s mind as to efficiency. I have one of his circulars 





before me, in which he claimed 97} per cent.; he now names 95 per 
cent. This 24 per cent. reduction will do well enough for a start! He 
will come still nearer the real figures as he goes further into the ques- 





tion of efficiencies, which I assure him is not so simple as it looks. 
But this 24 per cent. may even more than appears, because his 
circular states “‘974 per cent. of the heating value of the gas.” In the 
absence of any indication as to this being calculated on the net calorific 
value, the reader of the circular is naturally led to suppose that he is to 
get 974 per cent. of what he pays for—viz., gross heating value. Now, 
Mr. Wilson states that his 95 per cent. is on the net calorific value ; so 
that, taking the difference between gross and net as Io per cent., we 
have really a reduction in Mr. Wilson’s efficiency claims of 123 per 
cent.! Clearly, I have not lived (and lectured) in vain! 

Mr. Wilson himself admits that ‘there is loss of heat in the flow-and- 
return pipes, and also from the surface of the cylinder.’’ He would 
probably also admit, if pressed, that there is a further loss of heat by 
the flue; but he would scarcely suggest that the aggregate of these 
losses amounts to less than 5 per cent. Yet this is the logical, or 
rather the arithmetical, result of his claim of 95 per cent. efficiency on 
the net. 

Your correspondent, Mr. T. Potterton, writes once more at great 
length ; and whatever value he may conceive such a correspondence 
to have for himself from an advertising point of view, I am not dis- 
posed to further him in that respect by continuing an interminable 
discussion, which in your correspondent’s hands would soon degenerate 
into a mere wrangle. I made specific criticisms on his previous letter, 
and particularly on the ‘‘tests’’ which he gave. These criticisms he 
now conveniently ignores, or fails to discuss; while to distract atten- 
tion from them, he gives one or two more ‘‘ tests’’ taken under the 
same fundamental misconception and improper conditions as I pointed 
out in connection with his previous ‘‘tests.’’ As he fails to deal with 
the objections I have made to these ‘‘ tests’’ and remedy their gross 
defects, his figures are utterly worthless. Had he done so, the results 
would have been totally different, and the contentions he founds on 
them would have fallen entirely to the ground. He next wanders off 
into a long tirade composed of disparagement of my motives, doubts 
as to my knowledge and experience, instructions as to how I should 
have given my paper, and advice to the gas authorities on how to 
conduct their business. Into these irrelevant digressions, I decline to 
follow him. 

I was prepared to discuss any points raised on my paper ina bond -fide 
attempt to elucidate or supplement the necessarily condensed remarks 
in a paper covering so largea field. But since your correspondent con- 
tinually shifts his ground, ignores my refutation of his “tests,” as being 
carried out on an utterly fallacious basis of efficiency, and fails to deal 
with many of the points I made—as, for example, the fact that in the 
type of boiler he advocates the pre-heater actually becomes a cooler 
under conditions of continuous working (thus partly accounting for its 
high consumption for maintaining the temperature)—no good purpose 
can be served by continuing such a controversy. 

My paper was not written for a controversial, still less for a com- 
mercial, purpose. Its impartiality and strict scientific accuracy are 
things which your correspondent evidently does not understand, and 
on which he therefore, not unnaturally, throws doubts. Against any 
such doubts may be set the comment voluntarily passed upon the paper 
in the “ JourRNAL,” that it showed nota “ hint of any desire to further the 
interests of one particular firm.” Your correspondent'’s notion is to set 
up a wrangle between the makers of two different appliances, and he 
seems to suppose that my paper was written to maintain the superiority 
of something sold by one firm over what is sold by several others. 
Nothing could be more entirely foreign to the whole spirit of the paper. 
That this is so, is evident from my mentioning in my last letter that I 
have in hand an apparatus on the separate-storage principle—not “ in 
preference ” to the combined, as your correspondent gratuitously as- 
sumes, but for use where that most economical of systems is, for 
reasons which I shall presently mention, not so convenient. My paper 
reviewed, in a dispassionate spirit, the different principles or types of 
gas water-heating, and showed, as the result of my long and wide ex- 
perience and the tests I gave, that, in the matter of economy in con- 
tinuous working, no other principle can compare with the combined 
principle (of which, be it remembered, my firm are by no means the 
only exponents) ; and all my tests of the various types were conducted 
on the one common basis of efficiency—viz., that of continuous work- 
ing. Your correspondent wisely does not dispute the accuracy of these 
tests ; but he tries to shift the ground by putting forward tests of his 
own, based not on continuous working of the system, but on short 
periods selected to give delusive results, and not made with the boiler 
and the absolutely necessary tank and piping, but with the boiler 
only, which, of course, is worthless for the purpose of comparison with 
a different type, in which the boiler and tank are combined, and the 
piping between these is absent. 

The purpose of my paper was to survey the whole field occupied by 
coal gas as a fuel, and hot-water heating was only one of the many 
subjects passed in review. Your correspondent’s apparatus was not 
selected for special treatment. It was merely one of a number tested, 
and the results of these tests were all embodied in my paper. I named 
no apparatus, as already stated ; and I was not dealing with any particu- 
lar person’s make of boiler, but with a certain principle of construction, 
different examples of which I tested and reported upon. It is your 
correspondent who has opened a controversy, and brought his particular 
apparatus into special prominence which neither its merits nor its 
faults deserve. The tests given were in no single case made for the 
lecture, but were all made in the ordinary course of research work 
before the lecture was thought of. These tests your correspondent has 
been quite unable to disprove, for the reason that they represent 
definitely ascertained facts, about which dispute isimpossible. He has 
himself given figures representing operations which he considers to be 
impartial tests, but which I have shown to be incomplete in data, un- 
fair in principle, unscientific in method, and leading in some cases to 
results which I presume he would be the first to disclaim—the one I 
selected for exposure showing, according to his methods of interpreting 
results, actually 504 per cent. efficiency for the apparatus tested! My 
criticism of his tests has now forced your correspondent to admit that 
in “ testing ” an apparatus consisting of a boiler and a separate storage 
tank, he deliberately tests the boiler only, ignoring the loss of heat from 
the tank and piping, and treating the apparatus as if it were a geyser— 
i.e., something totally different, and intended to work under different 
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conditions ; and he describes this as his idea of an “ absolutely impar- 
tial” test! Comment is needless. 

A further instance of his new doctrine of impartiality is his suggestion 
that if data yielded by certain of my tests seemed unfavourable to the 
sale of gas, it should have been suppressed, even if correct. I willingly 
yield your correspondent a monopoly of this policy of suppressing in- 
convenient results. The gas industry has nothing to fear from facts, 
and nothing to gain by garbling them. That he practises what he 
preaches in this respect, however, is evident from his quibbling as to a 
diagram of a certain apparatus not having been given in my paper, 
while he knows quite well. that so full-details of the apparatus were 
given as to make the presence or absence of diagrams a matter of 
indifference. In point of fact, the merits and demerits of each type 
were all carefully explained and reviewed in my paper, and charts were 
given of the results. All the tests given had sufficient data included to 
enable anyone with the requisite knowledge to follow the reasoning 
and satisfy himself of their accuracy ; and as the result of these tests, 
one fact emphasized was the loss of heat by circulation in the separate 
storage type. This your correspondent now stumbles into admitting, 
when he says, “ with all circulating apparatus there are heat losses pro- 
portionate to the surface exposed.” ‘That is precisely the reason for 
the great superiority of the combined boiler-and-tank type in respect 
of economy in continuous working—viz., having necessarily less total 
surface, it has less heat loss. 

Your correspondent, not unreasonably, inquires why, after having 
demonstrated the superior economy of the combined type, I purpose 
introducing one for use with separate storage. For a number of years, 
I have pointed out from time to time in public prints that the problem 
of the future of gas-heated hot water was one of the most important 
that gas men had to face; and with this in view, we have carried on 
much research work. We have made many types of apparatus and 
bought many, and subjected all to prolonged tests; and up to the 
present the result has placed beyond cavil the fact that, where economy 
in continuous working is the essential factor, the combined storage 
principle stands unapproached. I have for long recognized, however, 
that, owing to special conditions in a number of cases, it would be 
useful if a non-storage boiler could be designed which would have, as 
far as possible, the good points of the combined type of apparatus, and 
at the same time be one which, to quote Mr. James Wilson, “ will make 
the least upset in the house when being fixed, is economical, and is 
also neat and compact in appearance, and very easily removed on the 
tenant leaving,” In this connection, I cannot do better than quote the 
words of my paper, in which I clearly and impartially pointed out that 
“the advantages of this circulating type of apparatus are the small 
space it occupies, the ease with which it is connected to the existing 
system, and the fact that as soon as the water begins to come hot from 
the boiler, it can be drawn off from the storage tank.” [‘* JOURNAL,” 
Feb. 14, p. 439.] My experience of the existing types of apparatus on 
this principle led to my finding certain drawbacks in them, which I 
regarded as so serious that I decided not to place any apparatus of the 
kind on the market until I should have succeeded in eliminating these 
defects. This I believe I have now been able to do; and hence my 
preparing to offer a non-storage boiler free from these drawbacks—for 
use where the conditions make it difficult for the consumer to avail 
himself of the superior economy of the combined type. 

With reference to your correspondent’s frequent presumptuous sug- 
gestions on the question of comparative experience, I have no intention 
of being drawn into bandying words with him on a matter on which the 
well-known extensiveness of my firm’s operations, at home and abroad, 
in hot-water and other gas-heating affairs, may well speak for itself. It 
is your correspondent’s misfortune that he should be unfamiliar with 
scientific methods of testing—the lines on which to go, the accurate 
carrying out of the work, and the subsequent correct interpretation of 
the results. But his limitations in these respects, serious though they 
be, are no excuse for his calling in question results arrived at by the 
employment of such scientific methods, and seeking to replace them by 
figures purporting to be tests, in which the conditions are, by his own 
confession, arbitrarily selected, so that they sedulously avoid showing 
the results as in actual continuous working. This, coupled with his 
egregious suggestion as to suppressing inconvenient truth, shows that 
your correspondent has so very far to travel before he is qualified to 
engage in scientific tests or controversy, that one feels this correspond- 
ence has now taken more than enough time and space, and to continue 
it would be merely flogging a dead horse. Therefore, having already 
disposed of his ‘‘ tests,” without any adequate reply on his part, and 
— the futility of his methods, I leave him to the judgment of your 
readers. 


Aston, Birmingham, March 9, 1911. H. James Yates. 





Incandescent Gas v. Electric Lighting for Railway Carriages. 


Sir,—We have read with great interest the article under the above 
heading which appeared in your issue of March 7; but there is one 
point in it we are not quite able to follow. This is with regard to the 
cost of oil gas ; and we shall be glad if your correspondent will let us 
know on what price per ton of gas oil the cost of the oil gas is based. 

For the PUMPHERSTON O1L Company, LiMiTED, 

Glasgow, March 9, 1911. J. F. Spence. 








_ Welsh Water Scheme for Birkenhead.—Considerable interest is 
being taken in the Birkenhead Water-Works, now that the Welsh 
scheme of the Corporation is assuming material shape. Arrangements 
are being made to start the work immediately in the Alwen watershed. 
Mr. E. Lovell Clare, surveyor, has completed, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, all the negotiations respecting the acquirement of lands, ease- 
ments, &c., for the upper reservoir; and the contract has been let to 
Messrs. M‘Alpine, of Glasgow, for about £180,000. The whole of the 
work is expected to cover a period of seven or eight years. The exca- 
vations will be on an immense scale, as peat to the depth of many 
yards has to be removed. Portions of farms, and in some cases whole 
homesteads, will be absorbed. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Enfield Gas Bill has been referred to the Select Committee on 
the Chesham Gas Bill, presided over by Lord Southwark. 

The Standing Orders Committee reported last Thursday that the 
Standing Orders not complied with in respect of Bedwellty Urban Dis- 
trict Council ought to be dispensed with and.the Bill allowed to pro- 
ceed, provided that so much of it as relates to the supply of water and 
gas is struck out. They reported in somewhat similar terms in regard 
to the Swansea Gas Bill, which they consider may go forward if the 
powers sought for the construction of a tramway are excluded. [The 
proceedings before the Committee are reported below. ] 

The Marquis of Camden has replaced Lord Tennyson, and Viscount 
Barrington has been substituted for the Earl of Leven and Melville, on 
the Select Committee presided over by Lord Kintore. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill read a second time and committed: Tamworth Gas Bill. 
Bill reported, with amendments: Felixstowe and Walton Water 
Bill. 

The Bill promoted by the Gaslight and Coke Company stood for 
consideration last Thursday ; but by that day all the opposition had 
been withdrawn, and the Bill was referred to the Committee on Un- 
opposed Bills. 





OPPOSITION TO BILLS ON STANDING ORDERS. 


The Standing Orders Committee of the House of Lords—Lord 
BaLFour OF BuRLEIGH presiding—had before them last Thursday the 
petitions for the Bills promoted by the Bedwellty Urban District 
Council and the Swansea Gas Company, which the Examiners had 
reported did not comply with Standing Orders. The powers sought 
in each case have already been indicated in the ‘‘ JouRNAL.”’ 


Bedwellty Urban District Council Bill. 

Mr. Baker (Parliamentary Agent for the promoters of the Bedwellty 
Bill) explained that the district was a somewhat important one, with a 
population of 20,000 and a rateable value of £86,000. -By the Bill, the 
promoters sought power to carry out various local schemes; and, in 
addition, they had entered into an agreement to purchase the under- 
taking of the New Tredegar Gasand Water Company. Unfortunately, 
various errors appeared in the notices given for the Bill, and for this he 
was extremely sorry. He had, however, been through the Bill, and 
had either struck out or modified the matters to which objection had 
been taken. They did not now propose, for instance, to supply gas or 
water outside the areas they and the New Tredegar Company were 
serving. He explained that there was another Bill before the House 
which was in direct competition with the one before the Committee, 
and it was the promoters of that Bill who desired to see this one killed 
on technicalities. There was a great deal in the Bill of much import- 
ance to the locality ; and he asked the Committee to dispense with the 
Standing Orders and allow it to proceed to a Committee. 

Mr. LEEs (representing the Gelligaer District Council and the Black- 
wood Gas Company) objected. He said that most serious omissions 
had been made in the notices which had not been served upon those 
interested. For instance, they had only found out by accident that this 
Bill would be in active competition with the Blackwood Gas Company. 
The promoters had in many instances violated the general law as to Bills 
where local authorities were concerned ; and the whole of the Bill 
having reference to gas and water supply ought to be struck out. 

Mr. SEDBURGH (for the Caerphilly and Mynyddislwyn District Coun- 
cils) supported this contention. 

The CommitTTEE, after consulting in private, agreed that all the gas 
and water clauses must be taken out of the Bill. 


Swansea Gas Bill. 

The Standing Order which it was stated had not been complied with 
in the case of the petition for this Bill makes it incumbent upon any 
company proposing to lay down a tramway to secure the consent of the 
local authority. By the Bill, the Swansea Gas Company seek power, 
among other matters, to lay down a short length of tramway; and, the 
Corporation having withheld their consent, the Company asked that 
compliance with the Standing Order might be dispensed with. 

Mr. Cooper (the Parliamentary Agent appearing for the Bill) explained 
that, as part of a scheme for the enlargement of their works, the Com- 
pany had acquired a field of 5 acres for the erection of new works. It 
was to connect these with the old ones that the tramway was necessary. 
He submitted that the sanction of the Corporation had been withheld 
for ulterior motives, they having other ideas for the utilization of the 
particular field ; and he suggested that if the tramway were not sanc- 
tioned the land would be no use to the Company, and the Corporation 
could then acquire it advantageously. Hecontended that the tramway 
would be by no means objectionable. 
Mr. PRITCHARD, replying for the Corporation, explained their posi- 
tion. He repudiated the idea of their having ulterior motives, and 
claimed that they were acting bond fide in standing on their rights, and 
refusing to allow private companies to break up their streets and lay 
tramways of the character proposed in the Bill in a residential neigh- 





bourhood. 
Answering the Lord Chairman, 
Mr. Baker said the Corporation had not tried to make terms or to 


impose conditions in return for their sanction. They objected to the 
tramway altogether. 


The CommiTTEE, after consultation in private, decided that the section 
of the Bill dealing with the tramway must be struck out. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


KIRKCALDY GAS-WORKS PURCHASE ARBITRATION. 





Concluding Proceedings. 
The proceedings in this arbitration [ante,.p. 706] were concluded at 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Saturday. 


The Oversman (Lord Shaw) intimated that the tribunal wished to 
adhere to the arrangement to treat the concern on the principle of 
an ordinary commercial undertaking being taken over. 

Mr. Ciype (for the Kirkcaldy Corporation) observed that the circum- 
stances of the Company in Kirkcaldy as an ordinary commercial under- 
taking must be taken into account in determining the purchase price 
of their works. 

Mr. Murray (for the Company) thought that this disposed of the 
financial history of the Company. He now felt entitled to assume that 
his learned friend was not going to maintain the agreement of 1845 as 
in any way affecting the price of the undertaking. In the question of 
purchase, it was immaterial whether the Company were flourishing or 
bankrupt. The transfer must be based on present value ; and what the 
Court had chosen to treat as profits was quite irrelevant. The question 
was as to the value of the undertaking in 1910; and, in order to ascer- 
tain this, they had first of all to find what was the real and not a ficti- 
tious profit, and, secondly, whether the real profit was maintainable. 
A third factor to be considered was—having regard to the maintainable 
profit—how many years’ purchase should be taken. The only thing 
that remained was the consideration of value tothe community. If the 
transfer was to take place on present value, the purchasers had no right 
to inquire into the application of the price. It was immaterial whether 
it went to shareholders or to creditors ; and whether the Company had 
overpaid or not overpaid their shareholders had nothing whatever to 
do with the value of the undertaking as between the vendor and the 
purchaser. The question of supply had no effect on the maintain- 
able profit, because the only possible competition would be that of 
the Dysart Corporation. The alleged insecurity of the pipes he did 
not regard as a relevant consideration. Security of tenure was really 
secured by the Company’s Act of 1876. Whatever the power of the 
Corporation might have been to make things uncomfortable for the 
Company in the future, he submitted they could not have compelled 
the Company to take up the pipes which had been laid down with their 
assent. He was only asking for payment on the purchase of the under- 
taking on the footing of the pipes which were there. A great many of 
the pipes were laid down in the streets at a time when they were not 
under the jurisdiction of the Corporation at all, and were put down at 
the request of private owners. With regard to the stamping of the 
meters, the Statute was adoptable and the meters were to be stamped 
by the inspectors. So far as he could see, there was nothing in the 
Statute to countenance the idea that the meters must be sent away 
to be stamped. The general ground on which the Company’s main- 
tainable profit was attacked was that there was a congestion of site, and 
that there had been uneconomical administration. Was this relevant ? 
Assuming it to be true, it merely meant that the Company might have 
made more profit than they had. But he was not asking a price on the 
footing of a profit which might have been made, but on the footing of 
the profit which de facto they had made. With regard to output, he 
was not going to say that it was increasing by leaps and bounds. He 
submitted that, although there had been only very slight annual 
increases, the progress of the Company upon the whole had been 
steady. Then there was the alleged too high price of gas. Too 
much stress must not be laid upon this consideration, because 
although the profit was the resultant of a certain price of gas, 
it must not be assumed that the profit earnable was dependent 
upon the price of gas, When the price was high, the profits were not 
always high; nor were profits always low when the price was low. 
This was the fallacy to which Mr. Herring’s evidence [ante, pp. 614, 
706} was exposed, when he made various deductions in respect of the 
price of gas and its effect upon the profits in his valuation. The Kirk- 
caldy gas was a pure gas with an illuminating power of 21°71 candles, 
which compared favourably with other towns. The tribunal could not 
get away from Mr. O’Connor and the result of the experiment that 
he made. They could not eliminate the question of illuminating power 
and its effect on the price of gas. Mr. Herring’s evidence on this 
matter was less reliable, because his results were not obtained by per- 
sonal experiment at all, but by inquiry. It was very striking to note 
the difference between his results and the results obtained by personal 
experiment. Take the case of Coatbridge, quoted by Mr. Herring. 
The price there was 1s. tod. per 1000 cubic feet ; but they gave an ex- 
tremely low quality of gas—15 candles being their standard and 17 
candles their test with a ‘ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, which was 
equivalent to (he did not know exactly) about 13 or 14 candles on the 
actual quality of the gas supplied. Mr. Herring’s statement showed 
conclusively that the low figures were due to the Jow quality of gas. Mr. 
Herring admitted there was complete purification from carbonic acid. 
Other towns did not take out all the carbonic acid ; but Kirkcaldy did. 
There was an initiatory 2°5 per cent. of carbonic acid taken out at 
Kirkcaldy which was not taken out elsewhere. They knew carbonic 
acid was an inert, non-inflammable gas, which had prejudicial effects 
both on the calorific and the illuminating power of the gas. This 
meant that, if it was left in, they gave the consumer 2} per cent. of his 
total gas which was useless to him. This was equivalent (roughly) to 
1d. per tooo cubic feet more on Mr. Herring’s own showing. This 
was on measurement alone from the meter. But more than this. Mr. 
Herring's evidence was to the effect that the presence of 2°5 per cent. 
of carbonic acid would reduce the illuminating power by 2 candles on 
20-candle power gas, as Kirkcaldy’s admittedly was. This was exactly 
Io per cent. ; and 1o per cent. in short meant that goo cubic feet of 
Kirkcaldy gas were as good as 1000 cubic feet elsewhere, which gave 
nearly 4d., not upon measurement but upon illuminating power. 
Adding 1d. and 4d. together, the result was, on the carbonic acid 
alone, 5d. to the good. He (Counsel) submitted that this evidence 





was very material, With regard to the multiplier to be employed on 
the Company’s profits, he submitted that £6600 being the maintainable 
profit and the annuity which the Corporation were going to buy, 33 
per cent. was a reasonable price on 26% years’ purchase. His total 
figure was {220,924—being at the rate of £1588 per million cubic feet 
of gas sold. Mr. Herring’s valuation came out at the rate of £500 per 
million cubic feet—an award which had never been heard of. 

Mr. CLybeE argued that if the price of 3s. 2d. had been brought down, 
it was certain that in 1909 and 1910 the Company could not have shown 
a profit of £6550. Kirkcaldy, alone of Scottish towns, was on a rising 
grade—all the others were on a falling grade. Coatbridge was analo- 
gous in every detail to Kirkcaldy except as to leakage—even to the ex- 
tent of a 74 per cent. dividend. Yet the Coatbridge price was not 
quite 2s.; while Kirkcaldy’s was 3s. 2d. He did not think the precise 
merits of Kirkcaldy gas, as regarded either its richness or the absence 
of carbonic acid, much affected the price. The 3s. 2d. charged in 1910 
was not reasonable commercial treatment to the ratepayer consumers 
from 1908 onwards. After purchase was on the tapis, the manipula- 
tion by a Company of its capital account and reserves required some 
scrutiny. The price of 3s. 2d. had been maintained and used for the 
purpose of accumulating a big reserve ever since 1897, when purchase 
was first of all proposed. The shareholders were perfectly entitled to 
put into their pockets everything they could get; and they had done 
pretty well. But while it would be hopeless to ask the tribunal to take 
it out again, he asked them to consider how this state of things, built 
on a price of 3s. 2d., could be maintained in the future. The award 
ought to be such as would commend itself not only to the shareholders 
of the Company, but the poor ratepayers of Kirkcaldy. 

The OversMaAN observed that he was not to be intimidated by that 
contention. He knew that Dunfermline started with the conception 
that an award against the Corporation would mean ruin; and yet it 
turned out to be a capital thing. 





PRESTON GAS COMPANY’S PROVISIONAL ORDER. 
Board of Trade Inquiry. 


As briefly recorded last week, an inquiry has been held by the Hon. 
T. H. Pelham, on behalf of the Board of Trade, into an application 
made by the Preston Gas Company for a Provisional Order to authorize 
them to reduce the standard illuminating power of their gas from 18 to 
14 candles. 


Mr. Honoratus Ltioyp, K.C., and Mr. A. M. Pappon appeared for 
the Company; Mr. G. J. Tarsot, K.C., Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C., 
Mr. H. P. GLover,and Mr. W. J. JEEVEs represented the Preston 
Corporation, the District Councils of Walton-le-Dale and Preston, and 
the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, who opposed the application. 


The Company's Case. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case for the Company, ex- 
plained that the object of the Order applied for was, first of all, the re- 
duction of the illuminating power of the gas and the substitution of a new 
test-burner. With respect to the former matter, it necessarily involved 
a saving to the Company in the manufacture of gas. They recognized 
this, and were anxious to supply gas to their customers upon reason- 
able terms, and give the consumers the benefit. The Company’s pre- 
sent sliding-scale price of 3s. 10}d. per 1000 cubic feet was fixed by 
Parliament with regard to 18-candle gas. But with the reduction they 
would be altering the bargain Parliament made, and the Company were 
willing that their price should be reduced from 3s. 10}d. to 3s. 8?d.--a 
difference of 14d. They did not stop there, as they intended to reduce 
the selling price by 3d. if the Order were granted. With respect to 
the burner, it was claimed by the opponents that what would be saved 
by the proposed alteration should be given to the consumer. He ob- 
jected to this entirely. Parliament intended that the Company should 
provide gas of certain candle power accurately measured. They now 
found that the burner they had was not accurate, and that the one they 
proposed would be; and the Company said they ought not to be made 
to suffer because they had hitherto used an inaccurate burner which 
had told against them, and were now going to have an accurate one. 

The following evidence was given in support of the application. 

Mr. Samuel Tagg, the Engineer and Manager to the Company, stated 
that at Preston the statutory quality of the gas had been maintained, 
and the illuminating power tested from time to time. The Corpora- 
tion had not complained, so far as he knew. The Company had very 
severe competition with electricity, which was in the hands of a private 
Company ; and the Gas Company were bound to keep down their price 
as much as possible. The figure had been reduced from time to time. 
Preston being a large manufacturing town, largely dependent upon 
cotton spinning and weaving, almost to the exclusion of any other in- 
dustries, the mills were large consumers of gas, more particularly in the 
winter months. This was a little awkward for the purposes of the gas 
supply, as it entailed additional manufacturing plant to meet the heavy 
demand, and specially large mains to ensure a satisfactory supply 
during certain hours. The 18-candle power at Preston was unduly 
high compared with other places in England and Wales; the average 
was 14'7.. The Preston Company was the only one in England and 
Wales with a prescribed illuminating power of 18 candles ; and in order 
to maintain this standard, it was necessary to enrich the gas. The 14d. 
referred to was what the Company would save by the reduction of the 
candle power ; and thus the benefit went to the consumer. A census of 
the Preston shops and public-houses using gas for lighting purposes 
showed that of 2970 consumers as many as 2693, or more than go per 
cent., were using incandescent burners. It was generally accepted that 
the lower candle-power gas was better for incandescent burners than 
the higher ; and gas of 14-candle power would be better suited to the 
requirements of the consumer. The Company were now asking that 
the No. 2“ Metropolitan” burner should be prescribed as the standard 
test-burner. 

Mr. Tacsort and Mr. Knox (interposing) said they did not challenge 
the merits of the burner. 
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In further examination, witness said the Company were merely ask- 
ing the Board of Trade to give them the accurate measure for their 
gas that Parliament intended they should have. If necessary—if the 
Local Authorities did not trust the Company—they would enter into 
an agreement to reduce the actual price to the consumer by 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet. There was also in the Order a proposal to amend 
the Company’s Act of 1865. In that year, gas was used practically for 
lighting only ; but it was now used largely for power purposes, as was 
electricity—the competition being very keen. The Company were 
anxious to encourage the use of gas for power purposes ; and to do this 
it was necessary that they should be able to quote a comparatively low 
price for gas to compete with electricity. If section 45 of the Act of 
1865 stood, the Company were apprehensive that if they charged a low 
price for gas used for power purposes they would have to supply it for 
lighting at the same low prices. He thought the Corporation of Preston 
were vigilant enough to require this; and it would be unfair. They 
wanted to provide that the supply of gas for lighting should not be at 
the price charged for power. The outside districts should not have gas 
at the same price as Preston and Fulwood. The present difference 
of 24d. was abnormally low ; being less than was usual as between 
boroughs and out-districts. The conditions of supplying these districts 
were different from those prevailing in the town; a separate storage 
holder and distributing station, as well as high-pressure mains, being 
required. 

In cross-examination, witness acknowledged that the capital of the 
Company was high; but he said the undertaking was one of long 
standing. There was naturally a great deal of capital which did not 
represent any revenue-producing asset ; and the Company had to re- 
model from time to time. The price in Preston was higher than in 
some of the neighbouring places. The Company would be prepared 
to give to the consumers the whole of the saving resulting from the 
reduction in the illuminating power. 

Mr. JEEVES was about to cross-examine witness, when 

Mr. Lioyp objected, on the ground that his friend’s interest in the 
case was too remote. His complaint was, he said, that the Gas Com- 
pany did not pay the standard rate of wages, and that the men worked 
longer hours than they should do. But this was not a matter for the 
present inquiry. 

Mr. JEEVEs said this was a statutory Company coming for enlarged 
powers, and therefore their conduct could be considered. His con- 
tention was that they should not get the powers sought unless certain 
faults were rectified. 

Mr. PELHaM said he always went on the principle of hearing every- 
one, and Counsel might proceed. 

In reply to Mr. JEEVEs, witness said his Company did a certain 
amount of plumbing work, and that work in one case was extended to 
water. Asked whether it was reasonable to so compete with other 
plumbers, witness explained that it was only done in respect to certain 
work. The Company’s rate of pay varied according to length of 
service ; and they had not received any application from the men. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lioyp, witness said the object of the Order 
was to enable the Company to sell gas at a lower price than at present. 
They had a high capital; and if the undertaking was to go on as a 
sound commercial one, they must supply the cheapest article they could 
having regard to efficiency. The object was not to increase the divi- 
dend of the Company, but to sell a cheaper and more efficient article. 
He both hoped and anticipated that the reduction might be more than 
3d. ; and the benefit of this would, in the ordinary course, go to the 
consumer. Throughout the country it was recognized that the lower 
candle power was suitable; and there was nothing to make Preston 
different from other places. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall stated that 18-candle power gas was undesir- 
able. What was good enough for London should be good enough for 
Preston. In asking for the new burner, the Company only wanted the 
correct measure according to parliamentary decision. The proposals 
in the Order would bring the Preston undertaking more up to modern 
requirements. It was very desirable that cheaper gas should be pro- 
vided ; and the Company were acting on right lines in reducing the 
illuminating power so as to supply such gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tasot, witness admitted that the average 
net price of the gas now was high. He thought that the flat-flame 
burner should be got rid of, and that every consumer should adopt the 
incandescent. 

Mr. TaLBot: Then why does the Company offer to supply the flat- 
flame and not the incandescent burner ? 

Witness : It is a concession to the stupidity of a great many people. 

_ Would it not be more logical for you to make it more easy to get the 
incandescent than the flat-flame burner ?—That would be going a little 
too far in the matter of expenditure. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Knox, witness said he thought that 
the Company had been a little backward in the matter of hiring-out 
stoves and meters, and he hoped that when the price of gas was re- 
duced they would adopt a more forward policy. 

Mr. John Ferguson Bell said he knew the Preston Gas Company’s 
works, and considered them exceptionally well managed, especially 
with regard to the introduction of up-to-date machinery. He thought 
that gas of low illuminating power was better adapted to the require- 
ments of incandescent lighting. He was quite satisfied that Preston gas 
consumers would benefit by, and be satisfied with, the changes sought 
by the Order. They had great competition at Derby with the electric 
light ; but since they had adopted the lower standard of illuminating 
power, they had done better. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter said he had been concerned with the Bill intro- 
duced by the late Sir George Livesey for the reduction of the illuminat- 
ing power of gas. Before that, when anybody went to Parliament on 
a Gas Bill and said “Give us another candle,” Parliament gave it. Sir 
George Livesey opposed this principle, and showed the fallacy of the 
higher standard ; and theresult was that eventually the two other London 
Companies followed the example of the South Metropolitan. The re- 
sult had been most satisfactory, both to the Companies and to the con- 
Sumers. The complaints received were less numerous, and the con- 
Sumers increased. He thought the granting of the Order asked for by 
the Preston Company would benefit the consumers as it had done those 
of London. The conditions in both cases would-be similar. The in- 





troduction of incandescent burners coincided with the reduction of 
candle power. , 
This was the Company’s case, 


The Case for the Opposition. 

Mr. Tacsor then opened the case for the Corporation. He remarked 
that the reason which actuated his clients in opposing the application 
was that the reduction in price offered to the consumers was one only 
in name. It was quite true that if the Company adhered to the price 
of gas shown in the Order it would be reduced 3d.; but the reduction 
of price due to the proposals of the Order would only be 14d. What 
gas companies advocated was the introduction of incandescent mantles ; 
but many consumers would not adopt them. There were large num- 
bers of small houses and cottages in Preston where they did not need 
a blaze of light. His clients were not opposed to the adoption of new 
burners; but Parliament did not understand what would be the effect 
when they first consented to the reduced illuminating power. 

Mr. PELHAM: What you want is some consideration ? 

Mr. Tacsot: No; I am here to oppose any reduction in the candle 
power. That is all my instruction ; and that is what the Corporation 
want. Let that be quite clear. If you should decide otherwise, I re- 
serve the right to raise the question of a sliding-scale elsewhere ; but 
I press strongly for leaving the candle power where it is. If the Cor- 
poration have to substitute flat-flame for incandescent burners in the 
street-lamps, the initial cost will be £4790, and the cost for annual 
maintenance an addition of £450. Proceeding, Mr. Talbot said if the 
undertaking had been better managed in the past, the Company would 
have been able to give better terms to the public without any disloca- 
tion of the arrangements now sought to be imposed on the consumers 
and Corporation against their will. It was almost a unique position 
that for eleven years the Company had not been able to make any re- 
duction; the price actually being 3d. higher than it was between 1885 
and 1893. The result of the whole history of the Company from 1885 to 
1911 had been a rise of 3d. in the price of gas: They had, in fact, gone 
on the principle that the consumer and not the shareholder should 
bear the whole of any loss which had from time to time been incurred 
by the Company. The shareholders ought to bear some of the ex- 
penses of reducing the price which would induce the demand for con- 
sumption. Another point which he desired to raise was that it was not 
necessary to lower the illuminating power to any extent to accomplish 
the object in view—viz., to get rid of the expense of enrichment ; and 
the Corporation asked that no alteration should be allowed. 

Mr. James Carter, the Borough Treasurer of Preston, gave details as 
to the results of his audit of the Company’s accounts, with special re- 
ference to what had been paid out of capital and revenue, and the 
amounts written off. Asked whether he considered some of the amounts 
spent out of revenue had been improperly so charged, he said he did 
not. He did not object to the 3d. reduction in price, if the Company 
would keep the article as at present. Asked what was wrong and what 
he complained of, witness said the amounts spent during the five years 
ending 1905 on new meters and repairs were equal to 1d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and during the last five years equal to 2d. He had never com- 
plained to the Company. Asked if he had ever before questioned any 
charge to revenue which should have been made to capital, he said he 
had not during the last five years. 

Mr. Thomas Cookson, the Borough Surveyor and Engineer of Preston, 
gave details as to the consumption of gas by the Corporation in their 
public lamps, and the cost of maintenance, together with the alterations 
which would be necessary, if the Company’s proposals were agreed to, 
for converting the lamps. Asked whether he was not ashamed of the 
large number of flat-flame burners used in the street lighting, witness 
said personally he was. 

Mr. William Newbigging, Gas Engineer to the Macclesfield Corpora- 
tion, said he considered that the gas at present supplied in Preston met 
every requirement. It was of an exceedingly high quality. The expe- 
rience of the witnesses who had given evidence against a high stan- 
dard gas did not coincide with his own. Flat-flame burner consumers 
would be prejudiced in Preston if the illuminating power of the gas 
were brought down. The incandescent burner would not be suitable 
to a large number of places, such as workshops. They must not stand 
in the way of progress; but they must consider the flat-flame burner 
consumers. For every reduction of 1 candle in illuminating power, he 
contended that the calorific power of the gas was reduced 3 per cent. 
He thought the Corporation, being large consumers, should have the 
greatest advantage given to them. 

In cross-examination by Mr. LLoyp, witness said he did not agree 
that it was necessary that the price of gas for power purposes should 
be at a lower rate than that for lighting. Where there was electricity 
competition, however, he agreed that it was advisable to do so. He 
still thought the Preston Corporation should be charged for public 
lighting at the rates charged for power. Gas of 14-candle power had 
possibly been adopted in many Parliamentary Bills; but this did not 
alter the case as to what was best for Preston. 

Mr. Lioyp: Is it too much to say that 14-candle power is practically 
becoming the standard ? 

Witness : I believe that is so. 

You say that with new burners Preston could supply 18-candle power 
without enrichment ?—Yes. 

Then have we been enriching for amusement ?—No; to comply with 
the obligations of the Act. 

Mr. Isaac Carr said he knew the Preston Gas-Works and town, and 
he did not think the illuminating power of the gas should be reduced 
below 17 candles. The highest price for gas at Widnes was ts. 2d. to 
the smallest consumers, 1s. to larger consumers, and tod. for motive 
power. No charge was made for public lighting. .He thought the 
charge to corporations should, as a rule, be as low as to any consumer. 
Asked as to the standard illuminating power of Widnes gas, witness 
said it was 19 candles; and they made such a profit that probably the 
price would be reduced. This showed that a low price could be ob- 
tained without degrading the quality of the gas. Liverpool had more 
successful incandescent public lighting than any other city. The illu- 
minating power of the gas was 20 candles with flat-flame burners. 
The Corporation were applying for permission to use the No. 2 “ Metro- 
politan” burner on his recommendation. ‘ 
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Mr. Lioyp: But last year you condemned that burner. 

Witness : | recommend it on certain conditions. 

Further replying to Mr. LLoyp, witness admitted that 14 candles had 
become the standard prescribed by Parliament. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson, in giving evidence for the Urban and Rural Dis- 
trict Councils, said he had studied the provisions of the proposed Order, 
and did not think it was fair to ask for a reduction in the illuminating 
power of the gas without making some compensation. The present 
prices were very high. The Company had an enormously high capital ; 
and he thought steps should be taken to enable them to introduce more 
enterprising management, to supply cheaper gas, and to reduce their 
capital. While not contending against the general parliamentary ten- 
dency to reduce the illuminating power to 14 candles he thought the 
needs of a particular district should be considered. In the case of 
Preston, there seemed to be a very strong feeilng, based on justice, 
against any such reduction. He was opposed to differential treatment, 
and he thought the Walton consumers should be placed on better 
terms—similar to those at Preston, The quantity of gassold at Preston 
was extrordinarily small for such a district. If the price were reduced 
without any reduction in the standard illuminating power, he had no 
doubt whatever that in a very short time the consumption would be 
doubled. He did not think Preston people would have a right to 
complain if the differential charge was removed. 

In reply to Mr. GLover (for the Preston Rural District Council), 
witness said he did not see why the Company should not supply gas to 
even the rural districts in their area of supply at the same prices as 
were charged in Preston. It was done at Salford. They could not 
expect to make the same profit outside as inside the borough ; but he 
thought the differential treatment was very unjust, considering all the 
circumstances. 

Replying to Mr. Pappon, witness said he urged compensation unless 
all the saving effected was given to the consumers. His whole com- 
plaint against the Company was that they ought not to make the pre- 
sent consumers suffer for past mismanagement. He was in favour of a 
reduction in the standard power to 14 candles or even lower in some 
cases ; but there were exceptions, and Preston was one of them. He 
was also in favour of the substitution of better burners; but that was 
an advantage which the Company should give in this case. 

Mr. Pappon : Supposing the Company had raised fresh capital, the 
interest upon it would have had to be paid by the consumers; and this 
would have had the effect of still further raising the high price of 
which you complain. 

Witness said he complained that if the Company had not maintained 
and renewed their works out of revenue, and had been paying dividends 
out of capital, the order should have been reversed. 

But these dividends are only the maximum allowed by Parliament.— 
Yes; but they have been extraordinarily high, considering the history 
of the Company. I do not think the Company can be trusted to exer- 
cise the powers for which they are asking. 

Mr. W.S. Woodcock, Clerk to the Urban Council of Walton-le-Dale, 
said he had no objection to the proposed reduction in illuminating 
power or the change in burner; but he asked that the differential 
treatment now in existence should be done away with. He did not 
think such a difference was either necessary or fair to the consumers in 
his district, seeing that the mains had been laid for along time and the 
population had very greatly increased. 

This being the whole of the evidence, 

Mr. PELHAM said he thought he might mention that the Board of 
Trade, in his opinion, would have to consider whether a redemption 
clause similar to that in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company's 
Act of 1903 ought to be inserted in the proposed Order. The question 
immediately arose as to how much capital should be redeemed. 
Then, of course, the Board of Trade would have to consider the ques- 
tion of the standard price. He understood the Company did make 
some offer; but he was not quite sure how it was to be given effect to. 
If the suggestion was in any way carried out, it would not be because 
the consumer ought to be compensated for the adoption of a new 
burner, but because the Company were coming for fresh powers ; and 
the price certainly did seem much too high. It appeared to him that 
the capital ought to have been reduced long ago. He mentioned these 
two points so that Counsel might consider them. 


Counsel’s Addresses. 


-Mr. Knox said one of the things he was going to ask for was that 
there should be some provision for a sinking or redemption fund out 
of the divisible profits. What the Corporation desired was that, in 
any changes which took place, full provision should be made, in the 
special circumstances, for the benefit of the general body of the con- 
sumers. The Company had not shown the reasonable enterprise 
which was expected from a monopolist company in the supply of gas; 
and they had not properly considered how serious was their position 
before they came forward with the present application. He asked 
that drastic treatment should be meted out to the Company, whocould 
very well have afforded to supply cheaper gas without reducing the 
illuminating standard, and now did not offer any sort of compensation 
equivalent to the saving they would effect. He asked that there should 
be an assurance that the Company should be as good as the intentions 
foreshadowed in the Order. 

Mr. PELHAM said he would endeavour to give effect to Mr. Lloyd's 
good intentions as embodied in the Order. It seemed that the 
differential rates were not fixed on scientific principles. Some areas 
were close and others were a long way off; and he did not see how 
the Board of Trade could undertake to revise that. It might be for 
Parliament to do so; but if the Board of Trade did it, they could not 
ask Parliament to go back on their decision. 

Mr. Knox said he asked that if an Order was made it should be such 
as would save them the expense of having further to go to Parliament 
to get rid of the differential rate. 

Mr. GLoverk having spoken on behalf of the rural districts mostly 
inhabited by poor people, for whom he asked for efficient lighting at 
reasonable prices, 

Mr. John Gibson Newbigging (who had been retained by the Preston 
Corporation—in conjunction with his brother, Mr. William Newbigging, 
and Mr. Isaac Carr—to give evidence in opposition to the Order) was 





asked if he would be willing to go into the chair and answer some 
questions with regard to the practice of gas companies and corpora- 
tions as to the standard rates of wages. He consented, and was exam- 
ined by Mr. JEEvEs. He stated that, in his opinion, the Preston Gas 
Company had taken up an unfair attitude in employing plumbers at 
less than the standard rate of wages paid by corporations and gas 
companies generally throughout the country. 

Replying to Mr. Lioyp, witness said he did not consider 64d. per 
hour, compared with od. in other places, was a fair wage for plumbing 
work. 

Mr. JEEVES asked Mr. Pelham, if possible, to insert in the Order 
some sort of relief in the matter of the standard rate of wages. 


Mr. Lioyp’s SuMMING UP. 


Mr. Lioyp then summed up the case for the Company. He first 
expressed, on behalf of his clients, their delight at the suggestion made 
by Mr. Pelham as to the provision of a redemption fund. It had been 
frequently remarked during the proceedings that the Company had a 
large capital. They were anxious and desirous of reducing it when 
and how they could see their way to do so; and far from the remarks 
of Mr. Pelham causing consternation, the Directors felt that such a 
suggestion, if carried out, would prove not only an advantage to them, 
but also to the district at large, though they would much prefer the 
clause in the Brighton Company’s Act, which enabled Directors to set 
aside out of revenue certain sums for the purpose of redeeming obsolete 
capital in the form of plant, &c. They had not the least objection to 
the clause in the Gaslight and Coke Company’s Act. If the Board of 
Trade thought the latter preferable, by all means, with proper adapta- 
tion as to figures, let it be done. The figure which they thought repre- 
sented obsolete capital was about {100,000 ; and if the Board of Trade 
would insert a clause providing for a redemption fund as suggested, no 
one would be more pleased to give effect to it than the Directors. 
Coming to the question of the differential rates, Counsel remarked that 
the undertaking had to be carried on on commercial lines. The Com- 
pany had been hampered in the past by high capital, and also because 
they had to supply an article which was nominally, or by Statute, of 
much higher quality than was required for the purposes of the district, 
and which cost them an extravagant sum to produce, and prevented 
them selling ata commercial price. Asto the reduction of the standard 
illuminating power, one would have supposed the Company were advo- 
cating a startling novelty, instead of bringing Pre ton into line with the 
majority of other places. What was good enough for London and its 
suburbs was surely good enough for Preston ; what was good enough 
for all the leading provincial towns, he should have thought would not 
have been considered out of place in Preston. Proceeding to analyze 
the opposition of the various local authorities, Counsel said it was 
curious the Corporation took up the position ‘‘ Don’t reduce the candle 
power,” while others did not raise the same cry, and only wanted the 
difterential treatment which was authorized by Parliament all over the 
country done away with. Why could the Corporation and residents 
of Preston not trust the Company to produce gas at the cheapest pos- 
sible price? They were prepared to have a fair sliding-scale price ; 
and he was prepared to undertake that the Company would reduce the 
price 3d., and do everything they could to meet their customers in a 
fair and reasonable manner. He did not blame his learned friends for 
trying to get the differential rates removed; but he asked the Board of 
Trade not to do away with a principle which was recognized by Parlia- 
ment. As to the question of the standard rate of wages, he did not 
think the Commissioner would interfere with commercial relationships, 
which were kept out of all Acts of Parliament and Provisional Orders. 

The inquiry then closed. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING OF HOLBORN. 


At the Meeting of the Holborn Borough Council last Wednesday, 
the consideration of the subject of the public lighting of the borough 


was resumed upon a report presented by the Works and General Pur- 
poses Committee. It may be remembered that, at the last meeting 
of the Council [ante, p. 624] the Works and General Purposes Sub- 
Committee presented a report in which they stated that they had 
“graded ” the streets of the borough according to the amount of light 
required, and recommended that tenders should be obtained from the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, and the Gaslight and 
Coke Company in accordance with the requirements set forth. The 
Council, however, decided that it was against the Standing Orders for 
a Sub-Committee to report to any but the Committee from whom they 
received their instructions. The Sub-Committee having since reported 
to the Works and General Purposes Committee, that body, by their 
Chairman (Alderman Max Clarke), brought up the following report. 


On reconsidering our report of the 26th of January last, on the sub- 
ject of the improvement of the public lighting of the borough, which 
was referred back by the Council on the 8th of February for that purpose, 
we have come to the conclusion that the proper course for us to take is 
to recommend that fresh tenders be invited from the Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited 
(representing the Electric Light Companies having powers of supply in 
the borough), upon a specification and tender form which we have in- 
structed the Town Clerk and the Borough Surveyor to prepare and 
submit to the Council with this report. [Prints of the specification 
were sent to members only before the meeting.] The former tenders 
were in the form of a list of prices for individual lighting units of 
different magnituies ; and the total cost of carrying out any scheme 
depended upon the number of the different units required. It was im- 
possible therefore, to make anything but an approximate comparison 
between the two tenders, until a definite decision had been arrived at as 
to the quantity of light which the Council would consider sufficient in 
each street. In order to obtain the views of the Council on this head, 
we thought it advisable, as a preliminary step, to appoint a Sub-Com- 
mittee to settle some suitable scheme of lighting. The Sub-Committee 
have to-day (Feb. 23) laid before us the following report. [Here 
follows a portion of the report, with the schedule of lighting, given in 
the “ JournaL ” for the 28th ult.] 
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When our former report was before the Council, doubts were ex- 
pressed as to the advisability of the contract being made for such a 
long period as ten years; and, with a view of meeting this objection, 
we now propose that the term should be five years, with an option to 
the Council to extend it for a further period of five years. Due pro- 
vision is made in the specification that the contractors shall undertake, 
at their own expense, all required lengthening of existing columns, pro- 
vision of new columns and lanterns, altering or extending services, 
mains, &c., and everything necessary for installing, lighting, and main- 
taining the new system of lighting for an inclusive sum per annum. 
The contractors are also required to quote a separate scale price for 
any variations in the light that may afterwards be necessary. 

We have adopted the Sub-Committee’s report, and recommend: 
‘« That the schedule of public lighting for the borough be approved, 
and that the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, and the 
Gaslight and Coke Company be invited to tender, according to the 
specification and tender form now before the Council, for carrying out 
the same.” 


On the presentation of the report, 

Mr. Motion moved an amendment to the effect that the streets of the 
borough should be lighted by electricity throughout, and that the pre- 
vious tender of the Electric Supply Company for the public lighting of 
the borough for ten years should be accepted, according to a schedule 
of lamps to be drawn up. 

The Mayor (Mr. H. Porter), however, ruled the amendment out of 
order, as notice was required. 

Mr. Motion then moved the “ rejection of the Works Committee’s 
report.” 

The Mayor also ruled this amendment out of order, as it was only a 
direct negative. 

The debate then proceeded on the report. In the course of it, it 
was stated by some members of the Council that the tenders previously 
received were not fair, owing to the prices of one of the competitors 
having become public, and that the Gaslight and Coke Company had 
been placed in a very unfair position. It was also pointed out that 
the lump sums previously given were the lamp unit prices made into 
a lump sum by the Borough Surveyor ; and it was thought that both 
parties should be asked to tender for the same thing exactly. 

Mr. C. FitzRoy Dott said he was under the impression that the 
Gas Company sent in a formal tender last time, but without a specifi- 
cation, or at least only on the specification provided for Gower Street. 
Both Companies were asked for 300-candle power lamps. Then the 
Surveyor made a suggestion of lamps of (say) 600 and 1000 candle 
power for the more important thoroughfares; and on the calculations 
of the cost of these lamps, they arrived at the two total sums. The 
Council could not be too careful of their dignity; there must be 
no shadow of any unfair treatment. In the specification, all doubtful 
items, such as the lengthening of lamp-columns, road work, &c., must 
be definitely stated. ‘The Committee had come to the conclusion that 
the charge must be an inclusive one on an absolutely fixed basis—viz., 
a lump sum for doing absolutely everything. 

Alderman C. E. Green then moved the following amendment : 
‘‘That both Companies be invited to tender for the lighting of the 
borough on a ten-years contract, terminable, at the Council’s option, 
at the fifth or any subsequent year during the period, on the Council 
paying a fine to the Company concerned.’’ In support of his amend- 
ment, he said the contract, to be fair to both Companies, must be for 
ten years, not five as recommended by the Committee, on account of 
the question of capital cost. It was obvious that the capital cost to the 
Electric Lighting Company would be greater than to the Gas Company, 
as they would have to lay cables and supply many things, while the 
Gas Company were in a position to start right away. If a period of five 
years was adopted, it would have the effect of practically making it 
prohibitive for the Electric Light Company to give a price. 

Alderman GLAvE (late Chairman of the Works Committee) supported 
the report, and said he trusted it would pass. The schedule of lighting 
giving lamps of high candle power for the main streets was the best 
solution of a difficult problem. 

Alderman R. W. Dispen also spoke in support of the report. He 
said the question of the light was settled. They could now go to each 
Company with an absolute standard ; and both would have to consider 
every expense, and in their tender give an inclusive charge. 

Mr. Alderman Max CrarkeE, replying upon the debate, referred to 
the difficulties of the problem before the Council. He said the City of 
London were considering the rival lights on their merits. Manchester, 
which he had just visited, was in the same position. The Corporation 
were about to light several of their main thoroughfares with high-pres- 
sure gas lighting and other streets with electric light, so as to get the 
best ; and he would remind the Council that Manchester owned both 
the gas and electric light undertakings. Personally, he did not care 
which Company obtained the lighting, so long as it was the best. With 
regard to the statement made by the Committee [ante, p. 468] that 
“tests of the lighting were taken photometrically at frequent intervals 
from Dec. 20 to Jan. 17, with the result that the electric lamps were 
found to be giving an average of 395-candle power each, and the gas- 
lamps 318-candle power,” they explained that these results were obtained 
from readings taken at certain specified angles; but they said that ‘on 
a further test being made at equal distances along the centre of the 
road, the illuminating effect was found to be about equal for both forms 
of lighting.” When this question of the testing at 20° and 50° and down 
the centre of the roadway was mentioned to the Electric Light Com- 
pany, another set of tests was made and plotted in a diagram, and with 
this the Company agreed—proving the correctness of the former tests, 
that down the centre of the roadway the gas lighting was superior. 
While admitting that the terms for a ten-years contract would be the 
cheaper, everybody was advising them not to go in for the longer period, 
as one could not tell what would happen in ten years’ time. 

On the amendment of Alderman Green being put, it was carried by 
Ig votes to 12. It was then put as a substantive motion, and carried 
nem. con. 

Mr. Motion then gave notice that he would bring before the next 
meeting of the Council his rejected amendment, that the Electric Light 
Company should be granted the contract for lighting the whole of the 
borough for ten years. 





METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the Offices, 

Flinders Street, Melbourne, on the 27th of January—Mr. JoHN GRICE, 
the Chairman, presiding. 





The Secretary (Mr. John Hinde) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors and the accounts 
for the six months ended Dec. 31 were presented. In the former, it 
was stated that the net profits, including a balance of £2305 brought 
forward, amounted to £96,006. Of this sum, £24,500 had been trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund account, £3000 to the meter-renewal fund, 
£20,000 to the works reconstruction account, and £3000 to the gas- 
stoves, &c., account. The Directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 5s. per share, amounting to £42,860; leaving 
£2646 to be carried forward. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS. 

The CuairMAN, in the course of his remarks when moving the adop- 
tion of the report said: The balance-sheet and revenue accounts of the 
Company which are now submitted to you for adoption show continued 
expansion. A comparison of the business done during the full year 
1910 with that in 1909 will better acquaint you with the progress made. 
We sold 1835 million cubic feet of gas in rg1o0, and 1694 millions in 
1909 ; showing increased sales of 141 million cubic feet, or an increase 
of 8-3 percent. The receipts from gas during r1gro totalled £441,700, 
compared with £407,866 for 1g09—an increase of £33,834. These figures 
include returns from slot-meters of £46,048 in 1g1o, and of £34,071 in 
Ig0g—an improvement of £11,977 for the year. ‘The shareholders will, 
I feel sure, be satisfied with the progress the Company is making, 
especially when I mention the number of additional meters installed— 
viz., 9572. The details of this increase in meters fixed are as follows: 
Ordinary meters, from 78,329 in December, 1909, to 84,818 in December, 
1g10, the increase being 6489, and the slot-meters from 15,128 to 18,211, 
or an increase if 3083 ; the result being that we have now 103,029 meters 
installed. When taking into consideration the large amount of cash 
required by the management, please remember that this increase—acom- 
paratively small item—means about £14,000 expenditure during the 
year, and that as no meter-rent is charged, there is not any return to the 
Company upon the capital value, probably £200,000, of the 103,029 
meters now in use. There is one department, not separately figuring 
in the balance-sheet, the operations of which during the past twelve 
months are such as to justify special mention. I refer to the stove 
department, which has always done good work, but last year excelled 
itself. The total number of stoves sold by the Company outright and 
on hire-purchase during the twelve months was 7700. ‘The number of 
stoves on hire, however, decreased by 883. Deducting this loss from the 
7700sold, wearrive ata net gain for the year of 6817 on stoves which passed 
through the stove department. Much of this gain is doubtless due to 
the general prosperity of the community, and to the great favour with 
which the public now regards cooking by gas; but we must also recog- 
nize that those connected with the stoves and fitting department must 
have worked very zealously to have achieved such remarkable results. 
One of the most gratifying features in regard to gas cooking is the large 
increase it has made among those of our small consumers who use 
slot-meters. In 1909, one out of every four slot-meter consumers was 
using a stove; while in 1910, with 3000 additional slot-meters fixed, the 
proportion had increased to more than one in every three. It may be 
worthy of note that during the year our special staff of stove inspec- 
tors overhauled and rectified 12,512 stoves on the premises at which 
these were in use; and since we have appointed three lady inspectors, 
they have visited 8726 stove users, with a view to giving instruction in 
the best methods of using the stoves. These visits are to the benefit of, 
and at no cost to, the consumers, and in furtherance of the Company’s 
business. We have to record the fact that our sales of gas for motive 
power—i.e., for gas-engines—have shared in the general increase. 
Shareholders are aware that this side of our business is anything 
but a directly profitable one; but by its constituting an addition 
to the ordinary output of gas, it helps to keep down the prime cost 
of manufacture. It is well the public should know the reason 
for the reduction in price. In r1go1-2, the City Council of Melbourne 
first made a different and lower charge for electric current used 
for motive power—viz., 3d. per unit, as compared with 5d. and 
53d. per unit for lighting. ‘This was affecting our power business ; and 
in order to protect this (which we, as business men, did not like to see 
transferred to our opponents), we reduced the price to 4s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. In 1904, the Council further brought down the rate for motive 
power from 3d. to 2d. per unit ; and we were again compelled by their 
action to lower our price to 3s. The result of our policy has had the 
desired effect of preventing the loss of our engine trade. But I need 
hardly say that the sale of any substantial proportion of our output at 
the rate of 3s. per 1000 cubic feet would be, at present, a sheer com- 
mercial impossibility. The total amount received from the residuals 
during the past year was £124,780; but this figure, owing to strike 
prices for fuel in the early part of the past year, is exceptional. 
Referring to other items in the revenue account for the half year just 
closed, there is no call for special comment. Nearly all the items of 
expenditure are, to a more or less extent, higher, but only proportion- 
ately to the increased business transacted during the six months. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE WEST MELBOURNE WORKS. 


Before touching on the appropriation of the profits for the half year, 
I propose to refer to the work we are now on the point of commencing 
at our West Melbourne station, which largely bears on this appropria- 
tion. On several previous occasions. I have referred to the necessity of 
constructing a new retort-house at an early date, in order to cope with 
the increasing output of gas; and at our last meeting, I told you that 
our Engineer (Mr. P.C. Holmes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E.) was visiting Great 
Britain and the Continent for the purpose of studying the various car- 
bonizing systems, so that we might adopt the latest and most efficient 
one for our new plant. Mr. Hunt has recently returned from his mis- 
sion, after having studied closely for some months the installations of 
vertical retorts and carbonizing chambers now very largely used in the 
gas-works of Europe. I may tell you that the processes for manufac- 
turing gas have lately undergone great changes and developments ; 
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and whereas a few years ago inclined retorts were considered to be the 
most economical form of carbonizing plant, now several types of 
vertical retorts are in successful operation, and also large inclined and 
horizontal ovens, in which as much as 8 tons of coal are carbonized 
at one charge. All these different plants have been studied on the spot 
by our Engineer, who has gone carefully into the various points con- 
nected with each of them. 


THE DESSAU SYSTEM ADOPTED. 


The result of this investigation is that Mr. Hunt has recommended 
us to adopt the Dessau system of vertical retorts, as being the best all- 
round method of carbonization suited to our conditions at present 
known. The Dessau system has been at work in Europe for several 
years, and is thoroughly tried. It is one by which Mr. Hunt believes 
it to be possible to manufacture gas and residuals cheaper than with 
horizontal or inclined retorts. In addition to investigating the opera- 
tions of these new systems on the works at which they are installed, Mr. 
Hunt was assisted in arriving at hisdetermination by being able, through 
the courtesy of various gas undertakings, to test some of the coal we use 
in Melbourne, and which we arranged to send to Europe for the purpose. 
In this regard, we are indebted to the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company, the Gas Committee of the Corporation of Manchester, the 
German Continental Gas Company, and the Gas Committee of the 
Corporation of Glasgow, for kindly allowing tests to be made ; and we 
should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very kind 
reception our Engineer received at the hands of all gas undertakings 
he visited during his tour. Having regard to this recommendation 
of our Engineer, which has been very fully endorsed by two leading 
gas engineers in England, with whom he was in consultation, we have 
arranged for the erection of a retort-house comprising 15 beds of 
Dessau vertical retorts at our West Melbourne works. This house 
will be capable of carbonizing 250 tons of coal per day, and should 
prove a valuable, as well as a very necessary, adjunct to our carbon- 
izing plant. The work of erection will be commenced very shortly ; 
and it is our aim and endeavour to have it ready for working during the 
winter of 1912, when, at the present rate of increase, it will be required. 
This new installation will take the place of the old direct-fired No. 3 
house at the works named, which has not been in a fit state for gas 
making for many years; the plant having been worn out for a long 
time, while the system of working has become quite obsolete. Owing, 
however, to the urgent necessity, due to the increasing business, of 
making the best possible use we can of the site of the West Melbourne 
works, combined with the fact that a great deal of the accessory plant 
is either unsuited or too small for future requirements, the erection of 
this new retort-house on the most economical lines will necessitate 
a new power-house, sulphate-house, purifiers, &c., and the practica 
re-erection of gasholders. The expenditure, therefore, will be very 
heavy while this is being carried out during the next four half years. 


EXTENT AND COST OF THE WORK. 


The actual cost of work of this character, involving the demolition 
of old buildings and the erection of new and improved ones, in order 
to obtain increased efficiency, and the necessary destruction and recon- 
struction on a larger scale of two of the gasholders, is very difficult to 
forecast, as the condition of some parts of the plant will not be dis- 
closed until it is taken down. We do know, however, that it will be 
by far the biggest undertaking the Company has for many years had 
to deal with ; and, as prudent custodians of your interests, we have 
faced the position, when for the first time able to do so, by making 
some provision towards the expenditure which has shortly to be in- 
curred. It may help you to appreciate the large sums required if I say 
that the erection of the new vertical retort-houses at West Melbourne. 
and the consequent readjustment of the plant, entail the total demolition 
of our large No. 3 retort-house, the power and sulphate houses, and the 
two gasholders. This, you will see, is not the case of an ordinary ex- 
pansion of a business, in which the proprietor can take up his excess 
of manufacture by the purchase and the erection of additional plant. 
We have first of all to destroy expensive buildings and plant, which 
are charged to capital account, before we commence to lay down the 
new installation to cope with our additional business; and the funds 
to replace this capital have to be found. Please understand this can- 
not be charged to capital, for that would mean charging twice over for 
the same work, and that under our Act the reserve fund account is 
chargeable with improvements and extensions of the Company’s plant. 
This, however, is a case where we are compelled first to provide for 
reinstatement of buildings representing old capital before we start on 
improvements and extensions. The item of repairs at works in the 
revenue account covers maintenance and renewals of retorts, plant, &c. 
But, as you now understand, something more than this is required, and 
similar provision will be necessary for this work during the next few 
half years. In other words, exclusive of repairs at works, the expendi- 
ture on the extensions at West Melbourne divides itself naturally into 
two parts—firstly, that which will be entailed in destroying and recon- 
structing old buildings and plant (expenditure which cannot be placed 
to the debit of capital or reserve fund accounts) ; and, secondly, theactual 
cost of additional buildings and plant, which will be a charge against 
either capital account or reserved fund. It is for this purpose, therefore, 
that we have this half year set aside the sum of £20,000 as some pro- 
vision towards the establishment of a special fund for meeting the cost of 
reconstruction work at West Melbourne. The strike at Newcastle, 
which largely affected the profits of each of our last two half years, pre- 
vented our being able until this half year to make such special provision 
for the purpose. This £20,000 cannot be regarded in any sense as a 
supplementary reserve fund. It is of a character quite distinct from 
the purposes for which the fund has been created. I have gone very 
fully into this matter, in order that you may understand that every 
thousand pounds available would, in any circumstances, be required ; 
but, independently of this, all business men are well aware that the 
ordinary expenses of conducting large manufacturing establishments 
are increasing. 
FINANCIAL MATTERS, &c. 

Having now explained the new item appearing in our appropriation, 
I will refer to one of the other appropriations recommended. Though 
£24,500 has been credited to the reserve fund account, there isa debit 
of £19,759 for the cost of new mains, meters, services, &c. In regard 





to this, we have pleasurably been compelled to pursue a progressive 
policy in respect to the extension of our mains, owing to the continuous 
development of the various suburbs. In regard to capital account, a 
further small area of land adjoining the West Melbourne works, and 
necessary for extensions of our carbonizing plant, already referred to, 
has been purchased ; and the cost, less the proceeds of the sale of an 
allotment elsewhere sold, has been debited to this account. A 5 per 
cent. debenture loan of £60,000, the principal and interest of which 
were payable in London, fell due on the 1st of October. This loan 
was dealt with in a similar manner to the £350,000 of the 1st of April 
last year, and was refloated locally at £98 per cent. ; the bonds bear- 
ing interest at the reduced rate of 4 per cent. perannum. The differ- 
ence between this and par is provided for in the interest account. 
The Chairman concluded by referring to the article in the ‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
for Oct. 18, 1910, on the subject of the substitution of gas for elec- 
tricity in the rooms of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
said this surely demonstrated, if further proof were required, that gas 
can well hold its own in active competition with electricity, even though 
it has to meet the rigid demands of sanitary and health experts. 

Mr. T. Luxton seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Directors, 

The CuatrMan, in acknowledging it, said he should like, in addition 
to the executive officers, to mention the names of Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
the Acting-Engineer during Mr. Hunt’s absence, Mr. Lewis, Superin- 
tendent of the Complaint and Fitting Department, Mr. Scotland, Mana- 
ger of the Stove and Fitting Department, and the heads of the various 
works. He was of the opinion that there was not an institution in 
Melbourne that had a better staff. 

The Secretary having acknowledged the vote of thanks, 

The ENGINEER followed with an interesting account of his recent 
tour abroad. He spoke of the rapid strides the gas industry was 
making in England, on the Continent, and especially in Canada, where 
he said the expansion of gas lighting in the various cities was very 
marked. This was the more significant as water power for generating 
electricity. was abundant. He drew attention to the great progress 
high-pressure gas was making in Berlin, where this system of lighting 
was giving every satisfaction, andalso in Paris, where, in some of the 
thoroughfares, electric lamps were being replaced by high-pressure gas- 
lamps. There was a great improvement in lighting in London, where 
a scheme of gas-lighting had displaced electricity—gas being chosen 
on the score of efficiency and economy. At Birmingham, he saw alu- 
minium being melted by high-pressure gas more efficiently than by the 
old system. He would not deny that electritity was also making pro- 
gress; but to say that it was cheaper and more efficient than gas was 
contrary to fact. Given fair competition, gas would have no difficulty 
whatever in holding its own. 





CUDWORTH GAS SUPPLY. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 


For several years past, a supply of gas for the township of Cudworth 
has been obtained from the Barnsley Gas Company. Lately, how- 
ever, the District Council have decided to erect works of their own; 
and the decision has aroused a good deal of opposition. Application 
having been made to the Local Government Board by the Council for 
authority to alter or amend the Cudworth Gas Order, 1903, and for 
power to construct gas-works, the matter was inquired into last Wed- 
nesday by Mr. E. A. S. Fawcett, an Inspector of the Board. 


The Clerk to the District Council (Mr. W. E. Raley) stated that the 
population of the township was estimated at 7000, and that the balance 
of the loan under the previous Gas Order was £4195. The Barnsley 
Gas Company were supplying gas in bulk to the Council at 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet ; and the consumption last year was nearly 12 millions. 
The quality of the gas had varied, and the pressure was bad. This led 
to negotiations with the Company. But there had been really no 
redress obtained; and a discussion with regard to the price charged 
also had no effect. The Council consulted Mr. Newbigging, of Man- 
chester, and were advised that they would be able to manufacture gas 
themselves, and serve their customers at 6d. per 1000 cubic feet less 
than now, and obtain a considerable profit. The chief objection, he 
understood, was to the price of the land they proposed to acquire—an 
acre inextent—for £850. At first the ownersasked {1000 ; but this the 
Council rejected, and the amended price was given. Mr. Newbigging 
had considered other sites, but advised that they were not suitable ; 
and at the high price named the Council were advised to buy the land, 
which was situate near the present meter-house. When the Council 
were meeting to consider the purchase of the land, the Gas Company 
oftered to continue the supply of gas in bulk at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but the offer was not entertained. 

Mr. Newbigging explained the new scheme, which was estimated to 
cost £5400, and have a productive capacity of 15 million cubic feet per 
annum. With an additional expenditure of £1200 to £1400, the 
capacity of the plant could be increased to 20 millions. His calculation 
was based on the cost of coal at 8s. per ton at the pit ; and the net cost 
of gas into the holder would be 1s. 44d. per tooocubic feet. Mr. R.G. 
Shadbolt, however, who was called on behalf of several ratepayers, 
contended that the estimated price of the coal was too low, and stated 
that the scheme of taking gas from the Barnsley Company would give 
an immediate profit of £268 a year. He estimated that the proposed 
scheme would cost about £10,000, and that there would bea heavy loss 
under it for several years. Mr. Raley said tenders had been obtained 
for the Council’s scheme, and they were below the estimate, after 
allowing £500 for contingencies. 

Mr. H. Bedford, a local innkeeper, opposed the application, on the 
ground that the needs of the township would not be much greater than 
now. The rates were already higher than those of Barnsley, and there 
was the competition of the Yorkshire Electric Power Company. Mr. 
G. H. Gray a local property owner, and a member of the District 
Council, said he supported the scheme until the Gas Company made 
their amended offer. He believed Cudworth had touched its height. 
Dr. Ritchie, another local property owner, also opposed the application. 
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EASTBOURNE GAS COMPANY. 


Good Business and an Extended Area. 

At the Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company, the accounts presented 
showed a profit on the revenue account of £9408 for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, and asum of £17,024 available for distribution. The 
Directors recommended dividends at the rates of 73, 6}, and 5 per cent. 
upon the‘ A,” “‘B,” and preference stocks respectively. The payment 
of these would absorb £8785, and leave a balance of £8239 to be carried 
forward. The Chairman (Dr. G. A. Jeffery, J.P.), when moving the 
adoption of the report, said the capital expenditure was now £191,731, 
or equal to £411 per million cubic feet on the sale of 466} millions in 
the past year. This was an improvement in the year of £10 per million 
cubic feet. The sale of gas had gone up from 235,652,000 cubic feet 
last year to 243,804,000 cubic feet—an increase of 8,152,000 cubic feet. 
or nearly 4 per cent., which was satisfactory. The number of con- 
sumers was 4932 ordinary and 5083 slot-meter ; together 10,015, or 
a gain in the year of 592. Leakage showed a reduction; it being 
5°15 per cent., against 5°65 per cent. last year. The net profit was 
£9408, against £8525. This was £623 above the amount required for 
full dividends, and was arrived at after a very adequate sum had been 
devoted to the upkeep of the undertaking. Coal and gas-making 
materials came to £18,298, against £17,109; the coal having cost 
17s. Iod. per ton, against 17s. o}d. per ton before. Residuals had 
produced £9029, compared with £7571—an increase of £1458. The 
cost of manufacture, purifying, &c., and wear and tear was £6552, 
against £5630 last year; while the cost of distribution was practically 
as before. The same might be said of rates and taxes. Receipts for 
gas, &c., totalled £34,847, against £33,469—a gain of £1378. Thequan- 
tity of gas made per ton of coal was 10,923 cubic feet, and per gallon 
of oil 414 cubic feet. The coke made for sale per ton of coal was 
9'98 cwt., against 9°68 cwt. last year. The tar made was g’g1 gallons 
per ton of coal ; and the quantity of sulphate of ammonia was 17 lbs., 
against 19°20 lbs. per ton. Before concluding, he should like to refer 
to the Company’s new districts ; and he was indebted to the Resident 
Engineer (Mr. John Hammond) for the particulars he was about to 
submit. The numbers of consumers and public lamps in the new 
districts on the 31st of December were as follows: 





a Ordinary Coin Con- Public Street 
District. Consumers. sumers, Lamps. 
Hampden Park and 
Willingdon . . . IOI 226 oe 15 
Polegate. . . .. 44 a 17I as 29 
Hailsham 212 - 206 oe 76 
Totals 


357 603 ee 120 

The total number of consumers for the districts named was 960, and 
the total street-lamps, including four private ones, 124. Altogether, 
therefore, the position of the undertaking must be deemed eminently 
satisfactory and encouraging. The report was adopted. 


HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


Progress all along the Line. 
Tue Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Monday last 
week, at the Holborn Restaurant—Mr. ALFRED H. Baynes, J.P., in 
the chair. 





The Secretary (Mr. J. L. Chapman) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. In their report (which covered the six months 
to Dec. 31), the Directors stated that the business of the Company 
continued to prosper, and that the price of gas had been reduced from 
the beginning of the year by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. During the past 
half year, the new gasholder, with a capacity of nearly 14 million cubic 
feet, had been brought into use; the railway siding connecting the gas- 
works with the Metropolitan Railway had been finished, and all the 
traffic was now passing by this route; and a well had been sunk toa 
depth of 300 feet into the chalk, which was giving an ample supply of 
water. The balance of profit and loss account was £10,953. The 
Directors recommended that dividends be declared for the six months 
ending Dec. 31 at the rate of 104 per cent. per annum on the original 
“A” capital, of £7 7s. per cent. per annum on the additional ‘‘C” 
capital, and of 7 per cent. per annum on the additional ‘‘ B” capital 
and guaranteed shares—all less income-tax. They also recommended 
that the sum of £463 be placed to the»reserve fund (being surplus 
profits under the sliding-scale not declared in the dividends). This 
would leave £5094 to be carried forward to the next half year. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he had pleasure in congratulating the proprietors upon the results 
of the working during the past six months. He thought all who had 
carefully examined the report must feel that the results indicated con- 
tinued progress—largely resulting from the management of their Engi- 
neer and Secretary, Mr. Chapman, and the staff associated with him. 
He would call their attention to several satisfactory and encouraging 
features of the report. Speaking for his colleagues and himself, he felt 
justified in saying that their best energies were constantly devoted to 
popularizing the use of gas for lighting, heating, and cooking purposes ; 
and they were ably assisted in these efforts by the Engineer and his 
staff. There had been an increased sale of gas, as compared with the 
corresponding half of 1909, of 94 per cent. ; and it was the same for the 
six months to June 30, 1910, when compared with the year before. A 
94 per cent. increase on the whole of last year, as compared with 1909, 
represented an increased sale of over 18,000,000 cubic feet. In the 
half year under review, 245 new ordinary consumers and 250 prepay- 
ment consumers had been added ; and 170 cooking-stoves had been let 
out on hire. The past six months had been quite an eventful period, as 
towards the close of the time the new gasholder (of a capacity of some- 
thing under 1} million cubic feet) had been brought into action, and was 
working in every way most satisfactorily. The siding connecting the gas- 
works with the Metropolitan Railway Company, and through them with 
all the main lines, was completed in October ; and now the coal and all 





other inward traffic was coming by it, and the coke and all other outward 
traffic was also passing overit. During the three months ending Dec. 31, 
there were 6132 tons received and forwarded. Hitherto all this traffic 
had been carried by carts working to and from the Metropolitan 
Station—about 1} miles from the works of the Company. Not only 
was there the saving in the cost, but improved dispatch of the coal- 
waggons, and benefit also to the coal, as it had under the new condi- 
tions only to be moved once—that was, from the truck direct into’the 
stores. A considerable quantity of coke went away by rail; and here 
there was also great benefit, as the trucks were weighed on the Com- 
pany’s weighbridge, and all chance of discrepancies avoided. The 
sinking of a well had been under consideration for some time; but 
ultimately this matter was brought to a quick decision, as the Water 
Company could only promise a small quantity of water at night to fill 
the new gasholder tank—which required to be done quickly. So the 
well was sunk, with most beneficial results; there being an ample 
supply of water. Not one of these improvements had brought full 
benefit for the half year just closed ; but the Directors anticipated that 
there would be very satisfactory economies in manufacture during the 
present year. As would be seen by the report, the price of gas had 
again been reduced by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—making the charge now 
3s. 4d. This action had been greatly appreciated by the consumers ; 
and already a good increase in the consumption had taken place. The 
2d. reduction gave to the consumers nearly £1700 in the year; so it 
was only by a continuous increase in consumption to compensate for 
the loss of revenue that there could be a continued reduction in price. 
The working of the Company had been improving. The quantity of 
gas made per ton of coal was 11,486 cubic feet, as compared with 11,013 
cubic feet in the corresponding period of the previous year. The un- 
accounted-for gas for the whole of the twelve months was 5'11 per 
cent., as against 5°56 per cent. for 1909. The result of the half year 
showed total receipts amounting to £24,454; being an increase of £2340 
over the corresponding period. Of this, £1589 was from increased gas 
consumption ; £250 from meter, stove, and fittings rentals; and £550 
from residual products. The price of coke had been higher ; and sul- 
phate of ammonia had also much advanced in value. There had been 
a slight decrease in the sundry sales, guaranteed interest, and rents. 
On the other side of the account, the expenditure was £17,418, which 
was £1535 higher than in the same half of 1909. This increase was 
due, first, to the additional assessments, whereby the rates had gone up 
£252; and the rest was chiefly owing to heavier maintenance charges 
for works, mains, stoves, and meters. Bad debts stood at the very 
satisfactory figure of £29, which was nearly half the amount for the 
corresponding period. The total profit was £7036—an increase of 
£805. To pay the debenture interest required £967; and the dividends 
recommended in the report would take £5395. The surplus for the 
reserve fund would be £464—making a total of £6826, and leaving {210 
to be added to the amount of £4885 previously carried forward—making 
a total balance to carry forward to the credit of the next half year of 
£5095. The reserve fund would now amount to £2746. He thought 
the sharehelders would admit that this statement was very satisfactory, 
indicating progress all along the line—and specially reflecting great 
credit on the Engineer. 

The Vice-CHairman (Dr. J. W. Lee Glaisher) seconded the motion ; 
and it was carried unanimously without discussion. 

The dividends recommended in the report (with the allocation to the 
reserve fund) were then agreed to, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, 
seconded by Dr. GLAISHER. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. F. R. Smitn, the 
retiring Directors (Mr. A. F. Phillips and Mr. Samuel Cutler) were re- 
appointed, as was the outgoing Auditor (Mr. J. Randall), on the propo- 
sition of Mr. F. J. Bancrort, seconded by Mr. W. Ricuarps. 

Mr. F. LENNARD said he was going to ask the shareholders to re- 
consider the remuneration of the Directors. Five years ago, the 
quantity of gas sold was 115 million cubic feet, and the total receipts 
£28,721. Now, the quantity of gas sold was 207 million cubic feet, and 
the receipts £47,088—practically double—so that the work of the Board 
was ever-increasing. They should study their Directors, who were 
always studying the interests of the shareholders. In embodying the 
Secretary and Engineer in the motion, no words of his were needed ; 
and the Auditors also were well known and universally respected. He 
moved: ‘‘ That the remuneration of the Directors be increased by £150, 
the Auditors by £10, and the Secretary and Engineer by £75 per half 
year, as from Jan. 1, and that they be paid free of income-tax.”’ 

Mr. F. H. PILvey, in seconding, remarked that they had on the 
Board gentlemen of very high qualifications ; while as regarded the 
Secretary and Engineer, it was very much to his great ability that the 
shareholders were indebted for the constant improvement in the posi- 
tion of the Company. 

The resolution was unanimously carried; and the CHarrMan, Mr. 
Cuapman, Mr. RANDALL, and Dr. Gopparp returned thanks. 

Mr. A. F. PHILLIPs, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Chapman 
and the staff, said that the carrying out of the works to which the 
Chairman had referred had involved a great deal of attention on the 
part of Mr. Chapman; and they redounded to his credit. At the 
present time, owing to the development of the Company’s business, it 
was necessary to provide increased carbonizing plant ; and Mr. Chap- 
man was now fully occupied, and would be the whole of this year, in 
the construction of a new retort-house. In these days, it was not 
sufficient for a company to secure a thoroughly efficient gas manufac- 
turer. The gas had to besold; and for this purpose every undertaking 
required an energetic distribution staff, in order to obtain néw custo- 
mers, and demonstrate the most advantageous ways of using their gas. 
In this respect, Mr. Chapman had been particularly fortunate. He 
had organized a very efficient staff; and it was mainly due to their 
exertions that the business of the Company continued every half year 
to show such a satisfactory increase. 

Dr. GLAISHER seconded the motion ; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, in returning thanks, said it was only fair to associate 
the staff with what had been accomplished. Practically, he -had 
brought them all up from young men and lads; and they took much 
interest in the Company. 

The Chairman and Directors were also thanked for their services, on 
the motion of Mr. RicHarps, seconded by Mr. LENNARD. 
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HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 


In the report for the six months ended Dec. 31 which the Directors 
of the Hastings Gas Company presented at the half-yearly meeting 
on the 2nd inst., it was stated that the supply of high-pressure gas, 
which had been commenced with gratifying success, was likely to prove 
a valuable addition to the resources of the Company. The accounts 
accompanying the report showed a profit balance of £14,288, andasum 
of £57,755 available for distribution ; and the Directors recommended 
the declaration of dividends at the rates of £6 1os., £5, and £6 Is. per 
cent. per. annum (less income-tax) on the 5 and 3$ per cent. converted 
stocks and the 5 per cent. additional stock respectively. A sum of 
£2000 has been written off the old works and plant, and £250 for loss 
in connection with public lamps discontinued. The Chairman (Dr. 


G: G. Gray, J.P.), in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that> 


when, at the corresponding meeting a year ago, he put before the pro- 
prietors the largest profit-balance the Company had ever made, he 
cautioned them that they must not always expect one so great. They 
would be pleased to find that the difference in comparing this year’s 
profit balance with the exceptional one last year was only £342. This 
result showed that they had had a satisfactory half-year’s working. In 
regard to justifying the removal of the works to Glyne Gap, let them 
compare the present year with the year they went to Parliament. They 
found an increase of no less than 80 million cubic feet in the quantity 
of gas.sold; so that it would have been impossible for them for some 
time past to have made the requisite amount, and kept pace with the 
requirements as to supply, had they not gone where they could increase 
the works. When they moved, they had no reason to anticipate that 
the growth of the town, which had been going on for some years, would 
not continue; but the slump with regard to building had somewhat 
altered their calculations. As it was, however, the number of con- 
sumers showed an increase of 0°46 per cent. compared with that at the 
time referred to. There had been an increase of 13 per cent. in the net 
gas-rental ; but meters and stoves showed an increase of 86 per cent. 
During the past year, there had been added to the books 116 consumers. 
The Chairman devoted the rest of his speech to some observations, for 
the benefit of the Company’s ‘‘ candid critics,” on the experiments 
carried out by Dr. Toogood at the Lewisham Infirmary ; and he con- 
cluded by reading from a speech by the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Society of Medical Officers, to the effect that since their meeting- 
room had been fitted with gas in place of electricity no one could deny 
the improvement that had taken place. The report was adopted. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS GAS COMPANY. 


The accounts, for the year ended Dec. 31, which were presented 
at the recent annual meeting of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company 


showed a profit of £14,583 on the revenue account, and a sum of 
£21,569 available for distribution. The Directors recommended the 
declaration of dividends at the rates of 123, 10}, and 9? per cent. per 
annum on the several stocks, with an additional dividend on each class 
of stock at the rate of } per cent. per annum for the first half of 1910 ; and 
of of per cent. per annum on the £2000 of consolidated ‘‘D” stock for one 
month from the 1st of December. This would absorb £6065, after de- 
ducting income-tax, and leave £15,504 to becarried forward. The Chair- 
man (Alderman W. H. Delves), in moving the adoption of the report, said 
he prophesied last year that when they madea reduction of 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the price of gas they would be able to meet the reduction 
and still pay the shareholders their dividend and an extra } per cent. 
which it had earned. He was glad to say this had turned out to be 
quite correct. They had not only reduced the price of gas 1d., but 
they were enabled to give to the shareholders their additional dividend, 
and the employees their extra bonus; and beyond this they carried 
forward a balance of something over £400. He thought this was a 
record which the Directors and officials of the Company had every 
reason to be pleased with. He should like them to understand what 
the effect of this reduction was. It meant about £1200 less taken from 
the consumers, £307 extra dividend paid to the shareholders, and {110 
extra bonus to the employees. This sum of money began to be a very 
respectable one. Last year the amount of bonus divided was £545. 
The year before that it was £434; and by the reduction now declared 
from the 1st of January, it would make the bonus £650 a year. He 
hoped and believed the employees thoroughly appreciated the bonus, 
because it came to 6 per cent. upon the wages they earned during the 
year. This was a very respectable addition to them all. There was a 
satisfactory addition of 360 consumers during the year ; and there had 
been a considerable increase in the number of stoves out onhire. The 
new test-burner had been in operation since January, and he did not 
believe that anyone had known any difference, either in the illumina- 
tion or heating power of the gas. The only person who had obtained 
any advantage from it was their Engineer and General Manager (Mr. 
Andrew Dougall, M.Inst.C.E.), who was now able to sleep a little more 
comfortably, knowing he had a real test forthe gas. They had had to 
spend something upon a new gasholder, which had been in operation 
for three months; and it had acted very satisfactorily indeed. Coal, 
oil, and carburine showed a decrease of £567 in cost; and notwith- 
standing this, the increase in gas made was nearly 5 million cubic feet. 
This was owing very largely to improved working. The Engineer and 
the Directors were always on the look-out for any improvement in 
producing gas, with the idea of inducing consumers to use a little more 
if theycould. The production per ton of coal had increased 400 cubic 
feet this-year ; and it was now 11,415 feet. He remembered the time 
when they produced 10,000 cubic feet, and thought they were doing 
well. He hoped some of these days to get it up to 12,000 feet. The 
state of the accounts perfectly justified the Directors in reducing the 
price of gas to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet from the commencement of 
the present quarter. He did not think there was a town in Kent, 
Sussex, or Surrey where gas was sold cheaper than this. They hoped 
to do even better shortly by the adoption of some other machinery, 


which the Engineer was considering. Mr. Oke seconded the motion ; 
and it was carried. 
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HARROGATE GAS COMPANY. 


A Record Year in Face of Competition. 

When moving the adoption of the Directors’ report at the recent 
half-yearly meeting of the Harrogate Gas Company, the Chairman 
(Mr. F. Barber) congratulated the shareholders on the advance made 
by the Company. During the past year they had, he said, carbonized 
783 tons of coal less than in 1909, had made 3,317,000 cubic feet more 
gas, and had sold 3,365,300 cubic feet more. This increase was, in his 
view, proportionate to the market available. It did not represent the 
advance that was to be expected in boom times, but was quite good 
progress in the very normal years through which the Company had 
lately been passing. The report said the year had been a record one 
for the quantity of gas made and sold. The Company had now to 
contend with the fixed policy of the Corporation running counter to 
all present-day opinion, and converting the public lamps from gas to 
electricity. However, he was glad to be able to report that the number 
of meters on hire had increased during the year by 331, and the stoves 
on hire by 277; and they had sold 531 of the latter appliances He 
need not go through the revenue account in detail ; the substantial 
fact was that the net profit showed an increase of £2433 over the year 
1909. If they paid dividends at the same rates as before, and carried 
the usual percentage to the reserve, the net revenue account would be 
improved by £1320. The works and plant having been efficiently main- 
tained, this result must be regarded as entirely satisfactory. The 
report was adopted. According to a statement of the gas made, sold, 
&c., last year, prepared by the Secretary and General Manager (Mr. 
H. Wilkinson), the make was 300,444,200 cubic feet, and the quantity 
sold 279,860,600 cubic feet ; the total accounted for being 286,164,300 
cubic feet. The balance on the net revenue account was £23,709. 
The dividends for the year (at 17, 144, and 14 per cent.) came to 
£10,084 ; but half the amount had been paid as an interim dividend in 
June. The remainder, with the addition of £1023 to the reserve fund, 
absorbed £6063, and left a balance of £17,646. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT CANTERBURY. 





A feature of the proceedings at the recent annual meeting of the 
Canterbury Gas and Water Company was the reference by the Chair- 


man (Alderman Hart) to the municipal electric light undertaking. He 
expressed regret at the loss the Company had sustained by so many of 
the public lights being taken from them by the Corporation. It was 
a matter of course; and they could hardly marvel at it. Having the 
electricity undertaking in their hands, the Corporation were pledged to 
try to dothe best they could with it. He was a member of the Corpo- 
ration, and he could not say that the electricity undertaking had done 
much harm to the Gas Company. They had lost the public lights; 
but they were not very remunerative at the price the Company charged 
for them. He understood, when the electricity undertaking was intro- 
duced into the city, the Gas Company used to supply about 450 public 
lamps, and now they had about 4o or 50. But look at what an expense 
it had been to the city. Not less, he understood, than {1000 a year in 
excess did the ratepayers pay for the luxury of electric light. Whether 
the citizens got value in the illuminating power of electricity they knew 
better than he did. Still, there was the fact that the Corporation were 
inflicting this great expense upon the city by taking away the lights. 
These were facts ; and the shareholders must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Company were almost the largest ratepayers in the city. They 
would hardly believe, he supposed, that they were paying about {2000 a 
year towards the rates of the city ; and, therefore, if the expenses were in- 
creased by {1000 a year, they felt it as heavily as any other ratepayer. 
The Company had been challenged that their gas light was not equal 
to the electric light. On the strength of this, the Company had been 
experimenting ; and they had invited the members of the Corporation 
or any members of the Lighting Committee to view the tests which had 
been carried out at their show-rooms. In the first test, the net cost of 
the gas consumed for 180 hours worked out at 2s. 34d. less than elec- 
tricity. The second series of tests showed that the Osram metallic 
lamps cost 5s. 113d. for a certain period, and the latest type of inverted 
gas-burner 2s. 7?d.—showing a net saving, with the same illuminating 
power, of 3s. 34d. Thisshould be well ventilated among consumers and 
non-consumers of gas, so that they might know that they could get gas 
at a very much reduced price compared with electricity. The Chair- 
man also quoted from the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Toogood, 
and given in the ‘‘ Medical Magazine” for last month [ante, p. 512], as 
the result of his experiments with gas for lighting and heating at the 
Lewisham Infirmary. 





GAS SUPPLY IN THE MIDLANDS. 


Particulars have reached us in regard to the working last year of 
three Midland Gas Companies whose annual meetings have lately been 
held under the presidency of Mr. J. N. Derbyshire. 


In moving the adoption of the report of the Directors of the Dray- 
cott Gas Company, the Chairman stated that the business had been 
well maintained during the year in all parts of the district except in 
the lace factories, which, owing to the quiet state of trade, had not 
consumed quite as much gas as usual. The works and plant had been 
well maintained, and an efficient supply had been given over the area 
now covered by the Company’s operations. The acquisition of the 
Castle Donington undertaking had entailed a good deal of expense, 
owing to the large amount which had to be spent in relaying mains. 
The public lighting had been put on a good basis; and he thought the 
local authorities concerned were well satisfied with the efforts of the 
Company in this direction. The report was adopted; and dividends 


as last year were declared on the preference and ordinary shares. 
In the report presented at the meeting of the Shirebrook and Dis- 
trict Gas Company, the Directors stated that the profit for the year 
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was £2341, and the balance brought forward £720; making a total 
available of £3061. The Directors recommended that a dividend of 8 per 
cent. for the year be paid, amounting to £1883, and that one-third of 
the costs of obtaining their recent Act of Parliament be written off. 
The Chairman stated that the sales of gas had increased by 23 million 
cubic feet, and the profits were the largest on record. The Bill which the 
Company promoted for obtaining powers to supply Warsop, Cuckney, 
Norton, and a part of Bolsover had been passed, after considerable 
opposition. The Company’s area had now been much enlarged by the 
inclusion of these parishes; and the mains to supply Warsop had 
been laid and several hundred new customers obtained. The works 
had been kept in good order; and, altogether, the Company were in a 
very sound condition. The report was unanimously adopted. 

At the meeting of the Tuxford and District Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, Mr. Derbyshire explained that this was the first meeting at 
which he had presided ; the present Board having been elected during 
the year, with the object of pursuing an active policy of development. 
He stated that the works had been thoroughly overhauled and put 
into good order. The public lighting had been arranged to the satis- 
faction of the Local Authority. The price of gas had been reduced, 
the sales had risen in a gratifying manner, and were, in fact, the largest 
in the history of the Company. The report and accounts submitted 
were unanimously adopted. 


_—s 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 





Annual Dinner, 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held their annual 
dinner in the Caledonian Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Wednesday 
last. The company numbered about 150, and included, among others, 
Mr. W. R. Herring, the late Engineer to the Commissioners, and Mr. 
Alex. Wilson, the Gas Engineer to the Corporation of Glasgow. 


Bailie Paxton, the Convener of the Gas Committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation, proposed the toast of ‘‘The Gas Commissioners.” He 
congratulated the Commissioners on the steady progress they were 
making. He had also to say how much he regretted that Mr. Herring 
had left their service ; but he thought a great deal of the Commission 
for having appointed to the position of Engineer Mr. Masterton, who, 
he believed, was an old and tried servant. He did not know a great 
deal about the work of the Commission; but he knew that they in 
Glasgow were in a somewhat different position. The Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners were a law unto themselves. He believed 
they managed their own business, fearless of any local House of Lords. 
In Glasgow, it was rather different, because all their doings had to 
be reported to, and approved or rejected by, the parent body—the Town 
Council. Inthe Gas Committee minutesrecently, they asked the liberty 
of the Corporation to subscribe a small sum to the funds of the Publicity 
Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers. This modest request 
by a very substantial majority of the Gas Committee, the Corporation 
defeated by one. In the same minutes, power was asked to construct 
vertical retorts at Dawsholm—authority was asked for the Engineer to 
expend about £30,000 on gas-retorts ; and this was passed without com- 
ment. They in Glasgow were engaged in a very important schheme— 
the smoke abatement crusade. Those of them who had seen and tried 
all the smokeless fuels that London Syndicates and all the learned and 
scientific gentlemen of the country could show them, now believed in 
their hearts that the only cure for smoke they knew of, to this day, was 
that gas-fires were to take the place of coal-fires. They recognized 
that this position brought them into direct conflict with the Electricity 
Department ; but he was satisfied that, for lighting purposes, the day 
was not far distant when gas would take the place of electricity all along 
the line. They had gone a long way in the smoke abatement crusade. 
They instituted an exhibition of gas appliances in Glasgow last autumn, 
at which they had the assistance of the best and most outstanding 
makers of gas appliances in Great Britain. These helped them very 
much ; and the result was that they made a profit of £1200, half of 
which sum they handed to the Smoke Abatement Association in their 
city. The Gas Committee of Glasgow had instituted a system of 
hiring gas-fires. The hire-purchase system had been an unbounded 
success in the city. They were doing great things; and they believed 
they would do still greater things in the way of purifying the air in the 
western city. 

Judge IncuEs, the Convener of the Finance and Law Committee of 
the Commission, responded to the toast. The Gas Commission, he 
said, had been very unfortunate, in a sense, in that there had been such 
an excellent winter, because gas had not been in demand for heating, 
nor, in the absence of fog, for lighting. 

Bailie Stewart (Edinburgh) proposed “The Officials.” He re- 
counted that during the past year Mr. Gibb, the Treasurer, and 
Mr. Cockburn, the Collector, had retired—both of them after long 
years of service—and that they had appointed Mr. Canning Williams 
Treasurer and Collector. Mr. Williams came to them with a great 
reputation ; and during the short time he had been with them, he had 
shown himself to be quite equal to his reputation. They had also, 
during the year, had the retirement of Mr. Herring. He (Mr. Herring) 
constructed the new works at Granton, which were at once a monu- 
ment to himself and a great benefit to the community. They had 
appointed as his successor Mr. Masterton, who was first assistant 
under Mr. Herring. There was no doubt at all as to the wisdom of 
appointing Mr. Masterton. He had already justified his selection for 
the position. The undertaking was being carried on very successfully ; 
and they looked forward with every confidence to even greater success 
under him. They had in Mr. Jack, the Clerk, one of the most modest 
of officials, but one who guided them very well, and who had been very 
successful as their Law Agent. 

Mr, MasteErTON, the Engineer, briefly responded. 


<a 
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__ The Bland Light Syndicate, Limited, have declared an interim 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 





BIRMINGHAM GAS AFFAIRS. 


At their meeting last week, the Birmingham City Council had before 
them the quarterly report of the Gas Committee which was noticed in 
the “JourNAL” for Jan. 31 (p. 320). First of all, however, it was 
agreed to withdraw the portion referring to the disposal of the Birches 
Green Estate, at Erdington, which was originally acquired for the 
erection of gas-works, but which it was no longer possible to put to 
thispurpose. It was said the syndicate desirous of obtaining possession 
of the land intended to lay it out on “garden city” principles. 


Alderman Sir HALLEWELL Rocers, in moving the adoption of the 
report, remarked that during the winter of 1909-10, considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in maintaining a sufficient pressure of gas in the 
mains supplying the districts of King’s Norton and Northfield, by 
reason of the greatly-increased demand, owing to the development of 
those neighbourhoods as residential and manufacturing centres. It 
was necessary to strengthen the supply before the present winter ; and 
a 12-inch high-pressure main had been laid from Birmingham to a point 
near the centre of the district, for the distribution of gas at high pres- 
sure. The work could not be completed in time for the full benefit to 
be gained during the present winter, owing to the difficulty of securing 
a suitable piece of land on which to erect the necessary governor and 
house. But by the means adopted, there was no doubt the problem of 
strengthening the supply of gas to outlying districts at a minimum of 
cost had been solved. This high-pressure main was connected with the 
main which had been laid from the Windsor Street works into the 
centre of the city, and from which gas at high pressure was available 
in Corporation Street, New Street, Bennett’s Hill, Lower Temple 
Street, Victoria Square, and Stephenson Place. It was not possible at 
present to state definitely what prices would be charged for high-pres- 
sure gas ; but the Committee were hopeful that the rates decided upon 
would be an incentive to its use. With reference to the lawsuit with 
the Railway Companies respecting the rates charged for the convey- 
ance of goods and materials to and from the various works of the de- 
partment, owing to the fact that several claims which the Corporation 
felt justified in making were not allowed by the Court, the idea gained 
currency that the case for the Corporation had failed. This, however, 
was far from being the true state of affairs ; for no less than £3319 had 
been paid to the Corporation by the Railway Companies in respect of 
excessive charges made over the preceding nine years, while the reduced 
rates secured as an outcome of the proceedings represented an annual 
saving of nearly £800. During the half year ended Sept. 30, 1910, 
there was an increase in the consumption of gas to the extent of 237 
million cubic feet as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. This rate of increase had been well maintained during 
the Christmas quarter ; and for the nine months the increased con- 
sumption amounted to no less than 360 million cubic feet. 

Mr. Newey asked the amount of the legal expenses of the Com- 
mittee in connection with the law suit with the Railway Companies. 

Mr. PENTLAND said the users of penny-in-the-slot gas-meters were 
promised further consideration some time ago. When was this con- 
sideration likely to be given ? 

Alderman Sir HALLEWELL RoceErs, in reply, said the law costs re- 
ferred to amounted to £2500; but this sum was written off last year, 
and the £3319 paid to the Corporation was clear profit. Further con- 
sideration would be given the users of penny-in-the-slot meters when 
the coal contracts were decided. 

The report was approved. 


QUALITY OF ROCHDALE GAS. 





At the Monthly Meeting of the Rochdale Town Council, a member 
asked why there was such a general feeling of dissatisfaction in the 
town with regard to the quality of the gas being supplied. 


Mr. Walker, in reply, admitted that dissatisfaction was prevalent, 
but said he wished to convince the members of the Council, and 
through them the public, that it was not the quality of the gas, but 
lack of attention to the proper method of combustion, which was the 
cause of the dissatisfaction. The remedy lay, not at the gas-works, but 
with the consumers themselves. It should be borne in mind that, for 
practical purposes, the incandescent mantle had superseded the flat- 
flame burner, and, incidentally, had enormously raised the ordinary 
standard of lighting. The incandescent mantle was an admirable 
appliance; but its use necessitated far more attention to burners and 
fittings than they commonly received. Among the things requiring 
attention were the control of the pressure at the burner, the proper 
adjustment of the air supply, the proper fitting of the mantle on the 
burner, and, more important than all, the burner had to be kept clean. 
These points, he feared, did not get sufficient attention. Inthe case of 
the inverted incandescent burner, many of them had the air supplies 
adjusted for a gas of from 12 to 14 candle power ; and when used with 
18-candle power gas the air supply was insufficient. When the ordinary 
flat-flame burners were in use, provided there was an adequate pres- 
sure at the burner, very little attention was required ; and, generally 
speaking, consumers who now used incandescent mantles had not 
realized the effect of the change. With the flat-flame burner, the 
illuminating power of the gas was the chief consideration ; but with the 
advent of the incandescent mantle, this diminished in importance, and 
to-day was of little or no consideration, so long as a good heating value 
was maintained. The incandescent mantle depended for its efficiency, 
not on the illuminating power, but on the heating power, of the gas; 
and users would have an equally good light, whether the gas had an 
illuminating power of 8 or 18 candles, provided the heating values of 
the two gases were equal. The gas supplied in Rochdale only required 
to be burnt under proper conditions to be quite satisfactory. If any- 
one thought he had cause of complaint, a ready standard of comparison 
was generally available in the nearest street-lamp, which, if in order, 
proved immediately that the defect was not in the gas, but in the 
method of combustion, or to some defect on the consumer’s premises. 
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The Corporation had no staff to attend to complaints arising from de- 
fective fittings ; and he wished he could think that the gas-fitters were 
always competent to distinguish between the so-called “dirty gas” and 
the same gas consumed with proper combustion. He hoped the gas- 
fitters of the town would excuse him saying that the consumers ought 
to get better assistance from them than they generally did in regard to 
inefficient combustion. Failing the Corporation having full control of 
the gas right up to the burner, gas-fitters as a body should be more 
competent, more skilful, and more adaptable to the increased know- 
ledge which the incandescent mantle necessarily required. The Gas 
Department were always willing to deal with any temporary cause of 
complaint. They were often charged with making changes in the 
manufacture of gas; and it was asserted that this accounted for the gas 
now being “dirty.” He wished to state that they had made no change 
whatever in the method of manufacturing gas. The only alteration 
had been the reduction in the amount of enrichment used in the form 
of carburetted water-gas and benzol—thus, and very slightly, reducing 
the illuminating power. 


GAS MATTERS AT BURTON. 





Minutes of the Gas and Electricity Committee which were adopted 
at a meeting of the Burton-upon-Trent Town Council last week con- 
tained a recommendation that Mr. J. F. Bell, of Derby, be re-appointed 
Consulting Engineer for a further period of twelve months. It was 
pointed out by Alderman Lowe that the arrangement was of great 
advantage to the Corporation in every way. The Committee also 
recommended that rooo more large packed cooking-stoves for prepay- 
ment consumers should be ordered from Messrs. John Wright and Co. 
Some 1500 of these stoves have already been fixed for the prepayment 
consumers, to whom they are giving great satisfaction, while having a 
good effect on the gas sales. The Committee, on the occasion of the 
Coronation, are going to spend about £200 on gas illuminations at the 
Town Hall, and around the statue to be erected to the late Lord 
Burton. A promise has been given that the gas undertaking will again 
contribute £7000 out of their surplus to the relief of the rates during the 
coming year. On the annual sale of 330 million cubic feet, this repre- 
sents a charge of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


ELECTRIC PUBLIC LIGHTING AT BARNSTAPLE. 








Local Government Board Inspector’s Criticisms. 


Criticism of the lighting of Barnstaple has been offered from two 
quarters recently; complaint being made not only of its insufficiency 
in point of time, but of the cost which it involves. The main streets 
are lighted by electricity; the Corporation being the owners of the 
electricity works, At the last meeting of the Town Council, Mr. 
Younger asked why the lamps were extinguished at midnight ; and he 
called attention to the danger which arose from leaving the town in 
darkness during half the night. The complaint was endorsed by Dr. 
Ware, who said that on the previous night the High Street had been 
illuminated by an ordinary candle. Mr. Barrett, the Chairman of the 
Electricity Committee, said a Committee had been appointed to bring 
up a report with a view to decreasing the lighting bill. He hoped the 
report would state that they should have certain points in the town 
lighted. Mr. Perrin thought that, much as people might complain of 
want of light, they would complain still more when later on the bill 
came in. The expenditure of the Christmas quarter showed an in- 
crease of nearly £100, 

This question of the cost of the lighting of the town came up at a 
Local Government Board inquiry held on Tuesday last with reference 
to an application by the Town Council for sanction to a loan of £1970 
for electric lighting purposes. The Inspector (Mr. H. R. Hooper, 
M.Inst.C.E.) put a number of questions as to the accounts, and said 
he should like to know how the amount for public lighting was fixed. 
The price for current for public lighting, 44d. per unit, was as high as 
that in any town in the country, if not the highest. The Corporation 
had been running the undertaking for six or seven years, and had in- 
curred a debt of £3600, while they had no depreciation fund. They 
had to charge somehow; and they must either take a larger amount 
out of the rates or increase it on public lighting. If they compared 
the price with other towns, they would find their undertaking was not 
earning quite that which it appeared on paper to be doing. They 
could go on increasing the cost of public lighting, and in this way de- 
crease the contribution from the rates; but it did not make the least 
difference to the ratepayer, for he paid the same. The extraordinarily 
high charges for public lighting showed the loss to be less than it was ; 
and the accounts would look different if the Council reduced this item 
to the usual amount of 14d. to 34d. per unit. He saw the reason for 
charging so much. The Council could not help it. Proceeding to 
examine the accounts, the Inspector complained of the manner in which 
different items were mixed up ina kind of hotch-potch of lamps, mains, 
and fuses. The expenditure could have been properly analyzed, and 
charged up to public and private lighting. Instead of this, the Council 
had had money sanctioned for public lighting, but did not know how 
much they spent on it, and could not tell him. They had an income 
from public lighting of nearly 45 per cent. of the gross, and yet did not 
know what they spent on it.. Mr. J. W. Hadfield, the Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer, explained that the Board of Trade form was followed 
in keeping the accounts ; and he said he knew exactly how his work 
had turnedout. The Inspector asked if money was being lost on public 
or private lighting. Mr. Hadfield said he should be inclined to say 
that he was losing on public lighting, on account of the long hours. 
The Inspector said the capital account must be re-allocated to show 
fully the charges to public lighting account, mains, and services ; and 
an account under the head of general stores should be wiped out. 
What the Corporation had to do was to get more consumers without 
increasing the capital ; and this was not easy, 





GAS-FIRE EFFICIENCY AND THE HEATING OF ROOMS. 


Two letters bearing upon the above-named subjects have lately 
appeared in the Engineering Supplement to “The Times.” The first, 
by Mr. J. D. Hamilton Dickson, of Cambridge, was as follows. 


I have for some twenty years kept a weekly record of gas and elec- 
tricity meter readings, and for the last few years a daily record. 
Anthracite coal costs me 39s. the ton, and gas is 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in Cambridge. Eighteen months ago, as an experiment, I puta 
gas-fire, under expert advice, into my dining-room. Its content is just 
under 2500 cubic feet. On Dec. 7 last I replaced this by an anthracite 
stove. The following readings of the meter will show the cost of the 
gas-fire for four hours a day: On Nov. 9, 1910, the meter read 298°80 
thousands of cubic feet; four weeks later, on Dec. 7, Ig10, it read 
306°84. Here the gas-fire was taken away, and two weeks later, on 
Dec. 21, 1910, the reading was 30792 (it should be stated that gas is 
used for lighting in the kitchen only, electricity being used elsewhere). 
Thus, gas-fire + light used, 2:01 thousand cubic feet ; light alone used, 
0°54 thousand cubic feet ; leaving 1°47 thousand cubic feet for a week's 
gas-fire for four hoursa day. The cost of this gas-fire was therefore 
47°04d. for four hours daily, or 141°12d. for 12 hours daily, fora week. 
The anthracite stove from Feb. 2 to 20 consumed 3 cwt. of anthracite 
at 39s. per ton, or, for 12 hours’ use daily (it burned all the 24 hours 
for the 3 cwt.), cost 1°95d. per day, or 13°65d. per week. Thus my 
actual experience is that the anthracite stove costs less than one-tenth 
of the gas-fire. 

As to their efficiency, the gas-fire used was 20 per cent. above the 
size which my adviser said was suitable for the room in question. 
Nevertheless, it was unable to raise the temperature of the room more 
than some 4° or 5° Fahr. The anthracite stove is suited for a 2500 
cubic feet room. It is so efficient that the room becomes uncomfort- 
ably hot in an hour (quite independently of the ventilation, which is 
good) with regulator only half on. To-day (Feb. 26], after the regu- 
lator had been for four years at “slow,” I placed a thermometer in the 
air current passing round the stove, and it registered 70° Fahr. I 
turned the regulator half on, and in 12 minutes the thermometer regis- 
tered 80° Fahr., and in 25 minutes 105° Fahr. The temperature of the 
room had meanwhile risen from 59° to 63°, while the temperature of 
the garden was 46° Fahr. As an economical and efficient heater, these 
experiences leave no doubt in my mind that a gas-fire cannot compete 
with an anthracite stove. 

I have also tried one of the best electric radiators on the market ina 
room of 2000 cubic feet content, aud sent to me as suitable for a room 
of this size. Half-an-hour after switching on the current no rise of 
temperature could be observed on a thermometer some 3 feet away from 
the radiator. Meanwhile the radiator had consumed one unit, as shown 
onthe Electric Supply Company’s meter. At 1d. per unit, in 12 hours 
this radiator would have cost 24d. Thus the relative costs of my ex- 
periments for one week of seven days, 12 hours daily, would be: Elec- 
tricity, 168d. ; gas, 141d.: anthracite, 14d. The rapidity with which 
the heat was generated and thrown into the room was unquestionably 
very much greater from the anthracite stove than from either of the 
other two sources. 


The other letter, which appeared last Wednesday, was by Dr. Percy 
Wilde, and was as follows. 


It is a fallacy to compare methods of heating rooms by the simple 
application of the thermometer. Thus, given a room to be heated for 
Io or 12 hours a day, the various methods of heating, in order of 
cheapness, will run as follows: (1) Hot water or steam radiators ; 
(2) anthracite or closed coal-stoves ; (3) open coal-fires ; (4) gas-stoves ; 
(5) electric stoves. 

Both the first two methods depend upon heating the air of the room 
by convected heat from metal at a high temperature. This decom- 
poses the air of the room, and renders it prejudicial to health. The 
coal and gas fires give radiant heat which warms the objects in the 
room, and only warm the air by the convected heat derived from them. 
This means that the air of the room is warmed by convected heat at a 
low temperature, which is alone sanitary. The fifth method—electric 
heating—is simply futile, and has nothing to recommend it, whether on 
the score of efficiency, economy, or hygiene. The gas and the coal 
fires are not economical, because acurrent of cold air is passing through 
the fire to the chimney or flue-pipe, which not only carries away the 
heat, but prevents its proper radiation. } 

The whole problem of heating resolves itself into this: (1) Get rid 
of the flue-pipe or chimney ; (2) condense all the fumes; (3) allow 
none to escape into the room. This is regarded as a scientific impos- 
sibility. Yet I write in a room where this prooess has been working 
for many months. It is a large room, and the cost of heating by gas 
is 4d. per hour. The method has not yet been made public ; but until 
it has, discussion upon the subject of domestic heating can lead to no 
result. The latest discoveries will revolutionize all our thoughts ; and 
gas will prove the most economical, convenient, and hygienic method 
of heating. 


oo 





British Burkheiser Company, Limited—A Company under this 
title has been registered with a capital of £30,000, in 25,000 preference 
shares of {1 each, and 100,000 shares of 1s. each (40,000 ‘‘ Burkheiser ” 
and 60,000 ordinary), to carry on the business of gas-works contrac- 
tors in all its branches, and adopt an agreement with Messrs. G. E. 
Stringer and H. W. Seymour. ‘The registered offices are at 23, King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


New Water-Works at Maryport.—The new water-works which 
have just been completed for Maryport, at a cost of £15,000, were 
opened last Wednesday by Mr. T. Brown, the Chairman of the Urban 
District Council. They consist principally of an additional main, 
44 miles in length, from the River Derwent at Papcastle, Cockermouth, 
to Hayborough, near Maryport, where the water is received in three 
new filters and purified by passing through a filtering medium consist- 
ing of 2 ft. 6 in. of selected sand and 3 ft. 6 in. of graded gravel. Mr. 


J.C. Boyd, of Carlisle, was the Engineer ; and Messrs. C. Bushby and 
Sons, of Leeds, were the Contractors, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

An important proposal towards popularizing the use of gas for 
domestic purposes is about to be laid before the Perth Town Council. 
In the hope that such facilities as are contemplated will result in an 
increased demand for gas, the Gas Committee on Monday last agreed 
to recommend the Council to abolish all rents charged for gas-fires, 
cookers, grillers, and other appliances hired out by the Corporation. 
Consumers of gas through prepayment meters are also to have the price 
of gas reduced from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; the price to 
ordinary consumers being 2s. tod. At present, the rental derived from 
gas appliances on hire amounts to about {250a year. The Gas Depart- 
ment will determine the size or capacity of the stove required for the 
work. There is a high percentage of users of gas appliances in Perth. 
The rents are being removed, not so much with a view to getting more 
apparatus fixed as to remove any or all kinds of obstacles to the reten- 
tion by consumers of apparatus installed. Under this recommendation, 
the intention is to scrap everything in the heating and cooking line that is 
not of the best—whether it be appliances belonging to the Corporation 
or to consumers—and to fit up new apparatus of the most up-to-date 
order. Gas-fires and heating apparatus, as well as cooking appliances, 
have been on hire in Perth since 1896. This new movement in Perth 
will be watched with interest. 

The Gas Committee of the Dundee Town Council have agreed to 
recommend the introduction of new plant at the gas-works, chiefly in 
the retort-house, at a cost of £2100. 

At a meeting of the Gas Committee of the Dundee Town Council on 
Thursday, the question was asked whether local users of coke could not 
be supplied at a cheaper rate—at something like the price coke for 
shipment was sold at. Mr. A. Yuill, the Engineer, explained that he 
had had the subject before hima year ago. He then sent out circulars 
to all the manufacturers in Dundee, offering to sell coke to them at the 
same price as it was sold for shipment ; and only ten tons was applied 
for. Mr. High said that he could do with 15,000 tons of coke a year, 
except that it was of no use for Lancashire boilers. Answering another 
question, Mr. Yuill said that of the coke produced at the gas-works, 
two-thirds was used locally and one-third exported. 

The Dumfries Town Council held a special meeting on Monday, at 
which they agreed to a proposal by the Gas Committee that a house in 
the neighbourhood of the gas-works be purchased, at the price of 
£305, the upper part of which is to be made a dwelling-house for the 
gas-works foreman, and the lower portion it is proposed to use as a 
show-room. 

The Corporation of Aberdeen yesterday made their annual inspection 
of the gas-works under their charge. It is reported to-day that, under 
the superintendence of Mr. S. Milne, the Manager, and Mr. C. E. 
Smith, the Assistant-Manager, ‘the councillors were shown over the 
various departments, and were greatly interested in all they saw.’’ At 
the close of the walk, the company were served with refreshments in 
the office. Mr. J. A. Sangster, the Convener of the Gas Committee, 
who presided, said that the Town Council acquired the gas-works in 
1871. The expenditure upon the works to the present time had been 
£445,000. This sum had been written down to such an extent 
that the present liabilities of the undertaking were only a little 
more than £150,000. They would therefore see that the gas under- 
taking was a valuable asset to the city. During the past ten 
years, the quantity of gas made had increased from 600 to 800 
million cubic feet a year; but the gas-rental had only increased 
from {91,000 to £92,500. The main reason for this was that the price 
of gas had fallen from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary 
consumers, from 3s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. for motive power, from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 
for public lighting, and from 4s. 2d. to 2s. 104d. to prepayment meter 
consumers. As the demand increased, so must also the plant; and at 
no very distant date it would be necessary to augment the retort power. 
Meantime, a careful watch was being observed on the most recent in- 
stallations of power machinery for horizontal retorts, as well as the 
newer type of vertical retorts—a type which was being adopted by 
many gas departments. No expense had been spared in maintaining 
the works and plant in good condition ; but certain parts were becom- 
ing obsolete, and would shortly have to be written off altogether. It 
was satisfactory, however, to note that the past policy of the depart- 
ment had been to build up a renewal fund, which at this moment, after 
renewing the railway to the gas-works, stood at £8555, and which it 
was estimated the current year would see increased to £11,000. 

Last night, Mr. S. Milne, the Gas Engineer to the Aberdeen Cor- 
poration, gave a lecture on the carburetted water-gas plant to the 
members of the Aberdeen Mechanical Society. Mr. Milne described 
the plant and the mode of working it, and said that the geographical 
position of Aberdeen, with its seaport and regular traffic with the Con- 
tinent, was no doubt responsible for the favourable terms upon which 
oil had been offered to them by home producers. Replying to a ques- 
tioner, Mr. Milne said that the illuminating power of gas in Aberdeen 
was not so high as it was ten years ago, but that, nevertheless, it was 
second to none in Great Britain or on the Continent. 

At the annual meeting on Wednesday evening of the Inverkeithing 
Gaslight Company, Limited, it was reported that the total amount of 
additional capital offered for subscription, in connection with the ex- 
tension of the works—f3300—had been taken up, and that in the case 
of the last portion, amounting to {1100, the amount applied for was 
about three times that offered. The Directors recommended payment 
of a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. During the year, consumers 
increased by 27 per cent. ; and in view of an expected additional in- 
crease, the Directors recommended a reduction in the price of gas to 
take effect as from May 1. The recommendations were agreed to. 

Bailie Henry Russell, of Falkirk, was brought before Sheriff-Sub- 
Stitute Moffatt at Falkirk on Monday, on a charge, framed under 
section 18 of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, to the effect that, 
having a service of gas supplied through a meter for lighting purposes 
in his Crown Brass-Works at Falkirk, at the price of 2s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet, and having asupply, through two separate meters, for power 
purposes, at the price of 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, he connected, or 





caused to be connected, piping for the supply of gas for lighting with 
the main outlet-pipes of the meters for the supply of gas for motive 
power ; and that he used gas supplied to him for the purpose of motive 
power for lighting his premises. Objection was taken to the relevancy 
of the complaint, on the grounds of want of specification, it not being 
set forth how liability for two different rates was constituted, whether 
by agreement or otherwise, and it not being stated whether the prices 
of gas were fixed under the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, or the 
Falkirk Gas Acts of 1894 and 1910, and that the facts set forth did not 
constitute an offence under section 18 of the Act of 1847—the conten- 
tion being that the words “such gas” in the section founded on re- 
ferred to gas not ascertained by meter. The objections were replied 
to on behalf of the Corporation, after which the Judge took time to 
consider his decision regarding the relevancy of the charge. 

On Thursday, the first sod was cut by Provost Wilson in connection 
with a new water supply for St. Andrews; the ceremony taking place 
at the site of the new reservoir. The new reservoir, situated in the 
valley of Cameron, is to be three-quarters of a mile in length. It is to 
cover 100 acres, and to contain 180 million gallons of water. There 
will be an embankment at the east end 300 yards in length and 20 feet 
in depth, and an embankment at the west end 560 yards in length and 
to feet in depth. Exclusive of the cost of land, the estimated cost is 
£17,500, and including the cost of land about £30,000. Mr, J. Hinni- 
burgh, of Glasgow, is the Contractor for the reservoir. 


_— 


Progressive Gas Business at Ilford. 


The accounts presented at the half-yearly general meeting of the 
Ilford Gas Company on Monday last week showed that the revenue in 
the six months ended Dec. 31 last amounted to £38,144, and the ex- 
penditure to £27,769; leaving {£10,375 to go the profit and loss 
account, compared with £7889 this time last year. The amount avail- 
able for distribution was £11,887; and the Directors recommended the 
payment of dividends at the rate of £7 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
on the “A’”’ and ‘‘C” stocks, and of £5 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
on the “B” stock, less income-tax. The price of gas was reduced 1d. 
per 1000 cubic feet (to 2s. 10d.) from the commencement of the current 
quarter. The Chairman (Mr. William Ashmole), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said the general condition of the Company and the 
particulars furnished in the accounts submitted tended to confirm the 
statements made in previous reports to the effect that the Company 
was on a sound footing, and was continuing to grow and prosper 
financially. The increase in the output of gas for the past half year 
was very gratifying; and while it was comparatively small, it was 
fairly substantial. Should it continue at anything like the present 
figure, there was every reason to look with confidence to the future. 
The increase in the consumption was 9,853,000 cubic feet, or equal to 
5°54 per cent. The co-partnership scheme had been in existence 
for more than a year. The Directors had no doubt that it was 
proving beneficial to the Company, and that the men fully appreciated 
this effort to enable them to accumulate and invest their savings. 
The works and plant (under the supervision of Mr. W. B. Farquhar) 
had been kept in first-class order, and were in such a condition that, 
beyond the necessary annual overhauling of them, there was little 
need for any large expenditure in renewals. The business in the 
district continued to be good, and the consumers were well looked after. 
The report was adopted. 








New Methods and Machinery in the Gas-Stove Trade. 


In consequence of the absence of the Chairman of John Wright and 
Eagle Range, Limited (Mr. S. Sanders), on account of ill-health, Mr. 
H. James Yates, F.C.S., the Vice-Chairman and Managing-Director, 
presided at the annual meeting of the Company, held at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, last Thursday. In moving the adoption of the 
report, noticed last week (p. 719), he said that a year ago he referred 
to the great changes which had come over the conditions of the industry 
in which the Company were engaged, and to the introduction of entirely 
new methods and equipment which had been devised so as not only to 
meet that change, but actually to turn it to account. These new 
methods and machinery, which had not before been brought into use 
in the gas-stove industry, had been steadily developed during the past 
year; and the wisdom of the policy had been vindicated by the fact 
that now the Company were able to report a trading result even ex- 
ceeding the record established in 1909. Another cause which had con- 
tributed to this very gratifying position was the fact that during the 
year they followed up their introduction of a new development in gas- 
fires by bringing out a series of fresh inventions in gas-heating appa- 
ratus, which created so extraordinary a demand that they were quite 
unable to execute half the orders offered to them. This year they had 
already begun to make ample provision for the renewed and increased 
demands which there was every reason to anticipate next winter would 
bring. To render this possible, they were making extensive additions 
to the existing works, and had bought additional land adjoining the 
Essex Works, on which during the year they would be erecting new 
buildings for the purpose of developing and extending other sections of 
the business. Year by year, as competition grew keener, they had to 
turn out more and more goods in order to maintain their position as a 
profit-earning concern ; and increased manufacturing and storage space 
was not only a necessity, but a substantial means of ensuring that’in 
time to come this position would be well maintained. Dealing with 
the report and balance-sheet, the Chairman said the profit for the past 
year amounted to £55,062, compared with £55,052 for 1909; and out 
of this amount, after. payment of the dividends, the Directors asked 
the shareholders to authorize the carrying of £8000 to the reserve fund, 
as last year. With this addition, the fund would reach £65,00o—a 
figure which was all the more satisfactory when it was remembered 
that this amount had been built up within the last half-dozen years or 
so. The sum proposed to be carried forward was £10,484. Strong as 
the Company’s cash position was before, it was now stronger than ever ; 
the amount of cash in hand and at the bank being £67,257, against 
£52,603 this time last year. Mr. J. D. Prior seconded the motion ; and 
it was carried, i ~ve 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is more active; and as steamers are a little more 
plentiful, there is a good export. Steam coals are steady at a slight 
advance. Best Northumbrian steams are from ros. up to Ios. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b., second-class steams are 8s. gd. to gs., and steam smalls are 
from 4s. 9d. to 6s. 3d. The exports are fuller; and it is believed that 
more coals are being sent to some of the coaling stations abroad. In 
the gas coal trade, there is a fair demand, though it is less than that of 
two months ago. Durham gas coals are quoted, according to quality, 
from 8s. 6d. to gs. 44d. per ton f.o.b. for the usual classes ; while for 
‘“Wear specials,” the demand is full, and the price about ros. 6d. 
There are tenders now in negotiation for gas coal for Rostock. There 
have been some sales of cargoes for Germany at near the current prices ; 
but buyers now seem to look for some concession from the latter, as 
the shortening of the nights is lessening the consumption of gas coal. 
This coal is still being freely shipped, except when gales delay the 
steamers ; but the production available is now a heavy one. In coke, 
the market is steady. Gas coke is a little scarcer; so that good gas 
coke is from 14s. to 14s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade is quiet. Foreign orders for prompt delivery are scarce 
and keenly competed for, and prices are, if anything, easier. The home 
demand is fair. -The prices now quoted are: Ell, gs. 3d. to 1os. per 
ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; splint, 9s. 9d. to ros. ; and steam, gs. 3d. to gs. 6d. 
The shipments for the week amounted to 291,040 tons—a decrease of 
660 tons upon the preceding week, but an increase of 17,800 tons upon 
the corresponding week last year. For the year to date, the total ship- 
ments have been 2,437,046 tons—a decrease upon the corresponding 
period of 135,560 tons. 


_— 
—_ 





Ilfracombe Gas Company.—In the report presented at the recent 
annual general meeting of this Company, the Directors expressed 
their pleasure at stating that the business of the Company continued to 
progress ; and that the works and plant (under the supervision of Mr. 
J. Armstrong) had been maintained in an efficient state. It is intended 
toconstruct another gasholder. The profit and loss account showed a 
balance of £3424 available for distribution; and the Directors recom- 
mended the declaration of the statutory dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
preference and consolidated stocks. The report was adopted. 


Opposition to the Proposed Thames Reservoirs.—The Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Water Board who have charge of the 
Board’s New Works Bill have called a meeting of those interested in 
the scheme for to-morrow (Wednesday). The Board’s proposals have 
been criticized by residents and others in the Thames Valley, who are 
of opinion that the construction of the projected reservoirs between 
Sunbury and Datchet will obstruct the flow of water and increase the 
flooding in the Thames Valley. The object of the meeting, which will 
be held at the offices of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, will be to 
afford an opportunity for a friendly discussion. Representatives of 
the Surrey County Council and other local authorities and bodies have 
been invited to meet the representatives of the Water Board. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


[For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 797.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, March 11. 


During the past week there has been a perceptible falling off in 
the demand for near delivery, although the present time of the year is 
that of maximum requirements for home consumption ; and, conse- 
quently, the tone of the market has become somewhat easier. So far, 
however, there has not been much decline in values; and the closing 
quotations are {14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £14 6s. 3d. to 
£14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 7s. 6d. to £14 8s. od. per 
ton f.o.b. Leith. For future delivery, manufacturers continue very 
strong in their views, and their prices still are £14 to £14 2s. 6d. per 
ton for April-June, and £13 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. at the principal ports 
for July-December shipment. No sales have been recorded at these 
figures, however, and it is reported that second-hand business has been 
done in both positions at less money. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Owing to heavy arrivals, the market for this article is rather de- 
pressed, and holders have reduced their quotations on spot to gs. 74d. 
per cwt. for ordinary and gs. 104d. for refined quality. 


Lonpon, March 13. 
Tar Products. 


The markets for tar products have remained fairly steady during 
the past week. Benzols have not been so firm, and show signs of 
weakening. Solvent naphthasare steady, with a fair amount of inquiry. 
In heavy naphtha, good business has been done at improved prices. 
Some better prices have been paid for crude carbolic acid for near 
delivery ; but for forward, buyers are not willing to contract at the 
figures asked on this side. Creosote is steady; but there is little new 
business. The market for pitch has been decidedly quiet during the 
past week, and prices have shown a tendency to drop all round. It is 
also reported from the Continent that low figures have been taken for 
delivery to the end of June. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. gd. to 21s. 9d., 
ex works. Pitch, London, 35s. 6d. to 36s. ; east coast, 35s. to 36s. ; 
west coast, Manchester, 35s. 6d. to 36s. 6d., Liverpool, 35s. 6d. to 
36s. 6d., Clyde, 35s. 6d. to 35s. 9d. Benzol, go per cent., casks included, 
London, 9d. to 94d. ; North, 83d. to 9d. ; 50-90 per cent., casks included, 
London, gd. to g$d. ; North, 84d.to9d. Toluol, casksincluded, London, 

g?d.; North,9}d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 4d. to 44d. ; North, 
33d. to 34d. ; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. to Is. 

North, rod. to 11d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 113d. to 
1s. o}d.; North, 103d. to 11d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 
23d. ; North, rid. to 2}d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 28d. to 2d. Carbolic 
acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, Is. gd. to Is. od. ; west 
coast, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 83d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £8 Ios. ; salts, 40S. 
to 45s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 13d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 755. 
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560,000 - . 54 Do. 34 p.c. do.. | 108—110 | +1 | 4 16 11 125,000 50 | Jan. 3/| 5 Do. 5 p.c. ae .| 50-51 418 0 
475,000 Dec. 15 | 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. Stk. | T7—79 =» 315 11 135,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 10 Sheffield A. . . | 235—237 4465 
800,000 | Stk. | ,, 4 |Continental Union, Lta.| 95-97 |.. | 4 2 6]| 209,984] ,, i 10 Do B .. . .| 235-237 445 
,000 ef 7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 136—188 | |. |5 1 5 523,500 | ,, ss 10 Do. C . « «| 235—287 445 
492,270 | Stk 54 | Derby Con. Stk.. . .| 122—124; .. | 4 8 9 70,000 10 | Oct.’ 14| 6 |South African | 104—11 591 
55,000 ” _ 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . .| 104—105|.. 316 2 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | 5/9/4 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ora. 119—121 410 3 
148,995 » | Oct. 14] 5 East Hull 5 p.c. Ord. || 103—105| 5: | 415 8 1,895,445 » | Jan. 13] 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. | 79—81 814 1 
090 10 | Jan. 27 | 12 | European, Ltd. 2%—27 |}.. |4 8l1 209,820 | Stk. | Aug. 31] 8 South Shields Con. Stk. | 156—158 | .. |5 1 3 
10 ” 12 Do. £7 10s. paid. 194—204 | .. 4 710 605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24 | 53 | S’thSuburb’nOrd.5p.c. | 118—120 | +4414 4 
16,179,445 | Stk. | Feb. 24| 4% |Gas- )4p.c.Ord.. .|1054-106| -. |4 7 7 60,000 | ,, : 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 118—120| .. |4 8 4 
, ss - 3 light | 34 p.c. max. .| 85—87 ex 406 117,058 » | dan. 18| 5 | Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 122-124 | (. |4 0 8 
4,062,235 i -. 4 and 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 101—103 | .. | 317 8 502,310 | Stk. | Nov. 11] 5 Southampton Ord. . .| 111—113|.. |4 8 6 
4,531,705 » | Dec. 15| 3 |Coke } 3p.c.Con.Deb.| 79-81 | .. | 314 1 120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10| 7 Tottenham),A5p.c. .| 141—143) .. | 41711 
258,740 | Stk. | Mar. 10| 5 | Hastings & St.L.34p.c.| 92—94* | +415 6 5 - ‘ 54 and Bs p.c 115—117 | .. | 414 0 
82,500 me ne 64 Do. do. 5 p.c = . | 149,470 » | Dec. 15| 4 Edmonton | 4p.c.Deb.| 98—100;.. |4 0 0 
70,000} 10| Oct. 14) 11 Hongkong 4: Chine, Ltd.| 173-18 | ¥2/6 2 8 182,880 | 10] Dec. 30} 8 | Tuscan, Ltd.. . 9% |.. |8 8 6 
131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10} 7% | Ilford A and C - .| 1443—146*,.. |5 1 0 149,900 10| Jan. 3) 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Red. 98—100 | .. 5 0 0 
65,780 a o 53 Do. B » «| 113—115* 15 22 236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 24| 5 | Tynemouth, _ max. | 112—113 | .. 4 8 6 
65,500 » | Dec, 30| 4 Do. 4 p.c. ‘Deb. . . .| 96—98 418 68 Stk. | Feb. 24 | 63 | Wands- | Rae 140—142 .. |415 1 
85,766 » | Dec. 30| 8 worth jf 8p.c Deb.Stk.| 73—75 | mie. ® 
| ! 



















Prices marked * are “* Ex. div.”’ 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article is exceedingly firm; and there has 
been a further improvement since the last reported. To-day, actual 
Beckton is quoted at £14. Outside London makes 25 per cent., 
£13 15s. Hull, £14 5s. to £14 6s. 3d. Liverpool, £14 7s. 6d. In Leith, 
there is practically no stuff offering for prompt delivery, and quotations 
are £14 10s. for March-April delivery. In Middlesbrough, £14 5s. to 
£14 6s. 3d. is the price. 


Additional Capital for the Enfield Gas Company.—aAs will be seen 
from an announcement appearing elsewhere, the Directors of the Enfield 
Gas Company are inviting tenders for an issue of £10,000 of consoli- 
dated ordinary stock, at a minimum price of £118 per f{100. The 
dividend on similar stock for the past seven years has been at the rate 
of 54 percent.perannum. Small parcels (£20) of stock may be applied 
for; and tenders must be delivered to the Company’s offices by noon 
on the 31st inst. 


Explosion of Gas at Falkirk.—An explosion of gas occurred in a 
house in Burnside Street, Camelon, Falkirk, on Wednesday forenoon 
last, which was not serious, but is of interest on account of the way it 
came about. Two gas workmen in the employ of the Falkirk Cor- 
poration had been using a force-pump in the clearing of a choked 
service-pipe, and their work had led to the driving of a quantity of gas 
through a defective pipe into the space below the floor of the kitchen 
in the house. The kitchen fire ignited the escaped gas, and caused the 
explosion, which did considerable damage to the floor and to some of 
the furniture. 


Gas-Controllers in Liverpool.—In the “ JournaL” for the 28th ult., 
reference was made in the editorial columns to the report by Mr. A. G. 
Smith as to the Liverpool public lighting, when special mention was 
made of the use of gas-controllers. We have since learned that of the 
controllers which were fitted during last year in Liverpool, the last 
1040 were of the Horstmann type, and that the City is still installing 
these controllers at the rate of fifty per week ; the last order being for 
500 in January of this year. The Horstmann automatic bye-passes are 
not only being used on the Company’s own controllers, but in large 
quantities throughout the city’s installation. 


Charges for Water at Totnes.—A proposal that the charges for 
water for domestic purposes should be reduced from 11d. to 1od. in the 
pound, and for meter supplies from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons, 
was considered by the Totnes Town Council at its last meeting. Mr. 
Revell said the charges were increased in order to pay the cost of the 
Follaton scheme and avoid borrowing; and he now proposed that 
they should go back to the original charges. He calculated that the 
profit on the water-works would be considerably more than £400 this 
year, and this meant that people who were paying the water-rate were 
being taxed for the benefit of those who did not pay it. The question 
was referred to the Water Committee. 








North Wootton Water Supply.—Last Wednesday, Mr. R. G. 
Hetherington, one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at North Wootton into an application made by the 
Wells Rural District Council for sanction to a loan of £2750 for pur- 
poses of water supply and the execution of certain works. The Clerk 
(Mr. A. G. Russ) explained the object of the loan, and said it was 
wanted for a period of thirty years. There was no opposition. Mr. 
W. Phelps described the engineering part of the scheme; and Dr. 
Eglinton (the Medical Officer of Health) said the present supply, which 
was from wells, was very unsatisfactory, and in dry weather insufficient. 
He considered a new supply was necessary for the health of the parish. 
Mr. Phelps said the new scheme allowed for a supply of 15 gallons of 
water per head. 


Blyth and Cowpen Gas Company.—The Directors’ report for the 
year to Dec. 31, which was adopted at the annual meeting of the Blyth 
and Cowpen Gas Company, stated that the quantity of coal carbonized 
during the year was 10,000 tons, yielding 118,232,000 cubic feet of gas; 
this make being an increase of 4,582,000 cubic feet compared with 
1909. There were 240 prepayment meter consumers, 105 ordinary 
meter consumers, and 42 public lamps added during the year ; and the 
mains of the Company had been extended and joined to the mains of 
the Bedlington Gaslight Company, Limited, who were now taking a 
supply of gasin bulk. The total revenue for the year was £19,374, 
and the expenditure £13,084—leaving a balance to carry to profit and 
loss account of £6290. The amount available for division was £8520 ; 
and the Directors recommended a dividend for the past half year of 
£3 5s. 9d. per cent., free of income-tax, on the consolidated and ordi- 
nary stock, leaving £6353 to be carried forward. As a dividend of 
£3 3s. 6d. was paid for the first six months, this made £6 gs. 3d. for 
the year. The price of gas to all consumers was reduced from 2s. tod. 
to 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, less discounts, as from July 1 last. 


Lewes Gas Company.—The Directors report for the six months to 
Dec. 31, which was adopted at the recent meeting of the Lewes Gas 
Company, stated that the revenue account showed a profit for the half 
year of £2428. After providing for interest on mortgages, the balance 
of net revenue as shown in the profit and loss account was £5799. The 
Directors recommended dividends for the half year at the rate of 5 per 
cent. upon the original capital stock, and 34 per cent. upon the addi- 
tional capital stock. This would absorb £1397. The Board had decided 
to reduce the price of gas to ordinary consumers by 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet as from the 25th inst., and to make a corresponding reduction 
to prepayment meter users. The Chairman (Mr. M. S. Blaker) said 
the report was an eminently satisfactory one, as the business showed a 
steady increase in volume in almost every item. The works were very 
efficiently managed by Mr. E. Jones, who had effected some economies. 
He had been Manager for about three years; and to show their appre- 
ciation of the way in which he had discharged his duties, the Directors 
had given him an increase of salary. Subsequently the shareholders 
resolved also to raise the salary of the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Hillman). 
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Market Harborough Gas Manager's Salary. 


The Market Harborough Urban District Council have, on the recom- 
mendation of the Gas Committee, unanimously agreed to increase the 
salary of the Engineer and Secretary (Mr. A. T. Harris) by £50 per 
annum, subject to a new agreement being entered into. The Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. J. Douglass) said that at the time of Mr. 
Harris's appointment in 1899, the make of gas was 30 million cubic 
feet per annum. At Christmas last year, the make was 554 millions— 
practically double. Since the date of Mr. Harris’s appointment, con- 
siderably increased duties and responsibilities had been placed upon his 
shoulders. Under the terms of his agreement, he was not liable to 
carry out any engineering work free of expense; but, as a matter of 
fact, {8000 and upwards had been laid out in special engineering work 
in connection with the undertaking, for which Mr. Harris had received 
nothing beyond the sum of f50. Consequently, if they had had to 
engage an engineer, as they might have done, they would have had to 
pay a considerable sum of money in engineer’s fees. Mr. Harris had 
had no increase since 1906. His salary at the present time was £300 
per annum, with house, coal, and light. The Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that, not only were they willing to grant this appli- 
cation, but they felt he was entitled to it, and it was a pleasure to them 
to recommend that he should have it. They considered the works were 
in a very efficient condition. Mr. Handcock remarked that he was not 
on the Committee ; but he thought Mr. Harris’s report on the street 
lighting was extremely clear and satisfactory. Mr. Burgoine said he 
had pleasure in supporting the recommendation. He pointed out that 
no charge had been made on the rates since the acquirement of the 
works. They had never had a moment's anxiety with Mr. Harris ; and 
this of itself meant a good deal. In Mr. Harris they had an excellent 
servant; and he hoped he would be with them for many years to come. 
The Chairman of the Council (Mr. G. G. Gardiner) said that, as Chair- 
man of the Committee from the purchase of the works up to a few 
months ago, he would like to add his support to the recommendation. 
Mr. Harris expressed thanks for the manner in which the increase had 
been granted. 


_ 
ee 





Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company.—The annual general meeting of 
this Company was held at the Gas Offices last Thursday—Mr. H. P. 
Linton presiding. The Directors’ report and the balance-sheet for the 
past year were adopted, and full statutory dividends declared as follows : 
5 per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. preference stock, and 5 per 
cent. per annum on the 5 percent. consolidated ordinary stock. A sum 
of £485 was carried to the credit of the renewal fund, and £400 to the 
credit of the insurance fund. The manufacture of gas at the old works 
ceased on Jan. 19, 1910, since which date the new works have been in 
operation (under the supervision of Mr. J. E. Kenshole, the General 
Manager) with satisfactory results. The business of the Company in 
1910 showed a satisfactory increase ; the output of gas being slightly 
over 6 million cubic feet more than in the previous year. 


Illegal Alteration of Gas-Fittings. 


At the Old Street Police Court, last Wednesday, William Tod, a 
photographer, of Pimlico Walk, Hoxton, answered a summons taken 
out at the instance of the Gaslight and Coke Company, for unlawfully 
laying a gas-pipe communicating with a pipe belonging to them without 
their consent. Mr. Humphreys, who appeared in support of the 
summons, said that a fitter in the employ of the Company, on visiting 
the defendant’s premises on the 6th ult., noticed that the glass in front 
of the meter was broken, and, further, that the supply-pipe which con- 
nected the meter with the main, instead of having an elbow leading to 
the meter only, was fitted with a T-piece which connected the main 
not only with the meter, but with some other fittings. A further search 
showed that this connection supplied the defendant's photographic 
studio, in which there were 14 lights, without the gas having passed 
through the meter. Both the T-piece and the pipe connecting it with 
the studio fittings had been put in without the Company's knowledge. 
When this was pointed out to the defendant, he admitted that he knew 
the connection had been made, but said he had no idea that the gas 
used did not pass through the meter. The penalty, under section 18 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, was £5; and 4os. for each day 
the offence continued; and as the defendant had admitted that the 
connection had been made some five months, the penalty would now 
be some £300. He, however, was a poor man; and the Company did 
not press for the fullamount. At the same time, the offence was a 
serious one, and very large quantities of gas might have been used in 
this way. The defendant could have been charged with stealing the 
gas; but the Company had believed his statement, and had proceeded 
by summons. Defendant, who pleaded guilty, said he had no idea that 
the supply for his studio had been coming direct from the main. He used 
to photograph by gaslight in his shop; but, to save artificial light, he 
had built an outdoor studio. It was in making the alteration that the 
illegal connection had been made. A penalty of £5 was imposed upon 
the defendant, and a month was allowed him in which to pay it. 


<i 





Matlock and District Gas Company.—The revenue of this Com- 
pany for the past year was £11,474, and the expenditure £7537 ; leaving 
a balance of £3937. This added to the amount brought forward 
(£2587) made £6524. The interim dividend and the debenture interest 
came to £1735; and at the recent meeting of shareholders there was 
£4788 for disposal. A dividend at the rate of 6s. per share was de- 
clared, amounting to £1614; and the balance of £3174 carried forward. 

Woking Water and Gas Company.—At the meeting of this Com- 
pany on Monday last week, the accounts presented showed that the 
revenue in the six months ended Dec. 31 last was £8678, compared 
with £7919 in the second half of 1909, and the expenditure £4012, 
against £3451; leaving £4666 to go to the profit and loss account, 
against £4467 before. A dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
was declared for the half year, with £1275 to be carried forward. 
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Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Limited. 


The twentieth annual general meeting of this Company was held 
at Warrington last Thursday—Mr. Thomas Dwerryhouse (the Chair- 
man) presiding. In moving the adoption of the report of the Directors, 
noticed last week (p. 717), the Chairman said the review of the past 
year’s work, as disclosed in the report and balance-sheet, had been a 
favourable one ; and he thought they could congratulate themselves as 
shareholders on the result. They had done a larger trade in the year 
with more ease and comparatively less cost, owing to the completion 
of the extensions made at Grappenhall in the early part of last year. 
They would be glad of a revival of trade, to give them an opportunity 
of showing what they could do under the new conditions. This year 
they were making a new departure in what they might call the scientific 
part of their trade. With regard to their disastrous fire, the damage 
which had been done to both buildings and stock was considerable. 
But the loss was covered by insurance. The Chairman passed on to 
deal in detail with the financial affairs of the Company. Mr. H. M. 
Thornton, the Vice-Chairman and a Managing-Director, in second- 
ing the motion, said if he summed up what he thought of their 
condition it was that the Company was making steady progress ; 
and, having regard to the year that had just gone, one could hardly 
imagine that anything but prosperity could result from their efforts. 
He was satisfied they had prosperity before them. The Chairman 
had referred to the part science was playing in their business. This 
was why they sought to obtain the best expert, as they thought him to 
be—viz., Dr. Harold G. Colman, D.Sc., Ph.D., who was not only well 
known to those present who were interested in gas, but to the gas world 
generally ; and much wasanticipated from his work. Their laboratories 
had beer entirely remodelled during the year ; and they had every reason 
tobe proud of them. Years had passed since the time that gas-cookers 
were practically their mainstay. They had broadened their basis; and 
instead of gas-cookers only, they had now many departments all adding 
to the prosperity of the Company. Heating by gas-fires was only in its 
infancy. In this department alone their progress had been extremely 
gratifying; and with the knowledge they possessed, the future had 
nothing but growth in this direction for them. Water-heating was 
another department in which they were specializing; and here again 
they expected a great future. Considerable attention has likewise been 
given to apparatus suitable for use with high-pressure gas. » Their 
special apparatus work was in a satisfactory condition, as well as the 
enamelling department ; and they should not overlook the important 
part that meters had for them in the result as seen in the balance-sheet. 
As a Company, they had fully made up their minds to specialize in gas. 
His feeling was that they should not go outside gas as long as they could 
see a field open for them as they saw it to-day. Specializing in every 
direction was the right thing. They also felt that the prosperity of the 
Company would not have been so considerable but for the loyalty of 
their staff. Mr. J. A. Ransome (a Managing-Director) replied to a vote 
of thanks passed to the staff, and referred to the steady progress made, 
which he attributed largely to the increased facilities given to the heads 








of the various departments for obtaining technical and scientific know- 
ledge useful to them in the further development of their particular 
branch of the Company’s business. The payment of a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum was confirmed; £5434 was placed to 
depreciation, £5000 to the reserve, and £5583 carried forward. 


_ 
—_— 





A Derbyshire Gas Company Purchase.—An official announcement 
is made to the effect that terms have been agreed to whereby thé 
recently-formed Chapel-en-le-Frith, Chinley, and District Gas Com: 
pany will acquire the undertaking of the Whaley Bridge Gas Company. 
The purchase price has not been disclosed, but it is said to be con- 
siderably more than the amount fixed when the Whaley Bridge Council 
were negotiating for the acquisition of the undertaking some time ago. 
It is of interest to note that both Companies have promoted Bills in the 
present session, particulars of which have been given in the columns 
of the “‘JournaL.” The opposition put forward by the Whaley Bridge 
Council to the Gas Company’s Bill was mainly with the object of 
getting a compulsory purchase clause inserted. 


Gas Charges in the Marple District.—It was reported ai a special 
meeting of the Hayfield and Mellor District Council last week that 
the Marple Council had agreed to reduce the price of gas to consumers 
outside that authority's area by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet (to take effect 
immediately), and a further 2d. within ten years, which will bring the 
charge to the same level as that paid by Marple ratepayers. This 
differential charge of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet has in recent times given 
rise to a good deal of controversy. The concession now made by the 
Marple Council to consumers outside their area is the result of the 
opposition offered to their Gas Bill, now before Parliament, by the 
Hayfield and Mellor District Council. By the agreement arrived at, 
it is provided that in the event of the Mellor Council deciding to light 
the streets with gas, the charge shall be the same as is paid by the 
Lighting Committee of the Marple Council. 


Competition of Gas and Electricity in Hereford.—In the course 
of the discussion on the rate estimates for the ensuing year at the meet- 
ing of the Hereford Town Council last week, reference was made to the 
electric light undertaking, for which £500 was required, which was 
characterized as a very expensive ‘“‘baby” of the Corporation, and, 
moreover, was much handicapped in its competition with the gas under- 
taking. The Deputy-Mayor (Mr. G. F. Bulmer) said, as regarded the 
£500 to be raised for the Electric Lighting Committee, they had to 
contend with an extraordinarily cheap illuminant in gas. They would 
find few towns in England, of the same size and as far from the coal- 
field as Hereford, in which gas was sold at as cheap a rate as in the 
city. His opinion was that it was almost impossible to avoid making.a 
loss on electricity for the next year or two, unless they were prepared 
to raise the price of gas. If they could not get a larger number of cus- 
tomers for electricity, it would be impossible for them to have sufficient 
revenue to meet their sinking fund and interest charges, and still show 
a profit. 
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Newquay Water Supply.—It was reported at the annual meeting 
of the Newquay Water Company that, owing to the rapid growth of 
the town, the water-works were to be extended, and additions made to 
the plant. When the next issue of capital took place, it was proposed 
to invite persons interested in the town to take up shares in the 
Company. The accounts showed a credit balance of £1890; and a 
dividend of 44 per cent. was declared. 


High-Pressure Gas Lighting for New Cross.—The Works Com- 
mittee of the Deptford Borough Council have considered an applica- 
tion from the South Metropolitan Gas Company for permission to lay 
high-pressure gas-mains in High Street, Broadway, and certain por- 
tions of New Cross Road, and, in connection therewith, to erect on the 
footways of the roads gas-lamps similar in character to those ereeted 
in the Lewisham High Road. The poem consent has been given, 
subject to protective conditions. 


Bristol Water-Works Company.—The accounts presented at the 
annual general meeting of this Company on the 4th inst. showed that 
the revenue from water-rates for the past year was £154,096; being 
an increase of £811 compared with 1909. Out of the amount applicable 
for dividend (£68,793), interim dividends had been paid; and there 
was a sum of £37,191 available for distribution. . Final dividends were 
declared at the respective rates of £8 per cent. per annum upon the 
ordinary shares, and £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
stock ; leaving £3342 to be carried forward. 


Progress at Felixstowe.—The report which was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Felixstowe Gas Company stated that the re- 
modelling and extension of the retort-house was commenced during the 
year. The first section had been dealt with, and the work would be 
continued during the present year. The expenditure under this head 
had been divided between the capital and revenue accounts ; a portion 
of that chargeable to the latter being debited to the renewal account. 
The renewal account had also been credited with a sum of £365 out of 
the profits for the year. The continual growth of the business of the 
Company was so satisfactory that the Directors had deemed it wise to 
purchase additional land; and they had been able to secure about an 
acre contiguous to the works. During the year, a further sum of 
£2000 additional B’’ stock and £500 of debenture stock had been 
allotted. The revenue account showed a profit of £2080, from which 
amount provision had been made for interest on debentures, dividends 
on preference stock, and income-tax. An,interim dividend at the rate 
of 8 per cent. on the “A ’’ ordinary stock, and at the rate of £5 12s. on 
the “B’’ ordinary stock had been paid; and a further payment was 
recommended at the rate of 9 per cent. and £6 6s. per cent.—making 
a total distribution for the year of 84 per cent. and £5 19s. per cent. 
respectively, both less income-tax, and leaving a balance of £959 to the 
credit of the profit and loss account. In moving a vote of thanks to 
the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary (Mr. F. Paternoster) and the 
employees, the Chairman (Mr. S. Alexander) remarked that the past 
year’s work had been a great strain on them all; but they had carried 
out their duties exceedingly well. 





A {£100,000 contract for electrical railway plant has been secured 
by the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, from the 
Japanese Government. 


After having incurred an expense of £1000 in consulting experts 
and preparing a scheme for economizing in the consumption of coal, 
gas, and water at the union buildings, the Brentford Guardians have 
abandoned the scheme. 

In the “ Journat ” for the 28th ult. (p. 603), a paragraph appeared 
referring to two 120-inch “ Venturi ” meters installed at the Divi Island 
Pumping-Station, Madras. Welearn that these meters were made and 
supplied by Messrs. George Kent, Limited. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of the Solid-Top Incandescent 
Mantle Company, Limited, held at Dover, a resolution was passed to 
the effect that the Company be wound up voluntarily ; and Mr. S. E. 
Board, of Dover, was appointed Liquidator. 


Messrs. Evered and Co., Limited, are now sending out a small 
packet of suggestions for Coronation gas illumination devices. The 
principal novelty embodied is that, by holding the drawings to the 
light, a very good impression of the effect of the actual design is given, 

The Markets Committee of the Sheffield Corporation have accepted 
the offer of the Sheffield United Gas Company to instal 22 300-candle 
power Bland lamps to replace the present 160 flat-flame gas-burners in 
the Fitzalan Market ; also to instal four similar 300-candle power lamps 
for the lighting of the tunnel entrances. 

A successful gas exhibition was held last week in the Royal Spa 
Rooms, Harrogate, under the auspices of the Gas Company, whose 
Chairman (Mr. Frances Barber) performed the opening ceremony. 
All the latest devices for the use of gas were on show ; and one day the 
Lighting Committee of the Corporation were invited to witness a de- 
monstration of the lighting and extinguishing of public lamps by varia- 
tions of gas pressure. Quite a feature was the address of the Chairman 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony ; and altogether the exhibition 
was one on which both the Directors and Mr. H. Wilkinson, the Engi- 
neer and Secretary (as well as those firms who had stands), are to be 
heartily congratulated. 

The net profits of the Davis Gas-Stove Company for the past 
year amount to £14,566, to which must be added the carry-forward 
from 1909—viz., £4379—giving a total divisible profit of £18,945. 
After deducting from this the dividend on the 54 per cent. preference 
shares for the year, amounting to £3236, and the interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the six 
months ended June 30, amounting to £1472, there remains a balance 
of £14,236. Itis proposed to distribute £2942 in paying a dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half 
year ended Dec. 31, less income-tax, making 74 per cent. for the year ; 
and to add {6000 to the reserve account, making it £30,000. ‘After 
providing £619 for the proportion of profits payable to the Directors, 
there will remain £4674 to carry forward. 








Surprising 
Value 





The ‘“ OPHIR.” 


A CHEAP PACKED COOKER. 





A Sample will Demonstrate its Advantages. 


Write us for Particulars and Prices. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS 
FOR QUANTITIES. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES. 








MANUFACTURERS :— 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, Lo. 


DEEPFIELDS, Nr. Bilston, Staffs., Eng. 


London Office and Show-Rooms :— 


18, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





Australasian Agent :— 


J. H. HOPKINS, 20, Loftus St., SYDNEY. 
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Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending March 11. 
include the usual packages 2 and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.0.r., as customary. 


TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 





| 
| 
| North-East | 





East Coast, 


Prices are net, and they 





West Coast. 








Article, | Basis. London. Coast: | Voske: | Glasgow. 
| | | Liverpool. Manchester. 

Tar crude . e per ton 22/- 19/3 22/3 | Ig/- 22/6 | Ig/- 21/6 I9/- 21/6 — 
Pitch » | 37/6 | 36/- 36/6 | 36/6 | 35/6 35/6 35[- 36/- 
Benzol, 90% . per gallon —/11 | -|9% -/9 | —/84 -l9 -[10 
Benzol, 50-90% a “of =| = -foh | 18-188 -l9 -- 
Toluol, 90% . a - -lok —/10 -|t10 -|t0 | -[t0 
Crude naphtha, 30% 0s _ -|3% -I4 | (38. -f3% WH -4 | = 
Light oil, 50% . ; . _ -/34 +i -h-.| “3-8 -/3? cane 
Solvent naphtha, go- 160 . 93 -[10oh —/11 -/10 | -|10 —/11 —/11 
Heavy naphtha, | 90-190 — —/11 —/t14 | —/11} -/114 —/11 
Creosote in bulk. 3 -/24 -/28 | -/2 -/23 -/2 | -|24 —/24 -/1} 
Heavy oils. . 99 — -[24 -/3 -/23 | -|2% -|24 -/3 
Carbolic Acid, 60's. ‘ i — 1/8 1/9 1/94 | 1/7 1/8 1/9 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts . per ton — 42/6 45/- 40o/- 42/6 | 47/6 47/6 | — 

a pressed . * — 60/- 63/- 60/- 66/3 | 63/- 

a whizzed. * 80/- — | — | 70o/- 72/6 70/- -- 
Anthracene aoe per unit -/2 -/13 -/[14 | -/1} -/1} — 











WANTED, FOR SALE, 


Situations Vacant. 
SECRETARY AND MANAGER. Tonbridge Water Com- 
pany. Applications by March 22. 


Situations, &c., Wanted. 
Cuemist. No. 5366. 
Works Assistant. No. 5365. 
Gas INSTALLATION PirE SURVEYOR OR FITTER. 
2457, care of Haasenstein and Vogler, Berlin. 
SuLPHATE PLANT Repairer, &c. Davies, Shepherd’s 
Bush. 


O. L., 


Gas and Water Works for Sale. 


MELDRETH AND MELBOoURN GAS AND WATER Com- 
pany. By Auction. March 28. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), For Sale. 

ENGINE AND ExHausTER. South Bank Gas-Works. 

EXHAUSTER AND WASHER. Yeovil Gas-Works. 

PvuRIFIERS, SCRUBBER, EXHAUSTER AND STEAM ENGINE, 
AND GovERNoRS, &c. Newtownards Gas Depart- 
ment. Tenders by March 27, ° 

Srarion Meter. Oldbury Gas Department. 

STEAM-ENGINE AND ExHaustTeR, &c. Aberystwyth 
Gas Company. 


Plant &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 
MovruHri£ces AND Lips. Yatton Gas Company. 
Meetings. 


British GAsLticut Company, 
29. Twelve o’clock. 


London Office. March 


| Stocks and Shares. 
ENFIELD Gas Company. By Tender. c 
LEATHERHEAD WATER Company. By Auction. 
28. 
Maipstrone Gas Company. By Auction. | 
Portsmouth WAreR Company. By Auction. 
SourHEND Water Company. By Auction. 
UxprinGE Gas Company. March 28, 


TENDERS FOR 


March 31. 
March | 


March 28, 
March 


March 28 


Coal. 


CARLISLE GAs DEPARTMENT. 
CoMMERCIAL GAs COMPANY. 
DaRWEN GAs DEPARTMENT. 
MIDDLETON CORPORATION, 


Coke. 
Suepry Gas-Company. Tenders by March 28. | 
WANDSWORTH AND Putney Gas Company. Tenders by 
March 17. | 
Compressor and Gas-Engine, &c. 
Newrownakps GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March | 


Tenders by March 29. 

Tenders by March 22. 

Tenders by March 25, 
Tenders by April 5. 


| Condensers, &c. 


DunDEE GaAs ComMissioneRS. Tenders by March 28. 
Ruy Gas DEPARTMENT ge and Naphthalene | 
Washer). Tenders by March 2¢ 


Drilling Machine. 


Newrownarps GAs DerpARTMENT. Tenders by March | 


27. 


| 
| 


CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Engine and Exhauster. 
Ruyt Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 29. 
Meters. 
LeEEDs Gas DerARTMEN?. Tenders by Mare 
Oxide, &c. 


Newrownarpbs Gas DEPARTMENT. 


Tenders by March 


| Pipes, &c. 


ASH-NEXT-SANDWICH Gas 
March 25. 
Leeps Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 25. 


Company. Tenders by 


| Ram and Hydraulic Accumulator. 


DuNDEE GAs CoMMISSIONERS. Tenders by March 28. 
| Sulphate Plant. 

MuppLeton Corvoration. Tenders by April 5. 
Tar. 


CotNE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 21]. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


and address of th 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Whatever is intended tor insertion in the * 
not necessarily for publication, but as a p 
TERMS OF 


United Kingdom: One 
Payable in advance. 


e writer; 


PERMANENT ADVER- 


WALTER KING, II, 





All Communications, Remittances, &c., 


Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ 


JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 
voof of good faith. 
SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


* Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


to be addressed to 


E.C. 
Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
’‘NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





0 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERsToN Hovuse, 
Otp BroaD Street, Lonpon, E.C, 








WINKELMANN’S 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 


Broad Street, Lonpon, B.C, 
J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
§ Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of ‘Ammonia, &e. ‘ ’ 


** Volcanism, London,” 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS- METERS, PREPAYMENT | 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. | 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
**Brappock, OLDHAM,” and * Merrique, LONDON.” 








OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE) 


ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. ANY STATION. 


[TpomALp M‘INTOSH, 


110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 





AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Thornhill, Dewssury. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
ALE & CHURCH, 


5, Crookep Lane, Lonpon, E.C., 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GEPSCLALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp, 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C. Works: SitveRTowN. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HypRocHLoric, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rose 
Mount Inon-Works, ELLAND. 





OHN W. LEITCH AND COMPANY, 
MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS, 
near HUDDERSFIELD. 
The Manufacture of 
PURE BENZOL For GAS ENRICHMENT 
@ speciality. 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 

General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, SUTTON, SURREY, 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 








OUR DUTY—YOUR PLEASURE. 
yy aanevee convenient to you,kindly 


ask us to furnish Particulars of 
HIGH PRESSURE LIGHTING PLANT. 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
STMULTABROUS Discharging-Charger 


The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
See Advertisement, Feb. 21, p. II. of Centre. 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telegrams : 
** Mororpatuy, LonDon.” 


Telephone : 
5118 WESTMINSTER. 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 

Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 

Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 28, p. 572. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
*DaconticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLBorn. 


1] ” > . 
AZINE” (Re istered in England and 
Abroad). A ical Solvent and ventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KILLincworrH, or through his 
aout, F, J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NEwcAsTLE-on- 
YNE. 








Telegrams: * Donric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 

WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 

sf JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKs, 

Botton. 

Telegrams: ‘‘Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 0848. 


A, MMOBTACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 

turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 

Telegrams: ‘* CHEMICALS,” 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
ReaD HoLuiipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


T is worth Your While to Buy Direct 
from the RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COM- 
PANY GUARANTEED ANTI-CORROSIVE LUBRI- 
CANTS—viz., Motor Waggon Oil, 1s.; Motor Car Oil, 
1s. 6d. ; Engine, Cylinder, and Machinery Oils, 1s.; Axle 
Oil, 104d.; Exhauster Oil, 10d.; Special Cylinder Oil, 
1s. 4d.; 650 T Cylinder, 1s, 9d.; Special Engine Oil, 
ls. 4d.; Gas Engine and Oil Engine Oil, 1s. 6d.; 
Refrigerator, 1s. 9d.; Renown Engine Oil, 11jd.; and 
Astral Disinfectant, 2s. 6d. per gallon. Barrels free, 
carriage paid. Solidified Oil, 25s. cwt. 
THe RELIANCE LusricaTiInc Orn Company, 19 & 20, 
Water Lane, Tower St., London, E.C, Agents wanted. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 


GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO., 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
Tower BuitpinG, 22, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


OAL TAR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, Guascow, LEeEps, LivERPOoI. 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 























SULPHURIC ACID. 


SFSCIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 


AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 


Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBuRy, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: “*CHEMiIcALS, OLDBURY.” 


BR ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED, 
Offices : City Chambers, Lreps. 
orrespondence invited. 








O feel 





ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lip., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BirmincuamM, LEEDS, SUNDERLAND, and WAKE- 
FIELD. 





FOR SALE. 
YPHON PUMPS 


of the very latest improved design. 


Apply early 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS_ 


A MmomtacaL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Ammonia Distillers, 
Works: BrrmincHam, GLAscow, LEEDs, LiveRPOooL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, L7p., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, LeEps. Tele. : ‘* NIcHoLsON, 
Leeps.”’ Telephone : (‘Two lines), Nos, 2420 and 2421, 


MMONIA. 
Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 

with CHAaNcE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


ANTED—Tar and Ammoniacal 
Liquor. Any Quantity. 
GRINDLEY AND Company, LimiteD, Rawcliffe, near 
Goole, YoRKSHIRE. 














A UIDE to Patents, Trade Marks and 

DESIGNS,” 1910. 4th Edition. Contains 
concise information on British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Patents, &c. All Inventors and those interested should 
send for free copy to J. S. WirHers & Spooner, Chartered 





Telephone No, 2497. 


{March 14, 19g1t. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘“*MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d, 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘Patent London.’’ Telephone : No. 243 Holborn, 





CORONATION, JUNE 22, 1911. 
Gs Engineers should examine at once 


and send in to be put into thorough order all 
Gas Illumination Devices, as well as place orders for 
additional requirements with 

JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
shotld Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 








DEATH. 
OCKER—On Tuesday, the 7th inst., 


at 15, Courtland Terrace, Merthyr Tydfil, John 
Lees Cocker, late Manager of the Merthyr Gas Com- 
pany, Aged 81 Years. 


CLERK AND COLLECTOR. 
PPLICANTS for the above Position 


are THANKED by the Sleaford Gas Company, 
Limited; the Appointment HAVING BEEN MADE. 


ULPHATE of Ammonia Plant (Re- 
pairs, &c.). Leadburner and Chemical Plumber 
of Great Experience. Disengaged. Any Distance, with 
or without Plant. Has worked for Principal Firms, 
with 20 Years’ References. Erecting, &c. 
Davies, 118, Galloway Road, SuerHERD’s Busu. 


ORKS ASSISTANT — Advertiser, 


with Ten Years’ Gas-Works Experience, desires 
POSITION as above. Trained at London Suburban 
Gas-Works. Good Draughtsman. Experienced in 
Design, Construction, and Operation of Plant. Has 
acted as Clerk of Works on important Contracts 
totalling in value nearly £100,000. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in Design and Operation of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plants. For Two Years with well-known Gas 
Engineers in Westminster. Usual Gas-Tests. Certifi- 
cates in Honours Grade Gas Manufacture. Honours 
Machine Construction and Building Construction. Ex- 
perience in Surveying. Would commence as Draughts- 
man if prospect of advancement. Age, 26 Years. 
Address No, 5865, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


HEMIST (Age 22) seeks Appointment 
as ASSISTANT or WORKS CHEMIST. First- 
Class Ordinary Gas Engineering Certificate Chemistry 
South Kensington, Experience in Tar Distillation, 
Sulphate, &c. 
Address, No. 5366, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 














MART, intelligent Gas-Fitter (Age 
27), thoroughly acquainted with the whole Gas 
Trade, as Mineral Coal, Water, Oil, and Suction Gas- 
Works, also Experienced in Installation and Pipe-Work 
at founding pipes up to largest dimensions, wants, 
immediately or later, Situation, inland or abroad, as 
GASINSTALLATION PIPE SURVEYOR or FITTER. 
Having also Commercial Education, a place of Conti- 
dence will be talken as Producer, Manager of Stock or 
Materials, &c. - 
Address O. L. 2457, care of HAASENSTEIN and VOGLER, 
A. G., BERLIN, W 8. 





TONBRIDGE WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


HE Directors of the above-named 
Company invite APPLICATIONS for the Appoint- 
ment of SECRETARY and MANAGER. ’ 

Salary to commence at £200 per Annum, with 
Residence. 

Applicants must be trained Engineers. Preference 
will be given to one who has a knowledge of Accounts, 
Age not to exceed 40 Years. : 

Applications endorsed ‘‘ Manager,” accompanicd by 
not more than Three recent Testimonials, to be delivered 
to the undersigned not later than March 22. 

JAMES LEES, 
Engineer, Secretary, and Manager. 





March 3, 1911. 


ANTED, Three 16-inch Round 
Retort MOUTHPIECES, with Lids, Xc., 
Second-Hand, in Good Condition. 
Quote lowest Price, delivered at Yatton, to the YATTON 
Gas ConsuMERS’ CoMPANY. 





OR SALE—A Waller's Three-Blade 
EXHAUSTER and a Kirkham’s “ Standard 
WASHER, each of 12,000 Cubic Feet per Hour capacity 
Both in excellent Condition and may be seen at W ork. 
To be replaced this Summer by larger Machines. 
Apply E. Howe x1, Gas-Works, YEOVIL. 


OR SALE—Steam Engine and Ex- 

HAUSTER, complete with Stand, Pipes and 

Equilibrium Governor. Made to Pass 10,000 Cubic 
Feet per Hour. By G. Waller and Son. 








Patent Agents, 323, High Holborn, Lonpon. ’Phone,: 
480 Hoxtporn. Telegrams: ‘ Improvably, London.” 


May be seen at the Works of the Gas Company, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


Ee ee ee 
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